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LEADERS OF THE ROOSEVELT EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL ASIA 


(It is now known that ex-President Roosevelt had expected to make a journey into some of 
the little-known regions of Central Asia. He had studied the details of such an adventure in 
company with his sons. Their plans, however, were nullified by the outbreak of the Great 
War. Yet Theodoré and Kermit Roosevelt never gave up the project. They sailed on the 
Leviathan on April 11. After a brief stop in France they will proceed to India and thence into 
the remote fastnesses of Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. They will seek specimens of animal 
and bird life for the Field Museum of Chicago. Their chief quest will be the mountain sheep 
(ovis poli) which is found in the Pamir Plateau. In Chinese Turkestan it is hoped to obtain 
specimens of the long-haired tiger whose habitat is the jungle at the foot of the Tian Shan 
range. If they are able to finish their hunting before the severe winter storms set in (probably 
in September), they will return through passes southward into India, but if their progress in 
that direction is cut off by heavy snows, they will have to come out of Asia by the Chinese or 
Russian route. The group shown in the photograph includes, from left to right: Kermit 
Roosevelt; George K. Cherrie, the veteran scientific field man; and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt) 
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Electing a 
German 
President 


Germany’s presidential election 
has been the most important 
international topic of the 
month of April, though the French Cabinet 
crisis was for some days a strong competitor. 
The preliminary election of March 29 was 
not conclusive in its results. Under the 
present Constitution of the German Repub- 
lic, there must be a clear majority in favor 
of the candidate who heads the polls; other- 
wise a second election has to be held. There 
are so many parties and political groups in 


Germany that no one expected that any. 


candidate would have a majority of all the 
votes cast on March 29, and it was therefore 
assumed on all hands that a second election 
would be held on April 26. This being the 
case, it was surprising that as many as 70 
per cent. of the estimated total number of 
possible voters should have taken the 
trouble to vote at the first election, the real 
contest being set for the later date. As we 
explained last month, all citizens, male and 
female, above the age of twenty, are entitled 
to vote for the President, and there is no 
secondary body like our electoral college 
that comes between the voter and the final 
choice. It is provided that the candidate 
who heads the list in the second election 
becomes President, whether or not he has a 
(lear majority of all the votes cast. 


Coalitions of It was fairly probable, how- 
ie bs » a ever, that, in the second or 
a “run-off” balloting of April 
26, the winner would, in point of fact, have 
a clear majority. This was because parties 
and groups had formed coalitions and ac- 
cepted compromises. Thus the conserva- 
tive parties tried to come together in agree- 
ment on a candidate in order to keep out a 


Socialist or a radical. On the other hand, 
the more democratic or socialistic parties 
of the so-called “Left” were codperating, in 
order to keep the presidency from falling 
into the hands of the monarchical, or con- 
servative, or reactionary groups com- 
monly called the “Right.” The principal 
party of the Right, known as the Na- 
tionalists, cast 10,388,000 votes for Dr. Karl 
Jarres on March 29. Several parties and 
groups, forming a “ Right bloc,” supported 
Jarres, although the Bavarian People’s 
Party, voting for Dr. Held, and a smaller 
element voting for General Ludendorf, 
together cast about two million votes. Of 
the groups regarded as staunchly republican, 
or democratic, the largest is that of the 
Socialists, who cast 7,800,000 votes for 
Dr. Braun, while the Centrist (Catholic) 
party cast 3,600,000 for Dr. Marx and the 
Democratic party voted 1,600,000 strong 
for Dr. Hellpach. The Communists, who 
are an extreme group that does not amalga- 
mate with any of the other parties we have 
mentioned, cast 1,800,000 votes for Dr. 
Thaelmann. It was quite well understood, 
considerably in advance of the first election, 
that the parties favoring the maintenance of 
a representative and progressive republic 
would unite in supporting ex-Chancellor 
Marx on April 26; and this anticipation was 
acutally realized. : 


Von Hinden- 
burg Runs for 
Reactionaries 


It was by no means clear who 
would be the ultimate candi- 
date of the “Junker” Nation- 
alists and the other conservative elements. 
Naturally, the candidate most talked about 
was Dr. Jarres, who had made so strong a 
run on March 29. In the early days of 
April, the negotiations behind the scenes 
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GENERAL PAUL VON HINDENBURG, CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 
(Field Marshal Von Hindenburg, one of the most famous 
leaders in the Great War, was born in Posen, in 1847, and 


is therefore in his seventy-eighth year, his long military 
career going back to the war of 1866) 


were resulting in constant rumors that 
General Von Hindenburg was being urged 
to become the candidate, although it was 
known that Dr. Stresemann, the eminent 
leader of the German People’s party, was 


strenuously opposed to this idea. Von 
Hindenburg, meanwhile, had gone on record 
as absolutely declining to run for the office. 
On April 8, however, came the news—re- 
garded as sensational by the press of all 
countries—that General Von Hindenburg 
had suddenly yielded to persuasion and 
would take the field as the conservative 
candidate. It was known that Admiral Von 
Tirpitz had brought personal pressure 
to bear; and it was regarded as probable by 
everyone in Germany that the former 
Kaiser Wilhelm, writing from Doorn, in 
Holland, had been able to convince the 
loyal old monarchist and militarist that it 
was his duty to the ideals of his life-time to 
step into the breach, and thus give the 
German people an opportunity to show 
their devotion to the dreams of those great 
days when “Deutschland Uber Alles” was 
the slogan of a nation in arms. 


The The nomination of Von Hin- 
—_ Un. denburg was announced in a 
proclamation signed by the 
Nationalists, the German People’s Party, 
the Bavarian People’s Party, the Economic 
party, the Hanover party, and the Peasants 
Organization. It was stated that these 
elements commanded 202 votes in the 
Reichstag, back of which were constituen- 
cles aggregating more than 12,000,000 
voters. The parties, on the other hand, who 
were supporting the liberal candidate, 
Dr. Wilhelm Marx, were stated to have a 
total of 232 representatives in the Reich-, 
stag, representing approximately 14,000,000, 
voters. Thus a_ two-party presidential 
line-up had been evolved out of the numer- 
ous factions. It was by no means a foregone 
conclusion that the liberals would win over 
the conservatives. Neither was it in ac- 
cordance with the facts to declare that one 
side was for the maintenance of the present 
republic and the other side for the restora- 
tion of monarchy with a Hohenzollern for 
head of the empire. Germany is committed 
to the republic, and the Hindenburg nomi- 
nation is evidently not associated with any 
immediate plot to bring back the Kaiser or 
set up a monarchy. 


Monarchy Not 
an Issue 
at Present 


The structure of the German 
Federal State is such that there 
might be a king on the throne 
in Prussia, with republics in Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and elsewhere. But 
there is probably less chance even of a re- 
stored Prussian throne than of a successful 
attempt to put Ruprecht on the throne of 
Bavaria. If it should be the destiny of 
Prussia, or of any other portion of the 
German Federal State, to relapse to the 
status of a monarchy, there is no likelihood 
that this would come about through political 
intrigue or military uprising; nor does any- 
one suppose that changes of that kind can 
occur for many years yet tocome. There is 
much less prospect of restoration of mon- 
archy in Germany to-day than there was of 
the breakdown of the new Republic of 
France half a century ago, when monarchist 
intrigue was incessant and actually menac- 
ing. It would, perhaps, be best to think of 
the nomination of Von Hindenburg as that 
of a popular character, likely to be a good 
vote-getter through the sentimental appeal. 
Marshal MacMahon was successful in 
France (in 1873) because he represented a 
cause and a tradition, and because a hero of 
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battles always wins votes. Our own Gen- 
erals, North and South alike, after the Civil 
War, were always in demand by the politi- 
cians to head tickets. 


Cabinet 


In the presidency, Von Hin- 
Government, 


ree: denburg, if elected, would 
As in France 
have no power to make or 
break the Republic. The tendency in 
Germany is towards executive authority 
in a Cabinet closely associated with the 
law-making body, as in France, rather than 
in the hands of a President and his group 
of advisers, as in the United States. The 
election of Von Hindenburg would’ prob- 
ably make no particular difference in the 
structure or the methods of the German 
government. It would be the external 
rather than the internal effect of a con- 
servative victory that would be the more 
important. ‘Those who dread the return 
of German prosperity and power—as do 
many in France, Poland, and elsewhere— 
would regard the success of Von Hinden- 
burg as an evidence that Germany was not 
accepting the results of the war in good 
faith. In some quarters, certainly, it would 
look like an appeal to the spirit of mili- 
tarism. It would decidedly dampen the 
ardor of the movement for disarmaments. 
Dr. Marx, The Liberal candidate, Dr. 
—— Marx, is the leader of the 
Roman Catholic Party, a man 
of deeply religious nature, respected for his 
sincerity and admirable character and 
qualities as well as for his intelligent states- 
manship and his conciliatory spirit toward 
neighboring countries. To be elected on 
April 26, however, Dr. Marx must be 
strongly supported by the Socialists, who 
normally poll twice as many votes as his 
own party, the Centrists. 
that there are many Socialists who do not 
like to vote for a Catholic churchman of 
Dr. Marx’s well-known loyalty and zeal, 
while, on the other hand, there are Catholics 
who do not like the affiliation of their party 
with the flauntingly irreligious and anti- 
clerical Socialists. It is fairly plain, there- 
fore, that the great masses of voters may 
not give strict heed to the coalition arrange- 
ments of the party leaders. The liberal 
candidate has been stating the issues with 
dignity, and with avoidance of personalities. 
But Von Hindenburg has exposed himself to 
attacks upon his record by the liberal press 
that his emergence into politics fully justifies. 














But it happens . 


DR. WILHELM MARX, RECENTLY GERMAN 
CHANCELLOR, LIBERAL CANDIDATE FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY 


(Dr. Marx was born in January, 1863, and is therefore 
sixty-two years old. He was educated at Bonn Univer- 
sity, and has held many governmental posts. He was 
born at Cologne on the Rhine, and his home is at Dues- 
seldorf, although he is nowadays at Berlin) 


Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, 
whose recent years as our 
Ambassador at Berlin have 
given him an extraordinary influence upon 
the minds of political and industrial leaders 
of the new Reich, is frank in expressing the 
view that the German people are over- 
whelmingly committed to the maintenance 
of the Republic. He also regards Germany 
as so effectively disarmed as to be unable 
to think seriously of an appeal to force as 
against any of the settlements made under 
the Treaty of Versailles. He confirms the 
view that Germany regards the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine as a final disposition of 
those provinces. The opinions expressed in 
the REVIEW OF REviEws by Mr. Frank 
Simonds Jast month and again in the 
present number regarding German boun- 
daries and their relation to the future of 
Poland and other adjacent countries, would 
seem to be in perfect accord with those of 
Mr. Houghton. After some weeks in this 
country, the Ambassador sailed on April 
15 for England to take up the duties of his 


Views 
of Mr. 
Houghton 
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new post as successor to Mr. Kellogg at the 
Court of St. James’s. It would be difficult 
to name any American representative, in 
the long list of able men who have served 
this country at London, who ever entered 
upon his mission better prepared for useful 
international service than Mr. Houghton. 
No one would wish to say a word to detract 
from the praise due to Mr. Owen Young and 
General Dawes for the success of the plan 
with which their names are identified. But 
they both would be quick to agree with the 
statement that Mr. Houghton, as Am- 
bassador at Berlin, rendered invaluable aid 
in securing the acceptance of a financial 
program that is now actually working with 
surprising efficiency. If Germany can find 
her appropriate place in the expanding 
world commerce of the coming decade or 
two, she will be able to meet her repara- 
tion demands without undue drain upon 
‘cher accumulation of working capital, or 
upon her current earnings and aggregate 
income. 


Wi en Every European country, from 
Are Really the North Sea to the Balkans 
Thinking About . ; aiid 
is engaged in an anxious 

struggle for the restoration of economic 
prosperity. Newspapers, parliaments, and 
government officials talk constantly in 
terms of war and peace, of boundaries, of 
































ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM ADOPT 
SUMMER TIME; BUT HOLLAND SLEEPS ON! 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


[This cartoon shows that Europeans are interested in such 
every-day questions as daylight saving and all that pertains 
to work and play] 
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treaties, of alliances, of protocols and 
security pacts, and of all that belongs to 
the realm of so-called “high politics.” 
But the plain people of all those countries 
are thinking of work and wages; of food, 
clothing and shelter; of crops and markets; 
of the health, happiness, and schooling of 
their children; of the taxes they have to 
pay; of the higher cost of living; of their 
reading and music, and dancing, and all the 
pleasures of town and country; of bicycles 
and motorcycles and small automobiles 
and the cost of gasoline; and of the different 
kinds and changing values of paper money. 
The similarities of human nature in all 
these countries are vastly greater than the 
differences. There is more _ difference 
between East Prussians and Bavarian 
Germans than between Poles and Prussians, 
There is more similarity between the 
French and Germans of the opposite sides 
of the Upper Rhine in the region of Switzer- 
land than between the French of the 
Pyrenees and the French of Flanders. 


Evils of 
Aggressive 
Nationalism 


Good peoples, all, are these 
dwellers in the fair countries 
of Central and Western 
Europe. It is a pity that they have been 
so cursed by governments and politicians, 
by ambitious dynasties, and by the delu- 
sions of militarism. It is governments 
mostly that keep alive fear and distrust 
between neighbors across boundary lines. 
Our greatest blessing in North America, 
and the chief cause of an immense national 
superiority that only the foolish and the 
undiscerning deny, is the continental unity 
that we have achieved through succes- 
sive experiences in the three hundred 
years of our history. However valuable, or 
otherwise, our protective tariffs have been 
at one time or another in the forcing of 
industrial maturity, few people would deny 
that our experiment of internal free-trade 
has counted for more than our policies of 
external tariff discrimination. Europe’s 
intense, aggressive, and hampering national- 
ism has checked again and again the 
progress that the people themselves de- 
served by reason of their industry, their 
skill, and their fitness for all the blessings 
of a fine civilization. 


The life of the German people 
was growing better in every 
way after more than forty 
years of peace. Science, as applied to in- 


Calamities 
Across the 


Rhine 
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THREE STATESMEN IN A RECENT CONVERSATION OVER PEACE GUARANTEES 


(At the left is Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister, in the center, M. Herriot, the French Premier, who 
resigned on April 10; and at the right, M. Aristide Briand, who was invited by President Doumergue to form a new 
Cabinet. but failed in the attempt) 


dustry and agriculture, was improving the 


average lot, and abolishing poverty. Pre- 
ventive medicine and efficient health ad- 
ministration were reducing the death rate, 


and increasing national efficiency. There 
was no reason whatever, in the nature of 
things, why the German people should not 
have found it delightful to live in the 
neighborhood of a civilization so charming, 
and an economic development so worthy as 
those of the people across the Rhine in 
France. But these two great peoples were 
organized as deadly enemies of each other, 
highly militarized at fearful cost, through 
the modern type of nationalistic govern- 
ment. It is not easy to show how the in- 
habitants of Germany and France may rid 
themselves of the evils of government and 
officialdom, while retaining the obvious 
benefits. But there is something pro- 
foundly wrong; and those who are struggling 
to make the League of Nations and the 
World Court successful are aware of the 
evils, and are groping for remedies. These 
particular efforts have not as yet shown 
themselves brilliantly successful. Much 
more indeed may be expected from an 
unofficial cultivation of good-will and neigh- 
borly relationships. In France and in Ger- 
manv there are many people of right feeling. 


Signs of 
a Better 
Spirit 


Authorities like Mr. Houghton 
give us the impression that the 
unbearable spirit of arrogance 
and pride, that had begun before the Great 
War to make Germany unpleasant to many 
observers, is disappearing, and that there is 
coming into being a new Germany of a dif- 
ferent spirit. It would seem to many of us 
that the election of Marx and the defeat of 
Von Hindenburg would serve as an evidence 
of this more enlightened attitude. Since 
Germany has done many great things in the 
past, she should set herself the task of doing 
something still greater. Her war fleets have 
been sunk, and her armies have been dis- 
banded. Her former factories for war ma- 
terials are now making electrical equipment, 
agricultural machines, and railroad sup- 
plies. She is no longer meeting the cost of 
heavy budgetary bills for an army and a 
navy. Nor is she any longer suffering the 
industrial loss involved in taking all of her 
men for two or three years of their vigorous 
youth to be trained for war in great camps 
conducted by scores of thousands of regular 
army officers. To have got rid of this pro- 
fessional military caste, selfishly working 
at all times for its own aggrandizement, and 
always making for international trouble, 
should be regarded by sane and sensible 
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Germans as one oi the compensations that 
has followed defeat. The new Germany 
should acclaim this deliverance as a great 
asset for the future, and should resolutely 
decline to be led back along the perilous 
paths of militarism. 


France The French have been pursu- 
_——. ing a policy inspired by a fear 
and dread that have behind 
them the hard facts of history ofttimes 
repeating itself. There are those who think 
that the arrogance and assertiveness of 
the Bismarckian-Hohenzollern Empire has 
crossed the Rhine, like an evil spirit, to take 
possession of the Government of France. 
Such opinions, however, are entirely at fault. 
It is natural anxiety, and not censurable 
arrogance, that explains the French position. 
The war was fought principally upon French 
soil, and the fact of ultimate victory does not 
alter the deeper fact that the war inflicted 
more terrible wounds upon France than 
upon Germany. Apart from all the intrica- 
cies of statesmanship and diplomacy that 
obscure some of the causes of the war, 
everybody knows that it was Germany, and 
not France, that was inspired in 1914 by 
the zeal for conquest and for permanent 
advantage. It becomes the clear duty of 
Germany, therefore, as German economic 
life begins to recover from the shock, to 
show France in unmistakable ways that 
there is no purpose or desire to prepare for 
another war, and that codperation between 
Germany and France can be made worth 
while for both. 


An Investment Under the Dawes plan, a 
gy Frenchman is supervising the 
aith ; : 

operation of German railroads, 

with such success that, besides earning their 
share of reparations payments, the roads are 
likely soon to make a clear return of profits 
to the German treasury. The best invest- 
ment that Germany can provide for the 
benefit of generations yet unborn lies in 
adhering faithfully to the terms of the 
Dawes plan, and in making payments, not 
reluctantly as something forced, but will- 
ingly as a part of a constructive program 
looking towards a harmonious Europe, in 
which Germans, Frenchmen, Belgians, Bo- 
hemians, and Poles, may dwell as safely as 
Americans may live in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The firm establishment of the 
German Republic is a thing that French- 
men should do what they can to help and 


encourage. As for French problems, the 
German press and leaders of opinion should 
study them with understanding. The more 
successfully the restoration work goes on in 
the devastated parts of France, the easier 
it will be to recover from the distrust that 
the very name of Germany has carried with 
it throughout the civilized world. 


Thus the financial difficulties 
of the French Government 
should give no intelligent Ger- 
man any sense of satisfaction. These 
troubles are due to a war for which France 
was not responsible. With the upheavals 
of all Europe remaining in evidence, it was 
necessary, after the war, that France should 
continue heavily armed, and take the lead 
in upholding the prescriptions of the Ver- 
sailles treaty. Restoring the wrecked fields, 
mines, factories and cities, together with 
the cost of post-war armies and occupations 
of German territory, has kept the currency 
of France inflated and depreciated, while 
steadily increasing the volume of interest- 
bearing obligations. Apart from the details 
of this fiscal situation, the fundamental 
remedy must be found in such firm under- 
standings for future peace between Ger- 
many and France as to justify French dis- 
armament. The French people should have 
an opportunity to devote themselves to 
their own affairs, with a long period .of 
relative freedom from these worries about 
international relationships. There should 
be guarantees for peace that Germany, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Italy should 
accept heartily, as well as France and 
England. 


Peace, Arms, 
and Frenc 
Finances 


Seeking 
Terms for 
the Future 


We are reliably assured that 
the Germans will agree that 
the question of Alsace-Lor- 
raine shall never be opened again as regards 
allegiance and sovereignty. There should, 
however, be a commercial treaty at the 
earliest possible date that would give both 
countries the benefit of the supplies of 
coal, coke, and iron ore that are now partly 
French and partly German, each country 
needing what the other country possesses. 
It is further understood that Germany 
would like at some time to have a recon- 
sideration of her boundary lines, not as 
regards France or Belgium but in respect 
to Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. The Ger- 
man Government disavows all intention 
of ever seeking to change those eastern 
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boundaries by force, but holds that at some 
future time there might be resort to arbitra- 
tion or the plebiscite, or to both. Under- 
standings are hard ‘to achieve, but they 
must be found. 
Private os. | Germany’s currency is stabi- 
— lized, and she is proposing to 
ne recognize and ultimately pay 
a small percentage of her domestic war 
debt. From the standpoint of private 
well-being, the French people would seem 
to be much better off than the Germans. 
In the German cities, for several years, the 
shortage of food had terrible effects as 
regards the mortality of children and the 
health of the population at large. The 
French people have not had any such 
private misfortunes. The financial troubles 
of France are political and governmental 
rather than private. Thus, the French 
farmers have been quite uniformly pros- 
perous, and they have not the remotest 
idea of the appalling distress that overtook 
the once prosperous farmers of great regions 
in the United States after the sudden price 
deflation of 1921. Neither do the people of 
France—nor those of England, or any other 
country—appreciate at all the frightful 
burdens of taxation that our national, 
State, county, township, and school district 
impositions, all taken together, lay upon 
the shoulders of farmers and home-owners 
in the United States. We have presented 
to Europe the picture of a national treasury 
rolling in wealth, with surplus revenues 
applied to the rapid reduction of the war 
debt; and our ignorant metropolitan press 
has successfully screened from foreign 
observation the unprecedented disasters 
that have overtaken hundreds of thousands 
of farmers, subject to heavy taxes and to 
mortgages on their land or their chattels, 
the interest upon which they have not been 
able to pay. 


Financial 
Troubles 
in France 


In France, it has been found 
necessary for the national 
Treasury to issue, through the 
Bank of France, increasing sums of paper 
currency, in order to pay current bills and 
give an appearance of a balanced budget. 
This outstanding paper money has for some 
time exceeded forty billion francs, and the 
inancial discussions in the chambers that 
accompanied the downfall of the Herriot 
Cabinet last month related in part to the 
proposed increase of the volume of currency 











JOSEPH CAILLAUX, A FORMER FRENCH 
FINANCE MINISTER 


(Who was discredited during the war period but has 

recently come into favor and influence and is said to have 

had a great part in recent proposals for reestablishing the 
finances of his country) 


to 45,000,000,000. This, in ordinary times, 
would mean $9,000,000,000 of American 
money. At present rates of exchange, how- 
ever, it means much less, because the franc, 
which was once worth nearly twenty cents, 
or five for a dollar, has of late declined from 
about sixteen to perhaps twenty to the 
dollar, which would mean that a franc is 
worth approximately an American nickel. 
The Herriot Government, with its Socialist 
support, and with a new Finance Minister 
ready to take the bull by the horns, brought 
forward a scheme for a so-called capital 
levy, something like the tax that the British 
Labor party had proposed and that so 
terrified the owners of invested money, of 
lands, and of other possessions. This pro- 
posed levy in France called for a surrender 
to the Government by private owners of 
ro per cent. of all their wealth, to be paid 
in instalments over a short period of years. 


Our 
Farmers 


Pay More 


Now it happens that the or- 
dinary American farmer, in a 
number of our typical States, 
is taxed each year on a fair valuation of all 
























































PAUL PAINLEVE, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, WHO WAS ASKED 
ON APRIL 14 TO HEAD A NEW MINISTRY 
(Professor Painlevé is an eminent mathematician who 
had: held cabinet posts and had been a former Premier, 
while more recently serving as President of the Chamber, 
with the support of the Socialist elements) 


his worldly goods at a rate anywhere from 
I per cent. to 4 or 5 percent. At the very 
least, he is paying all the time a capital tax 
as heavy as that which so frightened the 
French Senate last month that the Herriot 
Cabinet was promptly deposed. The French 
financial situation, to sum it all up, can be 
managed for the protection of French credit 
and financial honor, first by greatly reducing 
public expenditure, and second by submit- 
ting to taxation as Americans submit to it. 
German taxpayers are now making steady 
payments to France under the Dawes plan; 
and American taxpayers are every year rais- 
ing and paying the entire amount due to 
the holders of the bonds that represent the 
French debt to the United States. A reduc- 
tion of the military budget by 50 per cent. 
or more, and a drastic reform of ordinary 
administrative expenditure, with a thorough- 
going scheme of taxation, would rapidly re- 
store the finances of France. ‘The tourists 
from North and South America and all other 
parts of the world take a fresh flood of wealth 
into France each year, and leave it there 
for the enrichment of the French people. 
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Fall of The Cabinet crisis in France 
Herrio's ~~ was protracted because of 
Ministry 


stubborn differences between 
the two chambers.’ Premier Herriot’s 
majority stood by him firmly in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but the Senate was 
strongly against the Socialist leader. And 
this situation made it impossible for Aristide 
Briand, with all his previous experience, to 
form a new ministry. It must be remem- 
bered that the Herriot Cabinet, in its 
career of less than a twelve-month, has had 
an unusual number of questions of great 
importance to deal with. M. Herriot him- 
self is to be praised for his part in giving 
effect to the Dawes plan, and for his efforts 
on behalf of arbitration with a view to dis- 
armament. After the war, France had 
reéstablished diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, but the Herriot Ministry had 
withdrawn the Ambassador as no longer 
needed. This had stirred up a violent 
religious agitation, led by the French 
Cardinals. Twenty years ago France had 
brought about a separation of Church and 
State, and M. Herriot’s Socialist majority 
has insisted upon the logical maintenance 
of this position. 


Religious But Alsace-Lorraine is _in- 
y se tensely Catholic, and had been 


permitted under the German 
Government to retain special and direct 
relations with the Vatican. Religious 
teaching had also been maintained in the 
schools of Alsace-Lorraine, and the recent 
attempt to enforce in those provinces the 
schools laws that prevail elsewhere through- 
out France led in March to a nation-wide 
agitation that in various places took form 
in parades, riots, strikes, and other demon- 
strations. A part of the trouble was due to 
the fact that there is a strong desire to have 
Alsace-Lorraine happy under French rule, 
and a feeling that it would be wise not to 
interfere with the religious customs and 
practices of the newly restored provinces. 
While the Chamber of Deputies strongly 
sustained the anti-clerical position of the 
Socialists, there can be no doubt of the 
fact that the religious question had much 
to do with the downfall of the Herriot 
Cabinet. Meanwhile, a compromise had 
resulted in the retention at the Vatican 
of a French Chargé d’Affaires concerned 
solely with Alsace-Lorraine interests. But 


this concession did not end the contro 


versy. 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY, OF ENGLAND, BOARDING A FRENCH RAILROAD TRAIN 
ON THEIR WAY TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IN MARCH 


“Council of Springtime in England this 


tea i? year brings no unusual agita- 
tion in the affairs of govern- 

ment and politics. Every one regards the 
Baldwin Ministry as in office for a long 
term of years. With the King and Queen 
away from home recuperating in Medi- 
terranean sunshine, and the Prince of 
Wales working dutifully and tactfully for 
the British Empire down the coasts of 
Africa like any  well-tried commercial 
traveler, there is a special Council of State, 
so-called, that exercises the ordinary func- 
tions of the sovereign. Before leaving 
London on March 109, the King had de- 
signated his third son, Prince Henry (the 
Duke of York being also on foreign travels) 
as principal Councillor of State, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Prime Minister Baldwin as the 
other members of the Council. - Lord 
Curzon was at that time seriously ill (he 
died on March 20), which fact led to the 
substitution of the Prime Minister for the 
Lord President of the Council. The ab- 


sence of royalty from Great. Britain, thus 
necessitating the naming of a_ special 
council, is not a matter of very frequent 
occurrence. Such a council has power to do 
any ordinary thing that the King would do 
if he were present, but is not authorized 
to dissolve Parliament or to grant titles. 


British 
Business 
Conditions: 


British attention seems to be 
focussed chiefly upon the prob- 
lems of industry and trade. 
Reports of unemployment show little re- 
duction, the official total of unemployed 
work-people drawing public aid being 
about 1,200,000. It is the prevailing view 
that Britain can be prosperous only as the 
rest of the world is doing business on a 
normal scale. Before the war, Germany. 
and Russia were large British customers, 
and it is hoped that their markets may 
again be giving work to those now idle in 
England and Scotland. There will have to 
be some adjustment of wage scales, and an 
improvement in production costs, however, 
before England can compete successfully. 
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Agriculture is always a favorite topic in 
discussion in England, and constant efforts 
are being made to increase the home 
production of food. Sugar-beets on a con- 
siderable scale are one of the new experi- 
ments, with some success under a system 
of government bounties and guarantees. 


The Colonial Office, under Mr. 
Amery, is continuing to devote 
its energies to the working out 
of its immigration projects. On April 9, it 
announced the final signature of the long- 
pending plan for sending British families to 
Australia, nearly half a million to-be thus 
transferred within the coming ten years. 
Australia undertakes to spend nearly $200,- 
000,000 in preparing lands for settlers to be 
sold to the colonists on very easy terms, 
while the Imperial Government is to pro- 
vide for transportation costs and also to 
advance considerable sums of money, to be 
paid in instalments conditioned upon actual 


Colonists 
Going to 
Australia 


results. A plan that we are thus summariz- _ 


ing in a few sentences involves, of course, 
many details that are highly complicated. 
The selection of desirable emigrants in 
Great Britain is not the easiest of tasks, 
and the transportation of from 40,000 to 
50,000 a year is an item of some conse- 
quence. Much more difficult, however, is 
the Australian problem of adapting these 
newcomers. On page 547 will be found an 
article on British migration. 

New Lands The opening up of many 
and Old illions of acres of new lands 
Markets S : 

in Australia can be made 
successful only as the older and more 
populous regions of the world provide 
markets for exportable products. The 
British Empire could hardly afford to 
advance several thousand dollars for each 
family transplanted from the old country to 
raw Dominion lands unless upon reason- 
able assurance that such families could 
make gradual repayment. ‘This, however, 
must mean more and cheaper supplies of 
wheat, wool, mutton, beef, potatoes and 
other farm products, to compete with 
British farmers in their home markets. 
It must also mean such an increase of food 
exports as to lower the prices received by 
those Canadian and American farmers who 
have to find their own lands and supply 
their own capital. The rapid development 
of new lands is by no means lightening the 
burdens of agriculture in established com- 


" competitions. 


munities and regions. The farmer is sub- 
jected to all sorts of remote and indirect 
The opening up of lands 


in the warmer belts is producing conse- 
quences that will take us some time to 
comprehend. A few years ago, for instance, 
the banana was almost unknown; but now 
it forms an appreciable food item in the 
United States, and undoubtedly competes 
with apples, prunes, and other products. 


California 
Stimulates 


Florida 


The development of California 
and the West coast of the 
United States has given this 
country vast quantities of oranges, lemons, 
raisins, prunes, figs, nuts, and other sup- 
plies that had formerly come from across 
seas. Nothing more remarkable has been 
happening of late than the bringing into 
utilization of the vast resources of the 
Southeastern part of the United States, 
especially the peninsula of Florida. There 
are many reasons why Florida should have 
lagged behind through the nineteenth 
century, holding itself in reserve for the 
transformations of the twentieth. The 
amazing resources of California were at- 
tracting universal attention; and the de- 
velopment ‘of California was a part of the 
experience by virtue of which America 
has been learning how to make profitable 
and agreeable use of the soil and climate of 
Florida. If California had not given the 
whole country an appetite for oranges, and 
had not’learned how to standardize and 
market special products, the present task of 
transforming Florida into orchards, gardens, 
and pleasure resorts, would have been far 
more experimental and uncertain. 


Getting Ready Furthermore, there is always a 
for Florida's yreliminary period of pioneer- 

ing that goes on for a good 
while before the arrival of the great out- 
burst of prosperity and success. Florida 
fruit and vegetable growers are now reaping 
the rewards of men who were taking risks 
forty years ago. Florida is also the bene- 
ficiary of vast markets provided by the 
recent growth of population between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi—a population 
that has acquired an all-year-round appetite 
for fruits and fresh vegetables. Climate, 
too, has become one of the most important 
factors in our American social and economic 
life. It is only lately that Americans In 
considerable numbers have learned to take 
vacations. Florida, for example, has now 
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more than a million actual resi- 
dents, and it entertains more than 
a million visitors each year. From 
among these visitors the State 
steadily gains new increments of 
permanent population, while new 
flocks of visitors come to keep up 
the fifty-fifty ratio. But this tre- 
mendous expansion of Florida, with 
a real estate boom going on that 
is even more remarkable than the 
actual growth of population, ought 
not to disturb the complacency of 
any other district or region. 


Favorable 
Reactions 
Elsewhere 


Pendulums swing both 
ways; and the more 
rapidly and_prosper- 
ously our underdeveloped south- 
lands come into the good fortune 
that is awaiting them, the larger 
will be the reciprocal movement 
from the South to the North. Thus 
the summer population of New 
England, Northern New York, and 
the Great Lake region is steadily 
increasing by the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors. All this move- 
ment between sections is facilitated 
by the rapid improvement of high- 











ways as well as of railroad service. 
If the automobile is in large part 
to be credited with the so-called 
Florida boom, it is just as evident that 
the automobile is bringing new phases of 
prosperity to many northern regions that 
have summer climate to sell, with lakes, 
woodlands, and unlimited camping facilities. 


Land and 
Speculation 
in Florida 


The speculative instinct has 
always been strong in the 
American nature, and land 
speculation has played a much larger part 
in our history than all the venturings in 
Wall Street or in the Chicago grain pit. 
The ups and downs of land speculation 
cover the whole period of American history 
from the first grants and charters more than 
three hundred years ago down to our own 
day. There is a rare fascination in the 
building of railroads and highways to open 
up virgin lands and make homes for colon- 
ists who in turn create new communities. 
Florida is a much larger piece of land than 
many people have supposed. It is similar 
In size to Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Its wholly undeveloped 
areas are surprisingly large, in view of its 


GOV. JOHN W. MARTIN, OF FLORIDA, WITH HIS WIFE 
(The Governor is taking a leading part inthe State-wide movement 


for Florida’s development) 


accessibility. 


Men are still buying and 
selling land in Florida in tracts reckoned 
by the hundred thousand acres. Curiously 
enough, they are also, in the Florida cities, 
buying and selling lots on the basis of some 
thousands of dollars for each front foot. 


Draining 
the Famous 
“Everglades” 


It has been discovered that the 
lowering of Lake Okechobee, 
by perhaps fifteen or twenty 
feet—a very simple affair from the engineer- 
ing standpoint—would enable that lake to 
drain thousands of square miles of the 
swamp lands of the so-called Everglades 
that are of almost incredible richness. 
Authorities on sugar-cane culture assure us 
that these reclaimed Everglade lands would 
furnish one of the world’s important areas 
of sugar production. It is also stated, by 
men connected with the rubber industry, 
that an appreciable part of our rubber 
supply might be derived from Florida. 
It is not strange that Americans who have 
imagination and energy, as well as capital, 
have become enthusiasts in their efforts. to 
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realize great developments in Florida during 
their own lifetimes. This, after all, is the 
way in which our economic history has 
always proceeded. 


Just a hundred years ago, the 
great boom was in the cotton 
lands of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. Later came the Mexican 
War, and the rush for lands in Texas. 
This was followed by the discovery of gold 
in California, and the great movement to 
the Coast, both overland and by way of 
Panama. The Kansas-Nebraska boom 
belonged to the late ‘fifties and the Civil 
War period. The wheat boom of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas came on in the ’eighties 
after the country had recovered from the 
panic of ’73. The Oklahoma boom came 
with the opening of great Indian reserva- 
tions, and the discovery that wheat, corn, 
cotton, and oil might all be produced on the 
same quarter section. The boom in the 
Far Northwest, with the growth of cities 
like Seattle, came with the completion 
of additional transcontinental railroads, 
the demand for Northwestern lumber, the 
markets for products of fisheries and 
agriculture, the immense growth of Pacific 
Ocean commerce, the finding of Yukon 
gold, the opening of Alaska, and the expan- 
sion of Western Canada. ‘Taking it alto- 
gether, the century beginning with the 
first large use of the cotton gin and ending 
now with the general use of gasoline for 
road locomotion, furnishes us in America 
with the story of an economic expansion 


Earlier 
“* Booms” 
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SWARMING TO FLORIDA! 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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like unto which nothing else has been known 
in all history. The present status of the 
Florida boom is well described in this 
number of the Review OF REvIEws by 
Mr. Frank Parker Stockbridge, whose first- 
hand knowledge of the current facts happens 
to be associated with broad vision and a 
pen of unusual skill. 


Southern —_ In the periods when the specu- 
Progress’ Jators and the seekers for 
in General 


change of climate or of ex- 
perience were drifting on toward the Pacific 
Coast, there was no part of the intervening 
country, all the way from the Mississippi 
River westward, that did not share in the 
diffused prosperity that came with the cross- 
country movement. It is similarly true 
today that the other Southern States are 
not occupying themselves with a jealous or 
unhappy wonderment at the glorification of 
Florida. North Carolina, for instance, has 
been making great investments in its own 
material progress, with satisfactory results. 
Virginia is conservative about paying 
taxes and spending public money, but, 
taken as a whole, the venerable common- 
wealth of Washington and Jefferson shows 
a good balance sheet. Georgia and South 
Carolina have their programs, which turn 
largely upon the education and training of 
their own populations of old American 
stock. The men of the Southern highlands 
come out of the hills to find prosperity, and 
show their inherent traits and capacity for 
leadership, while the people of the lowlands 
seek the hills for health and pleasure, and 
the Northern capitalist studies the Pied- 
mont streams for water-power and mill- 
sites, and invests in factories. 


Quietude While during the past year 
Si owe or two there has been much 


talk of legislation to help 
agriculture and to stimulate prosperity, It 
has been well enough shown by past ex- 
perience that farming and other lines of 
business thrive best when the agencies of 
government are willing to let well enough 
alone. President Coolidge has made it 
clear that there will be no attempt in the 
next Congress to overhaul the _ tariff. 
Senator Butler, of Massachusetts, who had 
at one time seemed to favor higher tarifls, 
for the benefit of manufacturers and 
farmers, has also now declared—in his 
triple capacity as a leading member of the 
Senate, chairman of the National Repub- 
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lian Committee, and a large 
manufacturer of fine textiles in 
New England—that the tariff 
lines will stand as they are to- 
day. Other things being equal, 
business prefers stability; and, 
when once it has adapted itself 
to a tariff situation, it is better if 
it can look ahead knowing what 
to reckon with. Importers can 
do business with the present tariff, 
while domestic industry, gen- 
erally speaking, has ample pro- 
tection. Farmers have now little 
to expect in the way of changed 
government policy, and they must 
learn to put their market opera- 
tions upon the big-business foot- 
ing, by more thorough-going 
schemes of codperation than they 
have ventured to try in the past. 


“Saving Wood” is an administrator 


who does not loaf 
on the job when Congress takes 
a nine-months leave of absence. 
The comparative quiet of the 














scene gives opportunity for the 
doing of one thing after another 
that calls for patient and con- 
centrated executive work. Thus 
the President’s commission on Muscle Shoals 
will prepare Congress and the country for a 
final decision next winter. The study of 
departmental reorganization goes steadily 
forward. Some great projects are on foot 
at Washington, notably the beginning of 
the Memorial Bridge, which our readers 
will find well described in an article in our 
present number, while competitive plans 
for the Roosevelt memorial have been called 
for. A foretaste of the regrouping of bureaus 
is shown in the actual transfer of the Patent 
Office from the Interior Department to the 
Department of Commerce under Mr. 
Hoover. It was the United States that set 
the example for all modern governments in 
legislation that provided for the granting of 
patent rights to inventors. At first the 
Patent Office was attached to the State 
Department, this being previous to the 
creation of the Department of the Interior. 
This readjustment is not so much a part of 
the President’s much-discussed economy 
scheme as of the earlier program of Presi- 
dent Harding to obtain better administra- 
tive results by a rearrangement of services. 


THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, TSUNEO MATSUDAIRA, 


AND HIS FAMILY IN POTOMAC PARK 


The Patent Office Building has had an in- 
teresting history, and it is one of the most 
creditable examples of our earlier American 
architecture. 


Washington's From its status as a sprawling 
——. and ragged town, and a rela- 


tively unimportant interna- 
tional center, Washington has bloomed and 
ripened into a delightful place that is ap- 
preciated by the whole country, while it is 
also recognized now by all foreign Govern- 
ments as in some respects the most influ- 
ential of diplomatic centers. An unusually 
favorable spring this year made Washing- 
ton more 'than ever the Mecca of Easter- 
time visitors. Its flowers, trees, and open 
spaces are as much admired as its public 
buildings. Among its most beautiful fea- 
tures is the Potomac Park, with the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln Me- 
morial, from which the Arlington Bridge 
will cross to the Virginia shore. In this 
park there blooms each spring what is now 
the most famous row of Japanese cherry 
trees anywhere to be found; and _ this 
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DR. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, WHOSUCCEEDS JOHN VAN ANTWERP MAC MURRAY, WHO HAS deli 
MR. HOUGHTON AS AMBASSADOR AT BERLIN BEEN APPOINTED MINISTER TO CHINA tor 
blossom-lined driveway was much visited Our New The expected appointment of ‘st 

and photographed in early April. Our Minister = My. John Van Antwerp Mac ‘. 
ag : : : to China Aap 1S Te 
illustration shows the family of the new Murray to be . Minister to inte 
Japanese Ambassador under the cherry China was announced on April 9. He suc- Sey 
blossoms of Potomac Park. ceeds Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, who was ves 
appointed, on March 17, as the successor Ow 
All Quiet This new envoy is in no man- of Mr. Houghton at Berlin. Mr. MacMur- a; 
yer er ner disturbed by the fact that ray is a comparatively young man, but he : 
and in Pacific : - ; ; : oF : are 
the American navy had de- _ has been in the diplomatic service for eight- diff 
parted from our Western coast line to visit een years, having served in Siam, Russia, 

Hawaii, with its further program of voyag- China, and Japan, and more lately as chief Gen 
ing to Australia. Neither were Mr. Matsu- of the Far Eastern division of the State Sut 
daira’s friendly sentiments toward this Department, with the position of an As- P 
country diminished in warmth by President _ sistant Secretary of State during the past ‘ie 
Coolidge’s attitude toward the recent agree- year. While his training has particularly dict 
ment between Japan and Russia. It had fitted him to be a permanent member of the iain 
been said in certain quarters that the rights Department at Washington, his appoint- thes 
newly acquired by Japan in the upper half ment to Peking is recognized as a well- ead 
of Saghalien Island (particularly as regards earned promotion. He is a graduate of ie 4 
petroleum) were contrary, first, to the Princeton and a son-in-law of President ite 
open-door policy, second, to agreements Goodnow of The Johns Hopkins University. deck 
made at the Washington Conference, and, ‘Dr. Schurman, who was for many years Chil 
third, to concessions previously granted President of Cornell University, has shown— of tl 
to certain American oil companies by the like his eminent predecessor, the late ing. 
Soviet Government. President Coolidge Andrew D. White—unusual capacity for way 
and Secretary Kellogg are not disposed to public service. He was chairman of our iis 
raise any questions regarding Japan’s new first Philippine Commission, and goes to ait 
advantages in the Island of Saghalien andin _ Berlin with a knowledge of the German lan- out 


Manchuria guage and a wide international acquaintance. 

















Americans ‘The average of scholarship, 
al F ne ability, and experience in dip- 


lomatic positions is probably 
higher at the present time than ever before 
in our history. Americans also continue to 
render useful and dignified international 
service in other capacities. For example, a 
New York lawyer of distinction, Mr. 
Charles P. Howland, is in Athens for a pro- 
tracted sojourn as head of the Greek Refu- 
gee Settlement of the League of Nations 
Commission that has oversight of the ad- 
justments involved in the interchange of 
populations as between Turkey and Greece. 
In this post, Mr. Howland succeeds Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau. The Hon. George W. 
Wickersham, formerly Attorney-General, is 
also in Europe, where he will serve for some 
time as a member of the commission under 
the auspices of the League of Nations that 
has been appointed to present for accept- 
ance by governments a better formulation 
(or “codification ”’) of rules and principles in 
the sphere of international law. Mr. 
Walker D. Hines, the well-known lawyer 
and former Director-General of the Railroad 


- Administration, who served abroad on a 


delicate mission in 1920 and 1921 as arbitra- 
tor of river shipping under various treaties 
affecting merchant tonnage on the Rhine, 
is now serving as head of a commission that 
is regulating traffic on that most essential of 
international rivers, the Danube. Mr. 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, as our readers will 
remember, some time ago succeeded Mr. 
Owen D. Young in charge of the operation 
of the Dawes plan, while other Americans 
are also connected importantly with the 
different phases of the reparation program. 


Gen. Pershing Not least important is the task 
a @ assigned to General Pershing, 
ebiscile ° ° % 
whose business it becomes to 

see that the plebiscite in the Tacna-Arica 
district is carried out with fairness to the 
competing claims of Peru and Chile. In 
these pages last month, we announced the 
decision of President Coolidge as arbitrator 
in that protracted dispute. Peru has been 
greatly dissatisfied, believing that the long 
occupation of the disputed territory by 
Chile has rendered the original plan of a vote 
of the people a futile and hopeless proceed- 
ing. But the arbitrator could find no other 
way to deal with the issues of the case as 
actually presented to him by the contest- 
ants. Peru has asked the President to carry 
out the plebiscite under the auspices of 
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MR. CHARLES P. HOWLAND, OF NEW YORK 


(Who is at Athens supervising the settlement of Greek 
refugees) 


American troops. President Coolidge has 
shown that it is not within his power to 
grant such a request. Undoubtedly, Gen- 
eral Pershing will do as much as any man 
who could be named to carry the arbitra- 
tor’s decision into effect in spirit as well as in 
letter. 


Ireland— The people of Ireland are still 
“ao awaiting the report of the 


Boundary Commission that 
will doubtless make some changes in the line 
separating the Ulster Counties from the 
Trish Free State. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that anything very radical will be 
done. Meanwhile, the Belfast Government 
has been holding a general election, with the 
result that Mr. Craig is still strongly 
endorsed, although the Nationalists have 
made gains. In the new local Parliament, 
there are thirty-two Unionists, ten Nation- 
alists, two Republicans (one of these being 
Mr. DeValera), four Independents, three 
Laborites (locally called Socialists), and one 
member of the so-called Tenants’ party. 
The DeValera Republicans, who had six 
members, have now only two, while the 
Nationalists, who had six, have now ten. 
Joseph Devlin is the Nationalist leader; 
and he and his fellow Nationalists have 
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announced that, instead of being absent from 
their seats, they will henceforth take part in 
the Ulster House. DeValera is barred from 
Ulster by government decree, and will not, 
of course, attempt to take his seat. Devlin, 
the Nationalist, had the largest personal 
triumph of any candidate. The compara- 
tive weakness of the Republicans in Ulster 
would seem to bear some relation to the 
recession of the Republican tides in the Free 
State. Dire forecasts to the contrary, the 
Free State is likely to survive its serious 
difficulties. There have been some trouble- 
some situations in the South and West, due 
to crop failure and fuel shortage; but 
Ireland’s economic prospects seem on the 
whole to be fairly good; and there is much 
local interest in such projects as the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power from the 
Shannon River. 
Albany = Many of the State legislatures 
pep were still at work in April, and 
no sweeping statements were 
available as regards the achievements of this 
year’s sessions at the State capitals. At 
Albany, however, the legislature adjourned 
on March 27. In spite of much advertised 
deadlocks between the Democratic Governor, 
Al Smith, and the Republican legislature, a 
good deal was accomplished. As it turns 
out, Al Smith’s expected anti-climax did not 
exhibit itself. On the contrary, Governor 
Smith has not lost prestige, and whether he 
runs again for the governorship or enters the 











THE SITUATION AT ALBANY 


From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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race for the United States Senate next year 
against Senator Wadsworth, he will be 
strongly supported. At the last moment, 
the legislature yielded to the Governor, and 
enacted a 25 per cent. reduction in the 
personal income tax. Also, at the Governor’s 
behest, the voters next fall are to pass upon 
an amendment providing a $300,000,000 
bond issue to pay for the complete elimi- 
nation of grade crossings throughout the 
State. Favorable action was taken upon a 
$100,000,000 bond issue to be expended in 
ten annual instalments for public improve- 
ments, and a $9,000,000 appropriation for 
additional State aid to rural schools. The 
voters are also to have an opportunity to 
pass upon amendments that will secure the 
Governor’s long demanded consolidation of 
executive departments and bureaus. Ina 
later number, we shall give attention to the 
Westchester County charter bill, which was 
duly passed, and which provides for an 
entirely new kind of county government, 
with many features that should interest 
populous counties throughout the United 
States. 


The legislature gave great 
attention to State parks, but 
no satisfactory program has 
yet been agreed upon. . Governor Smith 
vetoed a park bill, as passed, on account of 
various defective details, but the State of 
New York will doubtless in the near future 
make great advance in its treatment of the 
whole subject of State parks and of forest 
areas. Governor Smith had followed the 
example of President Coolidge.in announc- 
ing the week beginning April 27 as American 
Forest Week; and there could be no better 
time than the present for calling attention 
to the need of conserving the forests that 
we have, and providing for reforestation on 
a great scale. New York’s conservation 
commissioner, Alexander MacDonald, has 
stated that there ought to be productive 
timber forests in almost every county of the 
State. New York State is using twenty 
times as much lumber as it now produces, 
three-fourths of it coming from outside, 
while the remaining quarter, grown within 
the State, is consuming mature trees five 
times as fast as new growth is produced. 
New York State could maintain forests on 
at least four million acres without interfer- 
ing with any other uses of land. This would 
be one-eighth of the area of the State, and 
it is a very conservative. estimate. Any 
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GOV. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON, OF TEXAS, SIGNING THE AMNESTY BILL THAT RESTORES FULL 
CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS TO HER HUSBAND, FORMER GOV. JAMES E. FERGUSON (WHO 
STANDS SECOND FROM THE RIGHT) 


European country, having the same op- 
portunities as New York, would soon have 
from three million to six million acres of 
good varieties of trees actually growing. 
New York State has more natural timber 
land in close proximity to consuming 
markets than sister States, but forestry is a 
subject that, in one phase or another, 
belongs to each of the forty-eight members 
of the Union. 


Fame Crowns 
the Texas 
Governor 


Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson,. as 
Governor of Texas, seems not 
only to have won the hearts of 
the people of that imperial State, but she 
has also attained, quite without seeking it, 
that mysterious something called “Fame” 
that moving-picture stars, baseball players, 
President Coolidge, Senator Borah, the 
Prince of Wales, and certain novelists and 
romantic bandits have won, without any 
planning or scheming on their own part. 
“Ma” Ferguson preaches the doctrine of 
home-keeping and the simple, quiet life for 
women; but her views are syndicated by the 
press and echoed from the broadcasting 
stations. On March 31, she had the pleasure 
of signing the bill, passed by the present 
legislature, that restored the full citizen- 
ship rights of her husband, ex-Governor 
James E. Ferguson, who was pronounced 


- guilty under impeachment charges some 
seven years ago. With “Jim” Ferguson’s 
experience and political ability to draw 
upon, and Ma Ferguson’s fine endowment 
of common sense, the executive business of 
the State of Texas is not suffering from un- 
familiarity or neglect. The woman Gov- 
ernor has had the courage to veto a bill that 
gave members of the legislature and their 
families unlimited privileges of riding free 
upon all railroads within the State. She 
has also signed a bill, aimed at certain 
practices of the Klan, that makes it un- 
lawful to wear masks in public places. Ina 
later number we shall refer to other recent 
legislative activities in Texas. 


Kansas City ‘There have been some interest- 
ane ; ing developments in American 

cities of late. We are publish- 

ing in this number an article on the ex- 
perience of Cleveland, Ohio, under its new 
form of city government, that of an employed 
business manager. Cleveland’s example 
has now been followed by a third large 
municipality; for Kansas City, with a 
population of approximately 400,000, .on 
February 24 voted in favor of a city- 
manager plan charter by about four to one. 
In round figures, more than 37,000 votes 
favored the plan, with about 9,000 votes 
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© Moffet Studios 
HON. WILLIAM EMMETT DEVER, MAYOR OF 
CHICAGO 


(Mayor Dever began practicing law in Chicago in 1890, 
and became Judge of the Superior Court of Cook County 
in 1910, after service as an alderman; and in 1916 he 
became a Justice of the Illinois Appellate Court, resign- 
ing in 1923 to serve a four years’ term as Mayor) 


opposing. It should be stated that Cin- 
cinnati had adopted this method last 
November, after Cleveland had tried it for 
half a year. Of all the three hundred or 
four hundred towns and cities that are now 
under the manager system, Kansas City is 
the third in size. The most important 
business of the small Council will be to 
select the city manager, who will in turn 
hire and supervise the department heads. 
The first election under this plan will be 
held next November, but the new govern- 
ment will not go into effect until next spring. 
Cleveland’s city manager is dealing with a 
population of about one million, while 
Cincinnati is moving on toward half 
a million population, and Kansas City 
has about 400,000. 


Seattle 
Rejects 


the Plan 


The city of Seattle, on the 
other hand, is not yet ready to 
make so radical an innovation. 
On March 10, the people of that growing 
metropolis of the Northwest took a vote on 
the question of abolishing the Mayor and 
establishing a city-manager form of govern- 
ment. The vote was about 27,000 against 
the plan, with about 22,500 in favor of it. 
As our figures show, there were more votes 


cast in Seattle than in Kansas City. The 
census of 1920 made Kansas City the 
nineteenth, and Seattle the twentieth in size 
of our large American towns. Both are 
growing fast, and it may be that Seattle has 
more than caught up. The voters of 
Seattle, while authorizing a bond issue for 
new school buildings, were not in a con- 
senting mood on March 10, and they voted 
to reject a considerable number of propo- 
sitions that were submitted for popular 
approval. It is reported that the failure of 
the city-manager proposal was due to the 
belief that it would lead to increased ex- 
penditures. The subject had been ex- 
tensively discussed; but it is never possible 
to get a full:vote on questions of this kind, 
and only 42 per cent. of the 118,211 regis- 
tered voters expressed a preference on this 
particular issue. 
Chicago On April 7 there was an 
~ Transit election in Chicago, the out- 
roblems ; A 
standing feature of which was 
the popular vote upon Mayor Dever’s 
proposals (1) to purchase the street railway 
and elevated lines, and (2) to construct a 
subway with public money. By a little 
more than 100,000 majority, the voters of 
Chicago rejected the ordinance in favor of 
municipal ownership, and by a similar 
majority condemned the plan of direct 
municipal operation. The total vote on 
each of these proposals was about 560,000. 
Mayor Dever’s Democratic organization is 
said to have given only lukewarm support 
to the transportation program. The fact 
that Mayor Dever has been trying to en- 
force the laws against gambling and _boot- 
legging is wholly to his credit; but his efforts 
have not been altogether popular. Chicago, 
upon the whole, was afraid that municipal 
ownership would mean more graft, greater 
temptation for politicians, increase in fares, 
with heavier taxes and higher rents. 
Transportation problems in every great 
city have their strictly local aspects; but, 
speaking broadly, there are similar diffi- 
culties to be overcome. 


In New York City there is a 
steady concentration of busi- 
ness on Manhattan Island, 
with population growing by leaps and 
bounds in the outlying boroughs. Brooklyn 
has now surpassed what was formerly New 
York City in the actual number of residents, 
although the number of people who set foot 


New York's 
Millions 
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upon the soil of Manhattan at some time 
during the day is larger than ever. Getting 
the masses of people to and from business in 
the morning hours and the afternoon hours 
is the great problem of the New York 
transit lines; while the increase in the 
number of automobiles (including taxicabs 
and trucks) makes a problem of street 
traffic for which no one offers a real solution. 
These questions will have more or less bear- 
ing upon the municipal campaign this fall, 
with Mayor Hylan quite likely to be the 
candidate of his party once more, and-with 
his opponents looking about anxiously for a 
‘Republican candidate who can draw more 
than party strength. 


A Great 
Railroa 
in Trouble 


That the 11,000-mile Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road, for a generation one of 
the famous and prosperous systems of 
America, should go into the hands of re- 
ceivers just at the time when it is being 
said that the railroad business is again 
coming into its own, calls for explanation 
to the layman. In 1906 the preferred stock 
of the St. Paul sold at 200 and the common 
at 175. Today the quoted values of these 
securities are near the vanishing point. 
The entire body of the road’s stocks and 


bonds has a present market value of less 
than $225,000,000, as against a property 
investment on the company’s books of 
$1,395,000,000. Last year the St. Paul had 
a net income of $19,300,000, whereas the 
interest and other fixed charges were 


$3,000,000 more. ‘There have been no 
accusations of looting or other mismanage- 
ment and the troubles are not due to watered 
capital. In fact, everyone in a position to 
know the situation agrees that President 
Byram and his associates, who came into 
the executive management of the railroad 
in 1917, have made heroic and intelligent 
efforts to keep the famous property from 
bankruptcy. 
Reasons for The ambitious building of the 
oe Puget Sound extension, fif- 
. teen years ago, is generally 

cited as the chief reason for the road’s later 
embarrassments. Thus, with the danger of 
losing essential portions of through traffic 
as a result of alliances among its competi- 
tors, the managers of the St. Paul boldly 
constructed some 1,500 miles of additional 
road through a new and but little developed 
country to the Pacific, at Seattle, furnishing 
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credit for the new construction to the extent 
of $155,000,000 and coming out of its de- 
velopment program with annual interest 
charges increased from less than $9,000,000 
to more than $20,000,000. It is a striking 
fact that our railroads built across the 
Rocky Mountains have all, at one time or 
another, gone into the hands of receivers, 
except the Great Northern. But the Puget 
Sound extension was only one of the con- 
tributing causes to the St. Paul’s disaster 
and if there had not been other factors which 
no one could have been wise enough to fore- 
see in their entirety, the Pacific extension 
would probably have.gone down in railroad 
history as a bold, wise, and successful stroke 
of business. 


The 
Panama Canal 
Competition 


But just at the time when the 
railroad needed some good 
luck to help it live through 
the developing period of this sparsely 
settled country, across which its new line 
ran, other serious difficulties came. The 
competition of the Panama Canal grew im- 
portant. In 1915 the number of transits 
through the Canal was 1154. In 1924 these 
had grown to 4893, the tons of cargo in- 
creasing in the same period from 4,800,000 
to 25,900,000. Then there came five bad 
crop years in the territory served by the 
road. Its passenger traffic showed the 
astonishing decrease from $31,000,000 in 
1920 to $21,700,000 in 1924—ascribed to 
motor-vehicle competition. But the St. 
Paul might even have lived through all these 
assaults on its earning power. The under- 
lying and essential cause of its downfall 
is undoubtedly that which is making trouble 
for nine out of ten American railroads: the 
tremendous increase in operating costs due 
to higher wages, cost of fuel. and other 
supplies, and greatly augmented taxes. 
These essential factors in the cost of pro- 
ducing transportation have increased very 
much more, indeed, since the World War 
than have freight rates. These rates went 
up 35 per cent. for the Western group o! 
railroads, but there was a reduction of 10 
per cent. on agricultural products in 1922 
which was particularly hard on the North- 
western roads. In 1924 they earned only 
3.12 per cent. on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuations of their properties, 
as against 4.35 per cent. earned by all the 
large roads, and 534 per cent. set by the Esch- 
Cummins law as the desirable and per- 
missible earning rate. 
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Too Muck The misfortunes which have 
— recently come to the St. Paul 
. might have come to any road 
operated under the best laid plans, and 
it is difficult to blame the managers of this 
great property unless one assumes that 
human minds should possess foresight 
equal to their hindsight. There is, however, 
one clear moral to be drawn from the 
collapse of this famous transportation 
system and one that needs to be pointed 
out forcibly now, for the reason that the 
capital structures of many other important 
railroads are moving in the same dangerous 
direction that the St. Paul moved. That 
road has no less than $439,000,000 worth of 
bonds out of a total capital issue of $672,- 
000,000. If its capital requirements for the 
past twenty years had been filled through 
the sale of stock as well as bonds, to such an 
extent that the bond and stock issues about 
equalled each other, the road would not now 
be in the hands of receivers. The answer 
of the managers of the St. Paul to such a 
remark would be prompt: They would have 
been delighted to raise money in this 
fashion, but investors would not buy stock, 
insisting on mortgage bonds instead. Scores 
of other railroads are getting into a similar 
unstable condition, and for the same reason. 
Nothing is more certain than that an evil 
day is coming for some of them and perhaps 
for most of them, because the larger propor- 
tion of their capital securities consists of 
debt which must be paid promptly, princi- 
pal and interest, no matter what the earn- 
ings of the road, rather than of certificates 
of partnership—i. e., stock. If these evils 
are to be fended off, such railroads must 
have, in addition to good management, 
rates that will produce profits to attract 
stockholders and reasonable treatment in 
the matter of taxes and restrictive laws. 


Another sensational chapter in 
the history of the automobile 
industry .was completed in 
April when a firm of private bankers in 
New York City drew a check for $146,000,- 
ooo to purchase with it the business produc- 
ing the Dodge car, and within a few days 
sold to thousands of investors the securities 
they had issued against the property. The 
Dodge brothers were John F. and Horace 
E., employees and associates of Henry 
Ford, who left him in 1914, to start a 
business of their own, producing a small 
four-cylinder car of a somewhat higher 


A 
Motor Trade 


Sensation 
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grade and price than the Ford. The first 
year the brothers put out 249 cars; last 
year the sales of the company were over 
$191,000,000.. The recent bankers’ trans- 
action involved the largest cash purchase 
that has been known in American business, 
and is a striking reminder of the stupendous 
volume of the motor-car industry today. 
The reason for the sale was that the two 
brothers Dodge had died some time since 
and their widows did not care to be respon , 
sible for the management of a business of 
such magnificent proportions. No _ less 
striking was the reception by the public 
of the offering of new securities. Within 
a few hours $85,000,000 of the preferred 
stock issued by the bankers (over and 
above $75,000,000 of bonds) was sub- 
scribed for several times over. 


The President 
Plans Lower 
Taxes 


While the cartoonists and 
paragraphers were having such 
a pleasant time over the cost 
of the President’s Easter wearing apparel, 
he and his administrative officers were 
planning some important economies in, 
government, which they hope will bring 
down annual expenditures below $3,000,- 
000,000 and make possible a reduction of 
taxes, when the next Congress meets, 
amounting to something like $500,000,000. 
Some of the ardent economizers speak of 
$350,000,000 as a more probable figure of 
the lightening of the public’s load; but the 
President has set the larger sum as the goal 
of the Administration. The only way of 
accomplishing it is to spend less money in 
transacting the governmental business, and 
the President has his eye on the excessive 
overhead expenses incurred by a number of 
more or less independent commissions and 
departments. There is no doubt that a 
rearrangement and some consolidation of 
these federal activities might save many 
millions of dollars a year. There is much 
talk of new legislation, for instance, shifting 
the Trade Commission to the Department of 
Justice, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the Department of Commerce, 
and the Shipping Board to the Department 
of Justice. As a matter of fact, a bill for a 
general reorganization of the Government 
has been before Congress a long time; it 
was one that President Harding had set his 
heart on but which had been held up by 
bureaucratic jealousies. The number of 
governmental activities has increased so 
rapidly in the last decade or two, without 
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HIGH TREASURY OFFICIALS MAKE A CALL AT THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(At the right is Secretary Kellogg, and next to him Secretary Mellon; third is Mr. Eliot Wadsworth, and at the left is 


Mr. Garrard B. Winston. d 
services that gained international recognition. 


Mr. Eliot Wadsworth retired from his position as Assistant Secretary on March 25 after 
Mr. Winston is Under-Secretary of the Treasury, and he went to 


Europe last month with no official business that was publicly announced) 


any well-conceived plan for welding all of 
them into one efficient economical organiza- 
tion, that there is an undoubted field here 
for the Administration’s economy plans. 


Speculation in The latter part of March and 
Gr hg the first week of April saw an 
exceptionally sharp revision 

of prices on the stock and grain exchanges; 
so abrupt and extensive was the decline that 
much talk has been heard of hard times 
ahead. Wheat reached $2.0578 per bushel 
in Jar uary, the highest peace-time price in 
nearly sixty years; only a few weeks later 
the price was around $1.50. On the stock 
exchange some of the speculative favorites 
lost fifty points or more in a few days, the 
average price of stocks declining about 
twelve points with great rapidity. If 
mounting security quotations indicate good 
times ahead in general business, do not col- 
lapsing prices point to trouble? The theory 
that the stock market is a reliable indicator 
of what is coming in industrial conditions 
has been more or less discredited in recent 
years; Secretary Hoover has_ recently 
pointed out serious weaknesses in this 
“barometer.” On the present occasion men 
like Judge Gary, Mr. Charles Schwab, and 
Secretaries Mellon and Hoover have come 


forward to assure business men of their 
belief that reasonably ‘‘good times” are 
ahead of this country, whatever the gyra- 
tions of the stock market. Since the Novem- 
ber elections there has been a pyramiding 
speculation in both stocks and wheat so per- 
sistent and successful that the public was 
lured in for its usual uncalculating and unsci- 
entific participation—with the usual results. 





Optimism Certainly the news from the 
of Wheat = American producers of winter 
Farmers 


wheat and from the stocks on 
hand, suggests the reverse of a collapse in 
wheat prices. The carry-over of old wheat 
is estimated for next July 1 at about 50,000,- 
ooo bushels—less than half the carry-over of 
last year. The official Government fore- 
casts of our winter-wheat production on 
April 9 was 474,000,000 bushels, against 
590,000,000 bushels last year. The crop 
in our Southwest has suffered severely 
from drought. On the other hand, the 
spring-wheat farmers are reported to be 
planting an unusually large acreage—more 
than 13 per cent. in excess of last year’s, and 
the Canadian producers, undismayed by 
their poor crop of last year are planning, it 
is reported, to increase their 1925 wheat 
acreage by no less than 3,000,000 acres. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 16 to April 15, 1925) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

March 16.—The Senate rejects the President’s 
renomination of Charles B. Warren as Attorney- 
General, voting 46 to 39; the majority is composed of 
35 Democrats, 6 Republicans, 4 Radicals, and 1 
Farmer-Laborite. 

March 17.—In the Senate, Mr. John G. Sargent 
is unanimously confirmed as Attorney-General, 
without debate. 

March 18.—The Senate rejects the second nomi- 
nation of Thomas F. Woodlock for member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and adjourns 
“without day” after confirming thirty other 
appointments. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

March 16.—Renick W. Dunlap, of Ohio, is chosen 
as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture by President 
Coolidge. 

March 17.—Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman is named 
by the President as Ambassador to Germany, suc- 
ceeding Alanson B. Houghton, who goes to London 
(Mr. Kellogg having become Secretary of State). 

Secretary Mellon addresses the Bankers’ Club of 
Richmond, Va., on tax-reduction and reform. 

March 18.—At Fairmont, W. Va., three men are 
arrested in connection with a mine explosion which 
entombs thirty-four men. 
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ADMIRAL ROBERT E. COONTZ, COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES FLEET 


(The Admiral is in active charge of the great army and 
navy maneuvers in the Pacific. He was appointed com- 
mander of the fleet in August, 1923, after long and 
notable service as Chief of Naval Operations. He was 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1885, and com- 
manded a division of the fleet during the world war) 
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The Connecticut Senate accepts an unfavorable 
report on a birth-control bill giving discretionary 
powers to physicians. : 

John G. Sargent takes office as Attorney-General, 
succeeding Harlan F. Stone, now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Peter Augustus Jay is promoted from Minister to 
Rumania to Ambassador to Argentina, U. Grant 
Smith from Minister to Albania to Minister to 
Uruguay, and George L.*Kreeck is appointed Min- 
ister to Paraguay. 

William G. Green, Jr., of Iowa; Percy W. Phillips, 
of New York; Logan Morris, of Utah, and William 
L. Lowe, of Texas, are appointed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

The New Hampshire legislature rejects the Child- 
Labor amendment; the Senate is unanimously 
opposed, and the House votes it down, 327 to 37. 

March 19.—The New York Senate passes a bill 
to compel New York City to adopt voting machines. 

The Patent Office is transferred from the Interior 
Department to Secretary Hoover’s Department of 
Commerce by presidential decree. _ 

March 23.—Governor Austin Peay signs a law 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools of Tennessee. 


March 24.—The New York Board of Aldermen 
transfers jurisdiction over taxicabs from the License 
Department to the Police Department. 

The New York State Assembly passes the voting 
machine law for New York City, 90 to 50, and it 
goes to Governor Smith for signature. 

March 25.—The Delaware House votes 31 to 
against abolishing the whipping post. 

Thomas F. Woodlock, of New, York, is appointed 
by President Coolidge as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; two previous nomina- 
tions have been blocked by Southern Senators 
for geographical reasons. 

President Coolidge and Senator Borah confer on 
a second International Conference on Naval 
Armaments. 


March 26.—The New York Senate defeats a 
liquor-enforcement bill; a grade- crossing-elimination 
resolution is passed, carrying a constitutional 
amendment to permit $300,000,000 of bonds. 

The Port of New York Authority bills for three 
bridges are adopted by the New York legislature; 
$2,000,000 is appropriated for two Staten Island 
bridges and $100,000 for surveys for a bridge across 
the Hudson north of 125th Street. 

The Government’s Teapot Dome oil-lease trial 
is ended after three weeks; decision is reserved until 
summer. 


March 27.—Senator Burton K. Wheeler is in- 
dicted at Washington for conspiracy illegally to 
obtain use of Government oil and gas lands in 


Montana. 
The New 


‘ork legislative session ends with adop- 
tion of a 25 per cent. reduction of income taxes, 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 














THE “WEST VIRGINIA,” ONE OF THE MOST MODERN VESSELS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
LEAVING NEW YORK RECENTLY TO PARTICIPATE IN THE GREAT MANEUVERS IN THE PACIFIC 


provision for constitutional amendment permitting 
a $100,000,000 bond issue spread over ten years, 
for permanent improvements, and appropriation of 
$9,000,000 for additional State aid to rural schools. 

The Muscle Shoals Commission is appointed by 
President Coolidge; it is composed of John C. 
McKenzie, of Illinois, Nathaniel B. Dial, of South 
Carolina; Prof. Harry A. Curtis, of Yale; William 
McClellan, of New York, and Russell F. Bower, of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. 

March 30.—Postmaster-General New reduces in 
rank six suspended postal officials at New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Springfield, Ohio; Louisville, Ky., 
and Chicago, for lobbying the postal-pay and rate- 
raise bill. 

A seaplane is captured by the Coast Guard 
destroyer Majave off New York for rum-running; 
this extends the seizure range of communicating 
vessels to about 100 miles under various treaties. 

March 31.—The U. S. Shipping Board accepts the 
cash offer of the Dollar Steamship Line of $5,625,000 
for five President-type ships. 

Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson, of Texas, signs a bill 
extending executive clemency to her husband, an 
ex-Governor, who was impeached in 1917. 

April 1.—Col. Lincoln C. Andrews, of New York, 
new Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is placed 
in charge of prohibition enforcement, Assistant Sec- 
tetary McKenzie Moss continues in charge of tax 
collection in the Internal Revenue Bureau. Eliot 
Wadsworth retires, and Under Secretary Garrard 
B, Winston becomes secretary of the World War 
Foreign Debt Committee. 

At the Christian Work Congress in Montevideo, 
a former President of Uruguay, Dr. Baltasar Brum, 
advocates a Pan-American League of Nations, along 
the lines he suggested at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 

April 3.—District of Columbia indictments for 
bribery and conspiracy to defraud, against Edward 
L. Doheny, Harry F. Sinclair, and Albert B. Fall, in 
the Elk Hills and Teapot Dome oil-reserve cases, 
are squashed because of a technicality; the Govern- 
ment appeals. 


The Child-Labor amendment is rejected by the 
West Virginia House, 66 to 19. 

The United States Fleet leaves San Pedro for a 
five-months’ cruise to San Francisco, Hawaii, and 
Australia; 96 ships of the line are led by the flagship 
Seattle, under command of Adm. Robert E. Coontz. 

April 4.—Senator William E. Borah (Rep., Id.) 
speaks at Chicago on decentralization of the 
Federal Government; he demands a cure for the 
“‘saturnalia of crime” and says domestic conditions 
demand ‘‘a consecration of heart and mind second 
only to that which built the republic itself.” 

Gerald Chapman, mail bandit, is convicted of 
murder by a Hartford, Conn., jury after a trial which 
attracted nation-wide attention; he is sentenced to 
be hanged. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, 71 former policemen and 
other public officials plead guilty to indictments for 
conspiracy to violate the prohibition law. 

April 5.—Palmer Canfield, Federal Prohibition 
Director for New York State, recommends that the 
Government buy up all liquor in bonded warehouses 
and dispense it under control; he estimates that there 
are 5,000,000 counterfeit prescriptions held by re- 
tail druggists; about 25,000,000 gallons of whisky 
are in bond. 

At Omaha, Neb., 500 bootleggers are rounded up 
for trial in the federal court. 

April 6.—President Coolidge addresses the Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C., supporting the practice of protecting 
home industries by tariffs and noting the constitu- 
tional requirement against American export taxes, 
as contrasted with discriminatory practices abroad. 

The Westchester County, N. Y., Board of Super- 
visors appropriates $10,411,000 for a system of 
parkways, parks, golf courses, bathing beaches, and 
recreation centers for the public use. 

April 7.—Chicago voters defeat the proposals 
of Mayor Dever to purchase control of elevated and 
street railways and to construct a municipal subway. 

The West Virginia Senate rejects the Child-Labor 
Amendment, voting 22 to 4. 
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HONORED GUESTS AT ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


(At the left is Don Juan Riano, Spanish Ambassador to 
the United States, and at the right is Brig.-Gen. G. A. L. 
Dumont of France. Our photograph was taken on April 
4 at the Ponce de Leon Celebration in St. Augustine, 
where the Spanish explorer landed in 1513. The city is 
the oldest in the United States, and was founded by Don 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles, a Spanish general, who 
erected a fort there in 1565) 


April 9.—Fredcrick C. Hicks, of New York, is 
appointed Alien Property Custodian. 

John Van Antwerp MacMurray, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of Far Eastern affairs, is 
appointed Minister to China. 

President Coolidge orders a survey to determine 
the actual usefulness of some forty independent 
agencies of government. 

April 13.—The United States Supreme Court 
holds, unanimously, that the Kansas law for com- 
pulsory arbitration, under its Industrial Court, is 
unconstitutional. 

President Coolidge orders an increase in the duty 
on potassium chlorate from 11% to 214 cents a pound 
under the “flexible” provision of Tariff law, upon 
unanimous recommendation by the Tariff Board. 

April 14.—The Supreme Court hears Solicitor- 
General Beck defend the right of the President to 
dismiss federal appointees without consulting the 
Senate, in the case of a postmaster removed at 
Portland, Ore. 

The Minnesota Senate rejects the Child Labor 
amendment, voting 36 to 28. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 16.—In Alsace, a Catholic Archbishop 
calls a strike of school children as a protest against 
abolishing religious (Catholic) instruction in 
Government schools. 

March 17.—King George, of England, names a 
Council of State to act during his absence on a 
Mediterranean voyage, composed of Prince Henry, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
Prime Minister Baldwin. 

March 19.—Former German Chancellor Wilhelm 
Marx refuses the premiership of Prussia, to which he 
was recently elected; Dr. Marx is a candidate for 
President of the Republic. 

March 20.—The French Chamber of Deputies in 
great disorder, concludes debate on separation of 
Church and State, in Alsace-Lorraine. 

March 23.—The Japanese Parliament passes the 
Alien Land Ownership law, prohibiting purchase by 
citizens of countries where Japanese cannot own 
land. 

The Egyptian Parliament is dissolved on the first 
day of its session, Premier Ziwar resigning because 
Zaghlul Pasha was elected President of the Chamber; 
new elections will be held May 23. 

March 24.—The British position regarding 
Europe is outlined by Austen Chamberlain, Foreign 
Secretary, in the House of Commons; England re- 
nounces the protocol and advocates a treaty between 
Germany and the allies guaranteeing Germany’s 
western frontier and bringing her into full member- 
ship in the League. 

American financial experts, headed by Prof. 
Jeremiah Jenks, arrive at Managua to reorganize 
the Nicaraguan banking system. 

March 26.—Premier Mussolini of Italy, recovered 
from illness, is received by King Victor Emmanuel. 

The German Government publishes a draft of the 
revaluation law, by which outstanding federal, 
state, and municipal bonds amounting to some 
70,000,000,000 marks will be converted for about 
3,500,000,000 gold marks of new bonds, without 
interest or redemption during the reparation period 
except old bonds held previous to July 1, 1920. 

March 28.—The Prince of Wales leaves England 
for a seven-months tour to South Africa and South 
America. 

March 29.—The German elections fail to produce 
a suflicient majority for any one candidate; Jarres, a 
Nationalist, gets 10,388,000 votes; Braun, Socialist, 
7,786,000; Marx, Centrist, 3,884,000; Thaelmann, 
Communist, 1,870,000; Hellpach, Democrat, 1,565,- 
000; Held, Bavarian People’s Party, 1,003,000; and 
Ludendorff, 284,000; voters cast 3,000,000 fewer 
votes than in parliamentary elections of December; 
a second election will be held April 26. 

Both houses of the Japanese Diet pass a com- 
promise manhood suffrage bill increasing the 
electorate from 3,000,000 to 14,000,000 and per- 
mitting male suffrage at the age of thirty; the bill 
goes to the Prince Regent for signature. 

President Solorzano of Nicaragua selects a new 
Cabinet, with José Andres Urtecho as Foreign 
Minister and former President Martinez as Minister 
of Interior. 


March 31.—In Finland, M. Tulenheimo forms a 
new Cabinet, with M. Idman as Foreign Minister. 

April 2.—Etienne Clementel, French Minister of 
Finance, resigns after Premier Herriot denies his 
announcement that the Government would in- 
crease the bank-note circulation. . 

Premier Mussolini asks that the Italian aviation 
appropriation for 1925-26 be reduced from 702,000, 
000 to 450,000,000 lire for economic reasons. 

April 3—M. Loucheur withdraws the support of 
his “Radical Left” group from Premier Herriot; 
Senator Anatole de Monzie is appointed Minister of 
Finance. 
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CAPT. DONALD MacMILLAN OUTLINES HIS AVIATION ROUTE TO THE NORTH POLE 


(Left to right, are: Capt. Donald MacMillan, the Arctic explorer; Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the National 
Geographic Society; Commander E. F. McDonald, president of the National Association of Broadcasters; and Com- 
mander G. C. Isbester, U.S. N. R. The expedition starts about June 27 from Wiscasset, Me., under the auspices of the 
National Geographic Society, and will make extensive use of airplanes, from a base to be established at Etah about 


August 1. 


Commander Peary discovered the North Pole on April 6, 1909, but the center of Ellsmere Island, Grant 


Land, and the Greenland ice cap, and the interior of Baffin Island and Northern Labrador have never been explored) 


The Dail Eireann votes 58 to o in passing the 
River Shannon electric power bill. The 
Ulster elections result in seating 32 Unionists, 4 
Independents, 3 Laborites, to Nationalists, 2 
Republicans, and 1 Tenant; Premier Craig’s 
position is thus weakened by the loss of seven seats. 

The Greek National Assembly authorizes the 
building of a water-works system for Athens. 

Dr. Wilhelm Marx is officially proclaimed the 
combined; nominee of German Centrists, Demo- 
crats, and Socialists for President. 

Otto Braun, Socialist, is elected 
Prussia by 230 votes out of 440. 

_ April 5—M. Alexandre Millerand, recently 
forced to resign as President of France, is elected to 
the Senate. 


Premier of 


April 6.—West Australia votes against prohi- 
bition, 64,377 to 35,806. 

Premier Herriot’s Government presents a plan for 
4 Io per cent. capital levy to be spread over five 
years and an increase of bank-note circulation of 
4,000,000,000 francs, half of which is already 
illegally issued. 

April 8.+-Field Marshal von Hindenburg is 
chosen by the German conservative Nationalists, 
People’s Party, and Economic Party to run for 
President against Wilhelm Marx; Hindenburg is 
supported by Von Tirpitz and the former Kaiser, 
and Jarres is shelved as nominee, while Stresemann 


is discarded as leader; the campaign is to be a fight 
between the new and the old regimes. 

The Turkish Government orders a complete 
mobilization to suppress a Kurdish revolt. 

April 9.—The British Colonial Office announces a 
plan to send 450,000 persons to Australia in ten 
years; Australia will raise $170,000,000 for loans to 
assist the settlers, while England will pay their 
passage and remit to the Commonwealth $650,000 
for every $3,750,000 raised by Australia. 

April 1o.—The Herriot Government is defeated in 
the French Senate, 156 to 132, and resigns. 

April 14.—Aristide Briand having failed to 
organize a French Cabinet, Paul Painleve, President 
of the Chamber, is called upon by President Dou- 
mergue to form one. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 20.—Poland and Lithuania settle their 
border dispute, Polish patrols surrendering Lithuan- 
ian guards recently captured. 

March 23.—Gen. John J. Pershing is appointed by 
President Coolidge as head of the Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscite Commission. 

March 24.—The Soviet Court at Moscow declares 
void the Sinclair oil concession on Saghalien Island, 
on the ground that prospecting was not started 
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promptly; Japanese military authorities had ousted 
the Sinclair operators; Japan’s occupation ‘of the 
northern half of Saghalien ends May 25 under the 
new treaty with Russia. 

March 29.—Peru protest to President Coolidge, 
as arbitrator, against certain so-called errors in 
translation of the treaty of Ancon; Peru wishes 
Chilean authorities removed during the plebiscite, 
and would replace Chilean police and troops with 
American marines or native constabulary. 

March 30.—The League of Nations Malaria 
Commission names Dr. Samuel Taylor Darling of 
the Unitéd States, Professor Brumpt of France, and 
Colonel Christophers of Britain as corresponding 
members. ; 

April 1—A commission of world experts on 
jurisprudence assembles at Geneva to begin the 
great task of progressive codification of inter- 
national law; M. Hammarskjoeld, of Sweden, is 
chairman. 

April 2.—A German Agricultural Commissionleaves 
for the United States to study farm progress; the 
members are, Dr. Theodor Brinkmann, Dr. George 
Keuhne, Dr. Theodor Roemer, and Joachim Deiche. 

April 3.—New Zealand notifies the League 
Secretariat in Geneva that all future communi- 
cations should be sent direct to Wellington. 

April 4.—Germany and Belgium sign a trade 
agreement applying especially to Belgian Congo and 
mandated territories. 

April 5—Russo-Polish relations become strained 
over the killing of two Russian prisoners by a 
Polish police sergeant. 

April 6.—The League of Nations jurists decide to 
begin codification of international law on territorial 
waters, double nationality and no nationality, law 
of Government-owned ships, and extradition. 

April 7.—Count Karolyi, former President of 
Hungary, and his wife leave the United States for 
Canada; he had been requested not to speak for 
Communism. 

Theodore E. Burton is selected for membership 
in the American delegation at the League Inter- 
national Arms Traflic Conference in May. 

April 9.—President Coolidge answers Peru’s 
protest against his Tacna-Arica arbitration decision 
saying that a fair plebiscite is assured under General 
Pershing’s supervision, that withdrawal of Chilean 
troops is a question for the commission; and that the 
award awaits fulfilment of Peru’s promise of 
acceptance and appointment of representatives. 


April 12.—President Coolidge names delegates to 
the Pan-American Road Conference (October 3-13) 
at Buenos Aires; they are J. Walter Drake, Charles 
M. Babcock, of Minnesota, F’. L. Bishop, of Pitts- 
burgh, William E. Hull of Illinois, Thomas H. Mac- 
Denald, Frank Page, of North Carolina, and Dr. 
G. A. Sherwell. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 16.—A new cable.line is opened between 
New York and Rome, 5422 miles long. 


March 18.—A tornado in Missouri, southern 
Illinois, and Indiana ruins several towns, killing 
1ooo persons; Red Cross aid is rushed from all 
sections. 

The Breakers Hotel at Palm Beach, Florida, is 
Jestroyed by fire. . . . Mrs. Tussaud’s waxworks 


museum at London is destroyed by fire. . . . In 
Tokyo, Japan, a conflagration wipes out 1009 
dwellings and leaves 20,000 people homeless. 

March 29.—The gain in Roman Catholic Church 
membership for 1924 is reported as 94,241; the total 
United States membership is 18,654,028; there are 
17,284 churches and 23,697 clergymen; parochial 
school enrollment is 2,038,624. 

March 30.—The New York stock market registers 
low records for the year. 

April 1.—At Jerusalem, the Hebrew University on 
Mount Scopus is opened by the Earl of Balfour. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana buys 
control of Edward L. Doheny’s Pan-American 
Petroleum Company; the merger combines total 
assets of $584,000,000 and securities worth $787, 
000,009. 

A general strike is begun by miners in the West 
Virginia coal fields; 18 union mines suspend oper- 
ations. 

Dillon, Read & Co., New York bankers, buy the 
Dodge automobile business, for immediate resale to 
the public. 

April 5.—Near Miami, Fla., a tornado kills three 
persons and hurts 23, leaving 400 people homeless. 

The Roosevelt Memorial competition for the 
design of a national monument at Washington, D. 
C., is opened; the monument will cost about 
$1,000,000. 

April 6.—The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
receives a bequest of $3,000,000 worth of paintings, 
statuary, tapestries, and furniture under the will of 
the late Senator William A. Clark, of Montana. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lakewood, N. J., is 
decorated by the King of Italy for replenishing 
Italian devastated forests through the American 
Tree Association. 

April 7.—The airplane carrier Saratoga is launched 
at Camden, N. J., the largest vessel of its kind in the 
world. 

At the American Chemical Society meeting in 
Baltimore, Md., Dr. Charles H. Herty announces a 
program of research in the petroleum industry. 


April 8.—Lieut.-Commander Robert Y. Byrd is 
chosen by Secretary Wilbur to command the navy 
flying unit in the Donald R. MacMillan polar 
expedition next summer. 


April 311—The National Civic Association 
initiates a series of industrial round-table dis- 
cussions in New York City, aiming at elimination of 
waste in industry through better codéperation 
between employees and employers. : 

Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. and Kermit Roosevelt 
leave New York on an expedition to Tibet and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The American Committee for Devastated France, 
headed by Anne Morgan, completes its work, 
having raised $4,813,749 for reconstruction and 
spent $3,699,873 for its work, administration cost 
$337,708, and $721,195 went for campaigns and 
benefits. 

April 12.—Boston University opens a new course 
for women on matrimony, with forty students under 
Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald. . 

April 13.—The Fords start a commercial aviation 
service between Detroit and Chicago with an all- 
metal freight airplane. 

April 14.—At Ur of the Chaldees, archeologists 
under C. Leonard Wooley discover a stone sla 
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containing records of the building of the Ziggurat by 


King Ur-Engur of Babylonia about 2300 B. C. 
Samuel Rea retires as head of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and is succeeded by W. W. Atterbury. 


OBITUARY 


March 16.—Dr. August von Wassermann, noted 
German physician who developed the famous 
Wassermann blood test, 59. Edward Felix 
Van Reuth, Baltimore art connoisseur, 88. . . 
The Rt. Rev. James Hazen White, Episcopal 
Bishop of Northern India, 76 . Viscount Goro 
Miura, former Japanese War Minister, 79. 

March 17.—William Wesley Weaver, Wisconsin 
author and educator, 72. . . Samuel S. Childs, 
restaurateur, 61. . Max Thier, noted German 
philatelist, 75. 

March United States Senator 
Charles A. Culberson, of Texas, 70. . . William 
Walter Bradfield, Marconi expert and executive, 46. 

March 20.—Marquess Curzon of Keddleston, 
noted British statesman and former Foreign 
Minister, 66. . . . Herman Vollrat Hilprecht, 
Philadelphia paleologist, 66. 

March 21.—Prof. Victor Ebner-Rofenstein, 
trian anatomist and histologist, 83. 

March 22.—Frank Glines Patchin, journalist and 
juvenile author, 64. . . Mme. Marie Brema, 
operatic singer. 

March 23.—Manly Marcus Gillan, advertising 
specialist, 78. . . . Mrs. John Gordon Battelle, 
Ohio Republican, 62. . . . Judge Charles Louis 
McKeehan, of the U. S. Circuit Court at Phila- 
delphia, 50. . . . Dr. George Stuart Fullerton, 
Columbia University philosopher, 66. . . . Logan 
Grant McPherson, economist and railroad expert, 
61. 

March 24.—Milton H. Freeman, Hudson tunnel 
engineer. 

March 25.—Newman rb, nnancier and railway- 
man, 74. . . . Gen. Lord Henry Seymour Rawlin- 
son, noted British commander in chief in India, 
64... . J. Epps Brown, head of Southern Bell 
Telephone Company, 58. 

March 26.—J. Fred Zimmerman, Sr., Phila- 
delphia theatrical manager, 84. 

March 28.—Dr. Aaron B. Miller, Syracuse 
University gynecologist, 66. . John Jacob 
Rogers, Representative in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, who drafted diplomatic reorganization bill, 
44... . Brig. Gen. Frank Huntington Phipps, 
US. A., retired, 81. . Thomas H. Leaming, 
noted dye chemist, 38. 

March 29—J. Brandt Walker, 
Street plunger, 60. . Thomas 
Tully, Brooklyn, N. Y., reformer, 82. . 
Underwood, humorous journalist. 

March 30.—Edward Siedle, opera stage expert, 
66. . . . Col. Vespasian Warner, Illinois Civil War 
veteran and former Congressman, 82. 

April 1.—William S. Geer, physical director at 
Harvard, 4o. Mrs. Henrietta M. King, 
owner of world’s largest ranch (1,280,000 acres), of 
Texas, 93. . . . Dr. Thomas James Watkins, 
noted Chicago gynecologist, 62. 

April 2.—Sir William Acworth, British railway 
economist, 74. . Vice Admiral Michael Culme- 
Seymour, of the British navy, 58. . . . Joseph Rea 
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~ Reed, former Chief Justice of Iowa Supreme Court, 


go. 

April 3.—Joseph) Flory, St. Louis World’s Fair 
official, 68 . Jean de Reszke, noted French 
tenor, 75. . Bernice de Pasquali, coloratura 
soprano. 

April 4.—George Wesley Atkinson, Governor of 
West Virginia, 1897-1901, 80. . . . Dr. John 
Howard Harris, former president of Bucknell 
University, 77. Mrs. Irene Bishop Hurley, 
noted miniature painter, 43. 

April 5.—Dr. Henry Malter, Philadelphia Hebrew 
scholar, 59. . . . Dr. Homer Irving Ostrom, 

noted surgeon, 73. . . 
Livingston Roe, former 
Standard Oil official, 84. 

April 6.—Archbishop 
George Alexander Chris- 
tie, Catholic, of Port- 
land, Ore., 75. 


April 8—The Most 
Rev. Dr. Tikhon, former 
Patriarch of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, 70. . 
Warren C. Van Slyke, 
New York lawyer and 
wartime Assistant Chief 
of Naval Intelligence, 
51... . Frank Stephen 
Baldwin, inventor of a 
calculating machine, 86. 
. . . Brig. Gen. Arthur 
R. Curtis, Wisconsin 
Civil War veteran, 82. 
. > »« Capt. Henry’ © 
Hayden, Brooklyn, N. 

Y., veteran, 88. . 
(Noted German bacteriolo- James S. King 
gist, serum research worker id 
sad Cosorene, of = er, 73- 
in 1906. Born in Bamberg, April 9.—Dr. Andrew 
Jay Cross, noted optom- 


in 1866, he graduated as a y 
Doctor of Medicine from etrist and author, 68 
James W. Grant, 


Strasbourg University and 
Connecticut inventor. 


studied infectious diseases 
under Koch and Erlich) 

. Nicholas Cuneo, New 
York fruit importer, 72. . . Mrs. Abbie Carring- 
ton Lawys, coloratura soprano, 69... . Dr. 
William Frye Thomas, Baptist missionary in Burma, 
69. . . . Fritz Baedeker, German guide-book 
publisher, 8r. 

April 10.—Gerald Rudderow Brown, New York 
real-estate expert, 67. Arthur Lord, Boston 
lawyer and historian, 74. . . . Murray Edward 
Poole, Ithaca, N. Y., geneologist, 68. . . . Col. 
Giles Bishop, U. S. M. C., author. 

April 12.—William Ellsworth Glasscock, Governor 
of West Virginia, 1909-’13, 62. 

April 13.—Elwood Haynes, pioneer automobile 
manufacturer, of Kokomo, Ind., 68. . Edward 
Covell Rogers, Connecticut paper manufacturer, 
86. . . .-Dr. William Edgar Geil, explorer and 
author, of Pennsylvania, 60. 

April 14.—Rear Adm. Charles Thomas Forse, 
J. S. N., retired, 70. . Samuel H. Steele, 
publisher of textile trade journals, 66. Count 
Tosuke Hirata, former Japanese lord keeper of 
privy seal, 76. 

April 15.—John Singer Sargent, noted portrait 
painter and mural decorator, 69. 
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THE PRINCE OF A FAR-FLUNG EMPIRE 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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COVERING TOO MUCH TERRITORY SENDING OUT THE INVITATIONS 
From the Herald Tribune © (New York) From the Journal (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
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THE BACK-SEAT DRIVER—From the Dazly News (Chicago, 1) 


HE end of the Senate session, on March 

18, did not bring with it a truce in the 
age-long debate over rules of procedure. 
It has been expected, rather, that Vice- 
President Dawes will find more than one 
opportunity—in public addresses outside 
the Senate Chamber—to renew the sugges- 
tions he made in his inaugural speech. Thus 
his appearance before the annual conference 
of newspaper publishers, at New York on 





April 21, had been looked forward to with 
unusual interest. The adoption of the 
Isle of Pines treaty by the Senate in 
March, after twenty years of debate and 
neglect, furnishes one newspaper with ex- 
cuse for a good-natured “roast” in the 
cartoon which we reproduce below. Vice- 
President Dawes seems at least to have 
drawn wide attention to the cause which he 
champions. 
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DELILAH DAWES ALLOWS NO REST FOR THE 
WEARY SENATE 
From the Evening Post (New York) 


SOME DAY THEY WILL LET OFF ANOTHER 
PASSENGER 


From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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NOBODY LOVES A GUNMAN TILL HE’S SAFE BEHIND THE BARS 
From the Herald Tribune © (New York) 

















VON HINDENBURG RISKS HIS REPUTATION 
From the Evening Post (New York) 

















A SURPRISE PACKAGE 


From the Capital (Topeka, Kans.) ; 
{The German war hero, Field Marshal von Hindenburg, be- 
came a candidate for President last month] 


























THAT BURGLAR ALARM 








INVENTOR: ‘You see, if any one trips over one of the wires 
FRANCE MUST CHOOSE THE MEDICINE: all the powder explodes and the whole house is roused.”” 


INFLATION, CAPITAL LEVY, OR TAXATION FOREIGN MINISTER CHAMBERLAIN: “Well, I don’t think I 
want it, thank you!” 


From the World (New York) From the Evening News (London, England) 
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DOMINION CUBS: “DON’T GO INTO THE ARK, DADDY!” 
From the Express (London, England) 


The Protocol adopted at Geneva several 
months ago, containing interpretations or 
amendments of the League of Nations 
Covenant, has now in effect been rejected 
by Great Britain. -It will be remembered 
that the Labor government of Ramsay Mac- 


Donald was in power when the Protocol 
was arranged, while it is the Conservative 
government of Premier Baldwin which de- 
clines to ratify the agreement. Britain’s 
Colonies are not over-anxious to agree to 
defend present frontiers in Europe. 




















WATCHING THE GERMAN ELECTION 


From Lustige Blaetter (Berlin, Germany) 
palhis is the first time the German people have directly 
trcipated in the choice of a President; and the possible 
caaopa of those believing in a monarchy—rather than a 
Public—has been widely discussed] 














PRUSSIANISM REVIVED 
_ CHORUS OF GERMAN MONARCHISTS (after the death of Ebert, 
Germany’s first President): ‘‘We must get the crown on—even 
if the whole building collapses.” 


From Lustige Blaetter (Berlin, Germany) 
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FRANCE AND ITALY PUT THEIR SHOULDERS TO IT—BUT NOTICE JOHN BULL! 


From the Express (London, England) 


If we may judge British public opinion by 
the cartoons that are available—which is 
not wholly an improper method, for cartoon 
comment is daring enough to be frank and 
therefore honest—the average citizen in the 
island kingdom believes that John Bull is 


receiving little assistance in the struggle to 
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THE POOR DRUDGE 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 


bear the burden of war debts. This failgre 
to assist involves not only France and Italy F 
but Uncle Sam as well. The American ne 
reader, indeed, may wish to revise his own 





good opinion of himself after studying ‘the 
cartoons reproduced from the foreign press, 
on this page and the two following ones. 
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HELPING ONE ANOTHER 
From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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- THE BRITISH TAXPAYER BECOMES TIRED OF 
THE ROLE OF ATLAS 


From the Courier (Liverpool, England) 
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re THE AMERICAN HAMLET 

ly “*Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him too well!” 

an From the Express (London, England) 

vn [Mr. Jobn Barrymore has been rendering an American 
interpretation of ‘‘Hamlet’’ to Londoners within recent weeks 

he —affording an inspiration to this British cartoonist, whose 
characterization of Uncle Sam is less bitter than the work of 

3S, some of his contemporaries} 

THE BOTTOMLESS POCKET; OR WHAT TO DO 
Ls WITH THE BRITISH TREASURY SURPLUS 


From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 









































SETTLING A DEBT 


‘ UNCLE Sam (to the French cock): ‘* You'll cough up every 
(Uncle Sam's Navy maneuvers in the Pacific) dollar of it before I let you go!” 


From Nippon Oyobi Nipponjin (Japan) From Le Petit Bleu (Paris, France) 


NO EXPLANATION IS NEEDED 
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WHEN THE GERMAN PAYS UP 


Joun Butt (to France): ‘I hope, dear Marianne, that you 
































have brought a crumb-tray with you! 
From Ruy Blas (Paris, France) 
x 
“> 
ae 
Hier 
ruhen meine 
THE FALLING FRANC : 1 ap 
an Frankreich pre 
MARIANNE: “Uncle, can’t you make my baloon go up again? q epump en 
I would like to have one as good as Fritz’s | { ol rs 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Gertemny) po I 
{[Germany, with the help of Uncle Sam and the powers of over t 
Europe, has succeeded in stabilizing the mark; but the French F 
franc and French credit are still in a condition far from healthy. 
The failure of the Herriot Government last month was due to 
the necessity for radical tax measures—just as Poincaré's had 








been—and the French people are not yet ready to accept them] pel 








HERE LIE THE DOLLARS I LOANED TO FRANCE 


[Uncle Samuel contemplates the erection of a monument 
which will for all time serve to remind him of his warm friendship 
with France] 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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FRANCE’S HANDICAP IS 

a times higher than mine? But then there THE MAN WITH THE HEART OF GOLD Boral 
nate 


From Le Rire (Paris, France) From Les Potins de Paris (Paris, France) 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 


Japan (offering the ‘“‘treaty” food to the Russian hound): 
“T hope I shan’t have any trouble from you when I try to look 
over th‘s wall!”’ 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 




















A RUSSIAN VIEW OF SENATOR BORAH 


From Jzvestia (Moscow, Russia) 

[Secretary Hughes, opposed to recognizing the Soviet Govern- 
ment, leaves the State Department at the moment when Mr. 
Borah, who believes in recognition, becomes chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations] 




















A BOLSHEVIK-JAPANESE IDYL 
“*My dear, I give you India." 
“And you, dear Ivan, shall have North China.” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


























‘FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS” WAS THE CREED 
OF THE FRENCH PREMIER, HERRIOT 




















BUT RUSSIA’S DEBT TO FRANCE WAS A 
DIFFERENT MATTER! 


From Jzvestia (Moscow, Russia) 





FLORIDA—THE PIONEER STATE 


BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


[Florida’s winter and spring season has been more remarkable—for its appeal to increasing hosts of 
visitors, its speculative activities, and its substantial developments—than any of several preceding seasons, 
each one of which was said to have brought the ‘‘climax.” Mr. Stockbridge, in the present article, answers 
questions that are being asked everywhere in America and Furope about the nature and extent of this 
Florida boom. In a later number of the Review or ReEvréws, during the present year, Mr. Stockbridge 
will present in even more extended fashion the attractions of Florida for winter visitors who think of finding 
recreation on America’s “sun-porch,”’ as he calls it, and who would like authoritative answers to many 


practical questions.—THE EprTor.] 


. HERE,” I asked, “is this boom 

going to stop? Hasn’t the peak of 
inflation already been reached? Isn’t the 
balloon due for a puncture?”’ 

I had been traveling about Florida, seeing 
miracles being worked before my eyes, 
hearing even more miraculous tales of 
fortunes made overnight, importuned to 
dip my hands into the magic pool of Florida 
real estate and help myself to some of the 
still uncoined wealth. And my questions 
echoed those which everybody asks about 
Florida, sooner or later. 

There are no contemporary standards 
of which I am aware that can be applied 
to measure and appraise what is going on 
in Florida to-day. That is why the first 
impression of the visitor to the State, and 
the sole impression of most of those who 
have not yet made their pilgrimage to 
the “sun porch of America,” is one of 
confusion mingled with doubt. But, trying 
to assimilate and to gauge the things seen 
and heard, I found the scale in history. 

Florida is a pioneer State, the latest and 
perhaps the last full-scale stamping-ground 
in Continental United States for the trail- 
blazer, the axe-man and the road-builder, 
preparing the way for the land agent and 
the settler. History is repeating itself in 
Florida; the process whereby every acre of 
America was first opened up for habitation 
is the process whereby Florida is now being 
developed. And the questions men ask 
about Florida to-day are historical, too; 
they are the identical questions that were 
asked in George Washington’s day about 
the Ohio country, when Cincinnati was as 
young as Miami is to-day. Men doubted in 
Lincoln’s time whether Iowa land values 
were not too high. I had heard in my boy- 
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hood dire predictions of the imminent 
collapse of a “boom” town on Lake Michi- 
gan, called Chicago; memory did not have 
to go far back to recall similar forecasts of 
the ultimate fate of Los Angeles and all 
southern California! 


A Boom That Has Only Begun 


Florida’s boom differs only in detail from 
all the other land booms which, added to- 
gether, comprise practically all there is of 
consequence in American history. Geog- 


raphy and topography are different; prin- 


ciples and methods are unchanged. The 
historical test serves, then, as the horoscope 
to resolve one’s doubts withal. Nobody 
who bought and held on in Ohio, in Iowa, 
in Los Angeles or Chicago, lost; all made 
profits. “Shoestring” speculators, inves- 
tors who lost faith, lost out on the tempor- 
ary setbacks which all the historical land 
booms have experienced. Many more, 
those who acted on the time-honored Wall 
Street axiom that nobody ever went broke 
by taking profits, got in and got out on the 
successive upward waves, taking out more 
than they put in. But the solid backbone 
of every land development is the settler. 
Fluctuations in money value of his land do 
not affect him, if the land yields him the 
comfort or the livelihood he seeks. 

The settler is the ultimate buyer. The 
peak of the boom comes when there are ne 
more settlers ready and willing to pay 
the prices asked. The top price is the 
price the settler is willing to pay for 
land for his own use. That price climbs 
as settlers multiply and available land 
supply diminishes. 

All the questions about Florida, there- 
fore, are answered when you have the 
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answer to this one: “Have the settlers 
stopped buying?” 

And the answer is: “They have only just 
begun to buy.” 

That is a generalization, of course; one 
must needs talk in general terms when 
trying to compress into a magazine article 
the facts about a territory whose climate 
ranges from temperate to subtropical, 
whose coast-line is as long as the entire 
Pacific Coast of the United States, from 
Mexico to Canada, whose soil produces 
everything from pine to sugar-cane, where 
one can travel in a straight line 360 miles 
from east to west and nearly five hundred 
from north to south, within the limits of 
which you could tuck away the States of 
New York and Massachusetts and have 
room left for Rhode Island. 

Generalities—and big figures. New York 
and Massachusetts, 15,000,000 inhabitants; 
Florida, 1,000,000 (perhaps a few more). 
The settlers are only just beginning to 
arrive. Thirty-five million acres of land; 
subtract the 30,000 fresh-water lakes and 
say 33,000,000; twenty million acres of it 
still absolutely untouched by the sand- 
dredge and the palmetto-grubber, and much 
of the remainder only partially developed. 


Florida Adopts a Program 
Florida’s development thus far has only 


touched the edges. Only a fraction of its 
wide-beached coast-line is occupied as yet. 
Barely a tithe of its agricultural lands has 
been put to the plow. The miracle-workers 
have so much more pioneering work ahead 
of them than they have yet done that it has 
been difficult to determine what to do first. 
This year, for the first time, an all-Florida 
program of development is being worked 
out. Before the next tourist season begins 
a bigger, broader picture of Florida as a 
whole will be ready to show to the world. 

Outsiders hear of Florida mainly in terms 
of Palm Beach, Miami—and oranges. 
Just so the rest of the United States hears of 
New York in terms of the Great White 
Way. Publicity follows closely on the heels 
of the millionaire, the sportsman, and the 
gambler. Florida feels about such head- 
lines as the newspapers put on a Hackensack 
pastor’s description of their State as the 
modern Sodom and Gomorrah much as 
California feels when the Hollywood myth 
is advanced as typical of the Golden State. 
And Florida wants the world to know that 
it can grow something besides oranges. 
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So, on March 26, 1925; all Florida got 
together at West Palm Beach, organized 
as the Florida Development Board, raised 
a hundred thousand dollars in a few 
minutes, and committed themselves and 
the Governor to a program of research, 
development and publicity which calls for 
the expenditure of a million and a half in 
the next five years merely for finding out 
just what Florida has to offer to the settler, 
how to make it available, and how to tell 
the prospective settler about it. 

The biggest tourist season Florida has 
ever known had just ended; likewise the 
biggest real-estate season, both in sales of 
unimproved property and in the construc- 
tion of buildings to house the bigger rush 
of tourists expected next season. Every- 
body’s pockets were bulging. Florida had 
sold its annual climate crop for more money 
than had ever come into the State before 
in a single season. But the things these 
two hundred men talked about were farm- 
ing, schools, freight rates, industries. 


Reclaiming Swamp Lands 


“What, besides climate and a chance 
to gamble in real estate, has Florida to sell 
to the rest of the world?” was the tenor of 
the discussion. In other words, what does 
Florida offer the settler, as distinguished 
from the tourist? 

Immediately one is forced to generalize 
again. There is no other State so diversified 
in its climatological aspects as Florida. 
That means there is no one kind of farming 
which can be discussed in terms of the State 
as a whole; it means, too, that there is 
hardly any sort of agriculture except the 
cultivation of the northern grains that 
cannot be conducted successfully some- 
where in Florida. The soil is there. Good 
farming pays as well in Florida as any- 
where, better in some specialties and dis- 
tricts; bad farming meets the same fate in 
Florida that it does anywhere else, and 
meets it quicker. 

Start at the bottom of the map—the 
Everglades. What can you grow on well- 
watered muck, two to twelve feet thick? 
Answer: Whatever they can grow in Hol- 
land, plus things that will grow only under 
a subtropical sun. Bulbs of every kind: 
Florida looks forward to immense income, 
income it is already beginning to realize, as 
a result of the United States Government’s 
embargo, shortly to take effect, on imported 
bulbs. A hundred acres of gladioli make 
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THE VAST EXPANSE OF FLORIDA 


(Extending 460 miles from north to south and 400 miles 
from east to west, Florida ranks as the second largest 
State east of the Mississippi. Its area of 59,000 square 
miles is greater than the combined area of New York and 
Massachusetts. Its coast-line is over 1.000 miles long 
without counting indentations. Our map does not 
attempt to show all the centers of interest or industry, 
but is intended only to set forth the essential geography 
of the State) 


a tidy nest-egg to hand on to one’s heirs. 
Green vegetables of all kinds, shipping to 
the New York market earliest of all and so 
skimming the cream of the prices. One 
Everglades farmer shipped string-beans this 
spring in hampers which brought him $8 a 
hamper, 300 hampers to the acre! He had 
ten acres in that crop. Better than speculat- 
ing in Miami waterfront lots. 

The miracle men have been at work for 
twenty years, now, preparing the Ever- 
glades for the settler, and the end is not yet. 
Lake Okeechobee, of which Florida proudly 
boasts that, next to Lake Michigan, it is the 
largest fresh-water lake wholly within the 
United States, is the key to the problem. 
Ten main canals, radiating from the lake, 
from 40 to 200 feet wide and 10 to 30 feet 
deep, totalling 400 miles in length, are 
draining the surplus water off from a terri- 
tory roughly 140 miles long from north to 
south and 70 miles wide, 5,189,300 acres in 
all. Figure its value.for yourself, when it 
‘will produce crops that yield thousands of 
dollars to acre! Some of it has already been 
fully reclaimed; much of it is still grown up 
to saw-grass, inundated every year from 
six inches to a couple of feet deep, inter- 
spersed with hammocks of live-oak and 
cypress, and inhabited only by the festive 
mosquito and the malodorous Seminole. 

Whether the engineering problems in- 
volved in the complete reclamation of the 
Everglades have:yet been solved is a ques- 
tion on which authorities disagree. They 
are not easy problems, when you realize 
that the surface of Lake Okeechobee, be- 
fore the drainage program was begun, was 
only 21 feet above mean sea level; that a fall 
of three inches in the mile is all that can be 
counted on. But nobody who had seen 
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what has already been done and had a 
glimpse of the resources and energy behind 
the reclamation movement doubts for an 
instant that all the problems will eventually 
be solved and that this southern third of the 
Florida Peninsula will some day, and that 
soon, exceed the Low Countries and the 
Jutland Peninsula in the value of farm 
products per acre of total territory. It can 
grow everything that Holland and Den- 
mark can and the tropical crops into the 
bargain. 


Farming in the Drained Everglades 


Sugar cane, for example. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, in its 
experiment station at Canal Point on Lake 
Okeechobee, has assembled and is testing 
more than 4oo varieties of cane, gathered 
from every part of tne world, to determine 
which varieties are best adapted to cultiva- 
tion in the Everglades. Two big companies 
have already set up their sugar mills and 
established their cane plantations in the 
Everglades, and after three years of exper! 
mentation have demonstrated that they can 
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produce sugar commercially in competition 
with Louisiana and on a parity with Hawaii. 

“We have all the advantages of Louisiana 
plus the advantages of Cuba,” Jules M. 
Burguieres, a former Louisianian who is 
interested in one of the sugar mills, told me. 
“The cost of producing and harvesting the 
cane is higher than in Cuba, but we get more 
tons to the acre; 7000 pounds of raw sugar 
as against 4ooo for Cuba and 2100 for 
Louisiana.” More than thirty thousand 
acres was planted to cane this year; much of 
this will make only syrup, but an increasing 
output of sugar seems assured. 

Bananas, pineapples, everything that 
grows in the tropics is the subject of experi- 
ment in this moist, subtropical Everglades 
country as fast as the land is reclaimed. 
That some will succeed and others fail or, 
at least, be delayed in success, stands to 
reason. Before leaving the Everglades, 
however, look at a little tract of a bare 
hundred thousand acres which a Maine 
paper company is planting to peanuts! 
Half-way between Palm Beach and Miami, 
twenty miles back from the sea. The paper 
company needed a market for the hydrogen 
gas which is a by-product of the manufac- 
ture of chemical wood-pulp. Hydrogen’s 
great commercial use is in converting liquid 
oils into hard fats; pass cotton-seed oil, 
whale-oil, peanut-oil over a catalyst, such as 
spongy platinum, introducing hydrogen 
meanwhile, and your oil is sterilized, deo- 
dorized and bleached in one operation. It 
comes out a hard, white fat, ready for the 
kitchen or the soap-kettle, as the case may 
be. So the hydrogen from Maine and the 
peanut-oil from Florida are to be combined 
to compete with the product of the corn- 
belt hog. 


Geography and Crops 


Farming in Florida is specialized and 
localized as to particular crops not only by 
reason of diverse climatic and soil conditions 
but because the best place to grow anything 
is where it is already being grown. As in 
the pre-Volstead days the best place to 
start a saloon was next door to another 
saloon, so the best place to start raising any 
given commodity is where other growers 
have already organized the selling and ship- 
ping of that commodity. A very heavy 
percentage of Florida’s crops is marketed 
through codperative shipping organizations. 
In this manner have the celery-growers of 
the Sanford district sold $4,000,000 of their 


succulent product this year; but farther 
south and down the West Coast toward the 
Everglades I saw new celery centers devel- 
oping, with their own shipping organizations. 

Floridians divide the State, roughly, first 
into West Florida and the Peninsula; then 
they divide the Peninsula into East Coast 
and West Coast, with the Ridge, the Lake 
Country and the Everglades as the general 
terms for the regions lying between the two 
coasts. In the Ridge section, midway of the 
State north and south and sloping from an 
elevation of 180 feet or so toward Tampa Bay 
and the Gulf, is the great strawberry region,’ 
centering about and largely shipping from 
Plant City. Tomatoes, on the other hand, 
are grown chiefly in the country lying east of 
Lake Okeechobee, the hinterland of Palm 
Beach and Miami. Say “potato” in Florida 
and you think of Hastings, lying northeast 
of the lake country, toward St. Augustine, 
and its adjacent railroad station appropri- 
ately named ‘“Spuds,” whence the new 
potatoes that follow the Bermuda crop into 
the New York market in late March are 
shipped. 

Cross the famed Suwanee River into 
West Florida. This is the region of the 
pecan, of corn and cotton, of tobacco—the 
Virginia variety and a good grade of Suma- 
tra wrapper have lately been developed suc- 
cessfully in the Quincy district. I talked 
with one grower who reported a net profit of 
$2000 an acre from forty acres this year! 
West Florida can be, and if Governor Mar- 
tin can get his program adopted it will be, 
the great poultry and dairy section of the 
State. Florida has to import butter, eggs, 
poultry, beef and pork to feed ‘its tourists 
alone. Part of the program which the 
Governor submitted to the Florida Develop- 
ment Board conference is for the establish- 
ment of a chain of cold-storage warehouses, 
to encourage the production of dairy and 
poultry products. And another is a fencing 
law, to make it possible to penalize the native 
“cracker” who lets his cattle and his razor- 
back hogs stray at large. 

Cattle raising, for dairying or for beef, 
is still subject in Florida to the hazard of 
“Texas fever,” produced by the communi- 
cable cattle tick. Only four counties in the 
State are as yet entirely tick-free; these are 
from Palm Beach south. At Lemon City, 
near Miami, is one of the finest dairy farms 
in the world, producing 4000 quarts of milk 
a day from a herd of 250 pedigreed and 
registered cows, Dutch Belted and Guern- 
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seys, and growing all its own feed. There 
are splendid dairy farms in Duval County, 
supplying Jacksonville; there are many 
others, and there are beef herds in West 
Florida, but only the maintenance of the 
most rigid local or individual quarantine 
against the tick makes cattle raising com- 
mercially possible. 


Oranges and Grapefruit Everywhere 


I have purposely left Florida’s citrus fruits 
until the last. They grow everywhere. The 
orange can be adopted as the symbol of 
every county in the State, from the Satsu- 
mas of West Florida to the Kings and Va- 
lencias of the extreme south. But one of the 
most important problems before the Devel- 
opment Board is to work out a method of 
stabilizing the orange industry. Almost 
alone of Florida’s agricultural output, the 
orange is a highly competitive product. 
Superior in juiciness and flavor to the 
California fruit, the Florida orange is hard 
to buy in the North and then only at 
prices higher than its California competitor 
shipped from three times as far away. And 
the reason is that Florida orange-growers 
have not succeeded in applying to the 
State’s principal product the same codpera- 
tive shipping and marketing methods that 
work successfully in the case of other com- 
modities, while California has done pre- 
cisely that thing. Eighty-five per cent. of 
all California oranges are marketed under a 
single brand, through a single agency; 
Florida has 150 competing agencies and 
brands! Floridians familiar with the orange 
situation frankly say that a Judge Landis or 
a Will Hays, clothed with supreme author- 
ity to compel the orange-growers to get to- 
gether, is what is needed. Many are mak- 
ing money out of their groves, but the 
12,000,000 boxes shipped this year are 
hardly a tithe of what could be produced 
and marketed under some such conditions as 
those which work so well for California 
growers. 

Florida grapefruit, on the other hand, is 
almost without competition, like the Cali- 
fornia lemon. This year’s production was 
about 9,000,000 boxes, which brought the 
growers something like $30,000,000. 

Have I painted a landscape filled with 
tilled fields, groves, and gardens? Stop, 
then, and go back to those comparative 
figures of area and population. Are New 
York and Massachusetts one continuous 
field of fruits and flowers? Multiply the 
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forests and untilled areas of those States by 
fifteen, cover all but a fringe around the 
edges and the narrow strips along the 
main highways with pine trees and _pal- 
mettos, and you have a picture of the wilder- 
ness which is still most of Florida. Only 
7 per cent. of the State’s acreage is under 
cultivation. Lumber is. still Florida’s 
largest single product, with naval stores— 
resin and turpentine—second. 


Vast Undeveloped Regions Remain 


How far can you drive through the by- 
ways of Indiana without seeing a house? 
Multiply that distance by ten and you have 
Florida; except that you can’t drive through 
the byways. For every occupied square 
mile of Florida land there remain a dozen 
still untouched by the pioneer’s axe. The 
biggest part of the pioneer work is yet to be 
done. It is going on in precisely the same 
manner that it has been carried on from the 
beginning; in the same fashion that Iowa 
and Texas and California were opened up 
for settlement, so are the pioneers of 
Florida opening up the peninsula. The 
only essential difference is that the settlers 
are treading more closely on the heels of the 
pioneers; and this is because Florida, alone 
of America’s great pioneering enterprises, 
is doing the job in full view of an en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The company that trekked across the 
Great Plains in the covered wagon cut 
themselves off from everything but hope, 
to plant their homes in Oregon. They 
were at once pioneers and settlers. Florida 
is finding its settlers among those who go, 
first, with no thought of becoming settlers. 
They trek to Florida by railroad, steam- 
ship, motor-car or airplane, easily, in a day 
or two or a week at most, to rest and play 
in the mild, invigorating climate which is, 
when all’s said and done, Florida’s greatest 
and most stable asset. And those who come 
to play remain to buy. As they say in 
Florida, once they get sand in their shoes 
they are “sold” on Florida. 


Railroad and Highway Expansion 


The pioneers who are preparing the way 
for the settlers went there themselves for 
health or pleasure. Henry M. Flagler on 
the East Coast and Henry B. Plant on the 
West Coast were the first. They “got 
sand in their shoes,” saw that the land was 
good, built their railroads and hotels, and 
the development of the Florida peninsula 
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began. The railroads are still pioneering. 
This last winter the Seaboard Air Line 
threw its metals from Sebring to West 
Palm Beach, around the shore of Lake 
Okeechobee, and opened up to settlement 
a vast tract of fertile land that was wilder- 
ness a year ago. To-day it is dotted with 
clearings, and little towns are springing 
up all along the new line. The Florida 
East Coast Railway, its facilities so taxed 
that it has had to begin double-tracking its 
entire main line, is throwing new rails 
across and along the Okeechobee drainage 
canals, to give access to the newly-re- 
claimed lands of the Everglades. The 
Atlantic Coast Line is double-tracking to 
enable it to handle the traffic that is growing 
faster than its facilities, and throwing spurs 
and branch lines into the wilderness as fast 
as the pines are cut off. 


Roads Create Values 


History repeating itself. The drama of 
the West reénacted in the South. Get some 
land by grant or purchase, run a railroad 
to and through it to make it accessible, 
sell it to settlers; settlers make freight, 
freight makes railroad profits. 

After—sometimes ahead of—the ail- 
roads, the highway builders; clearing the 
land and building the road to it go hand 
in hand. They build roads easily in 
Florida; the fine-grained coral sand packs 
hard and stays put, a perfect foundation 
for tar or concrete. The State has been 
spending $8,000,000 a year for roads; from 
now on plans to spend $12,000,000. That’s 
a drop in the bucket compared to what the 
counties, towns and private developments 
are spending, but for every mile of road 
yet built in Florida there are twenty miles 
still to be built. One can motor in comfort 
all over Florida, from clearing to clearing, 
that is; one glimpses the edges of the wilder- 
ness on either hand, without realizing its 
vastness. 

The fabulous fortunes we hear about 
have been made by this simple process of 
buying a piece of wilderness and building a 
road through it. Speculators pour in to 
buy even before the road is finished or the 
palmettos grubbed. Settlers follow and 
enrich the speculators in turn. More than 
one Florida fortune has been made by 
sitting tight and waiting for the other 
fellow to run a road past your land to his. 
And every new settler in Florida increases 
the value of every acre in the State. 


Fortunes Made in Real Estate 


Some of the stories of big money made in 
Florida real estate seem almost unbeliev- 
able, yet it seems likely that they will 
dwindle into insignificance beside the for- 
tunes still to be made. Samuel Untermyer, 
New York lawyer, paid $75,000 eight years 
ago for a winter home at Palm Beach; he 
sold it last winter for $800,000. Its 600 
feet of frontage will re-sell for an even 
greater profit. A Chicago physician moved 
to Jacksonville; his wife had inherited a 
piece of land near St. Petersburg which her 
father had taken years before in payment 
of a debt of $400. Being in Florida she 
ran over to take a look at it, and sold it for 
$450,000! Every foot of it has since been 
re-sold, in lots, to people who are building 
their homes on it, and the people who paid 
the $450,000 have more than doubled their 
money. 

Tourists “discovered” the East Coast 
and the Lake Country long ago, and. the 
thickest settlements have been from the 
East toward the center of the State. Now 
the West Coast is coming into its own; 
the Tampa-St. Petersburg districts and the 
whole Pinellas Peninsula is beginning to 
duplicate the history of the East .Coast; 
south from Tampa Bay—at Bradenton, 
Sarasota, Fort Myers and on down past the - 
borders of the Everglades to Cape Sable— 
the Gulf beaches and their prolific hinter- 
land are still awaiting development. It is 
in this West Coast country that some of the 
biggest undeveloped holdings owned by 
northern investors lie. Otto H. Kahn and 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have large tracts 
near Tampa; Henry Ford has 18,000 acres at 
Fort Myers; Barron G. Collier, the street- 
railway advertising magnate, owns so much 
land, including miles of Gulf front, at the 
extreme southern end of the State, that he 
was able to get the legislature to divide a 
county into two, and Collier County land 
sales will multiply his already huge fortune. 
And at Sarasota the two Ringlings, John 
and Charles, the circus men, are competing 
with each other to see who can spend the 
most money in the shortest time developing 
their extensive holdings in and around the 
city and selling the developed properties at 
sky-high profits. 

It isn’t only the millionaires who make 
money in Florida real estate. The settlers 
are buying, and the ultimate holder of a lot 
is often the seventh or.eighth owner from the 
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pioneer who cleared the land a year or two 
earlier, six or seven profits having been 
taken in the meantime. “Charlie” Carr 
met Charles A. Hall on a St. Petersburg 
street. ‘‘I hear you’ve just paid $40,000 
for the lot at Fifth and Central Avenue,” 
said Carr. “There’s nothing the matter 
with you except that you’re crazy.” Six 
months later Hall needed cash and sold the 
lot for $70,000; the purchaser sold it to 
“Charlie” Carr for $125,000, who in turn 
sold it for $250,000. “And.I’ll give the 
present owner $600,000 for it to-day,” said 
Hall, telling me of the incident. Five 
miles from Sarasota is an eighty-acre tract, 
inland, for which the owner was trying to 
get $4,000 when his death broke off negoti- 
ations. That was in December, 1923. His 
executors got $45,000 for the tract, and 
exactly one year later it was resold for 
$240,000. Exclamation points lose their 
emphasis when relating incidents like 
that. 


The Tourist Becomes a Settler 


Generalizing, there are still many times as 
many opportunities to profit in Florida real 
estate as have yet been realized, and 
opportunities open as readily to the small 
investor who can pay only a few hundreds 
or thousands down as to those who have 
millions to play with. This is true, beyond 
doubt, because most of Florida is still un- 
developed, and people will not stop going 
to Florida. Just where these opportunities 
lie it would be foolish to try to tell; as 
foolish as to contend that no piece of Florida 
Jand has been sold for more than its actual 
worth. Florida realtors are not all plaster 
saints; Florida tourists are human and have 
the ineradicable human tendency to let their 
greed run away with their judgment. It is 
hard, however, to see how anyone who buys 
Florida land intelligently, and within his 
means, can lose in the long run. 

I asked a friend, a Floridian whose land 
investments are scattered all over the State, 
if he could formulate a rule to guide the out- 
sider in investing. 

“Put yourself in the hands of any realtor 
whom your bank will vouch for; let him 
blindfold you and lead you to the spot,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Take off your shoe when he stops 
and if you can wet your toes in salt water, 
buy.” Sound enough advice to the specu- 
lator, but a bit unfair to the lovely Lake 
Country; inland Florida, from Winter 
Haven north, is becoming increasingly 


attractive to both tourists and settlers 
because of its even climate. 

It is the coast and the climate that 
draw the tourists to Florida; it is from the 
ranks of the tourists that the settlers are 
recruited. Florida realizes that, and the 
program of the Florida Development Board 
is being based upon ways and means of 
bringing more tourists to Florida, providing 
for their accommodation and entertain- 
ment, and giving them adequate highways 
whereby to look about them and decide 
where they will settle, while seeing to it that 
the things which make life worth while for 
the settler are provided as fully and as 
speedily as may be. 


Building, the One Big Industry 


Talk of the industrial development of 
Florida, while so much raw land still awaits 
settlement, seems rather futile; yet one 
hears it. Mostly it comes from the 
bankers in the commercial centers of Jack- 
sonville and Tampa, who have more money 
on hand than they can place readily, and 
from retailers who realize the value to them- 
selves of factory payrolls. The. Florida 
Society of Hollywood has a standing offer of 
$20,000 in prizes for the best suggestions for 
a Florida manufacturing industry; Holly- 
wood’s neighboring city of Miami frankly 
declares that it does not want any industries 
at all, to mar its attractions for the tourist. 
The one big industry which will engage all 
the surplus labor available in Florida, and 
all it can readily import for the next few 
years, is building—roads, bridges, hotels for 
the tourists and homes for the settlers. 
Only a well-settled country can support a 
labor population sufficient to establish 
manufacturing industry on any important 
scale. 

Road-building in Florida pays, as William 
J. Conners, the Buffalo politician-longshore- 
man and newspaper owner, has found. To 
connect a tract of Everglades sugar-cane 
land with the East Coast he obtained a 
charter for a private toll road around the 
northeasterly side of Lake Okeechobee, 
fifty miles long. It furnishes the most 
direct automobile link between the West 
Coast and the southern East Coast, and 
every car that travels over it pays a dollar 
for the car and fifty cents for each passenger; 
it is earning dividends which will multiply as 
traffic increases. 

Bridge-building pays. George S. Gandy, 
a Philadelphia traction man, obtained 4 
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franchise for a bridge across the shallow 
waters of Old Tampa Bay and _ spent 
$2,500,000, obtained by the sale of shares, in 
its construction. It is six miles long, the 
longest concrete bridge in the world, and 
cuts more than thirty miles off the distance 
between Tampa and St. Petersburg. Five 
thousand or more cars a day have passed 
over it since it was opened in November last, 
at an average toll of a dollar a car and 
almost no overhead; the shares began 
paying dividends in March. 


New Land from the Bottom of the Sea 


To build the Gandy bridge they pumped 
sand from the bottom of the bay to make a 
ridge on which to lay the concrete roadway, 
for all but a mile or so of the bridge’s 
length. The hard, fine white sand of the 
Florida beaches does not give nor slip like 
the coarser sand of the northern coasts. To 
make new land you pump it up from the 
bottom of the sea. The greatest miracle- 
worker of all the tools used by the Florida 
pioneer is the sandsucker. 

B. P. Hamner bought for a few hundred 
dollars the rights to certain land under 
water north of the commercial harbors of 


Tampa. He sold the rights to Dave P. 
Davis for a quarter of a million; Davis 
engaged sand-dredges and began to sell lots 
on Davis Islands; before the dredging had 
begun he had sold $3,000,000 worth of them. 
That was nine months or so ago; now the 
islands are rising, a causeway connects them 
with Tampa and magnificent buildings, 
club-houses, hotels and homes, are going up 
as if by magic. At St. Petersburg they are 
building the biggest hotel on the West 
Coast on an island pumped up from the 
bottom of the harbor within the last few 
months. Nobody in Florida bothers with 
cellars; you lay a slab of concrete on the 
sand and build on that, or put your cottage 
or bungalow up on cypress posts stuck into 
the sand. 

And the answer to the questions which I 
asked in the beginning is just this: The 
demand for land, for homes, for hotel ac- 
commodations in every part of Florida is so 
far ahead of development that the biggest 
problem the Florida Development Board 
will have to solve is how to insure that 
everybody who comes to Florida has an 
even chance, with everybody else, to get. 
what he wants. 














A 100-ACRE BEAN AND TOMATO FIELD, ON RECLAIMED LAND IN THE EVERGLADES 
DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 
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THE PROPOSED ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC RIVER AT WASHINGTON 


(This will be a low-level bridge with nine arches, the center being a draw for the passage of river vessels. It will extend 
from the Lincoln Memorial, on the Washington side, to a point near the Lee Mansion, on the Virginia shore. The 
general design is by John L. Nagle, of the Army Engineers’ Office) 


THE ARLINGTON 


MEMORIAL 


BRIDGE 


BY OLIVER PECK NEWMAN 


FTER almost a century of talk, a 
superb, ornamental bridge, the sym- 
bol of a united nation, is to span the Poto- 
mac River at Washington. Thus the dream 
of Andrew Jackson, President from 1829 
to 1837, who first conceived the idea of such 
a structure, is about to be realized—sixty 
years after the bitter struggle which nearly 
destroyed the nation whose unity “Old 
Hickory” cherished and defended. 


Linking North and South 


Even so short a time before the Civil War 
as the Fourth of July, 1851, when the clouds 
of strife were gathering, Senator Daniel 
Webster, at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Capitol extension, said: 


Before us is the broad and beautiful river, sepa- 
rating two of the original thirteen States, which a 
late President, a man of determined and inflexible 
will, but patriotic heart, desired to span with arches 
of ' ever- -enduring granite, symbolical of the firmly 
established union of the North and the South. That 
President was General Jackson. 


In the meantime, the Civil War has come 
and gone. Sixty years have passed since 
Appomattox. A magnificent memorial to 
the war-time President, Abraham Lincoln, 
has been constructed. The great colonial 
estate of General Robert E. Lee, the mili- 
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tary genius of the Confederacy, has fallen 
into the hands of the Government and has 
long ago become a national cemetery. Lee’s 
home, the “Arlington Mansion,” seized 
at the beginning of the war, looks down on 
the broad Potomac and the Lincoln Me- 
morial from the majestic Virginia hills 
towering above the city to the southward, 
the object of chief interest in the burial 
ground of the country’s war heroes. 

And now the memorial to Lincoln and 
the home of Lee are to be joined by “arches 
of ever-enduring granite,” for the ‘great 
new bridge across the Potomac is to extend 
from the Lincoln Memorial, at the end of 
the Mall, on the Washington side, to the 
foot of the hill upon which stands ‘the Lee 
Mansion, on the Virginia side. It will, 
therefore, not only link these two historic 
symbols of the North and the South, but 
will span the actual line (the Potomac River) 
which divided the two great sections of the 
country in the war between the States. 


A Ten-Years’ Job 


One of the last acts of the recent Congress 
was to pass the “Arlington Memorial 
Bridge” bill, authorizing the construction 
of a classical, ornamental bridge, to cost 
$14,750,000, ‘and appropriating $500,000 
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for the first year’s work, which is already 
under way. ‘This first appropriation will be 
used for grading, dredging, making detailed 
plans for the bridge itself, establishing an 
organization to supervise the job and enter- 
ing into contracts for construction. The 
program calls for an expenditure of $2,500,- 
ooo each year for the second, third, and 
fourth years; $2,000,000 for the fifth year, 
and $1,090,000 each year for the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth years. 
And the program will be carried out. Con- 
gress is hard to move. Nearly a century of 
discussion, which was practically continu- 
ous for the last thirty years, was necessary 
to bring about the initiation of this big 
project; but when once such an undertaking 
is launched nothing short of national dis- 
aster, such as war, can stop it. Witness the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Washington Monu- 
ment, and the Panama Canal. 


Personnel of the Commission 


The duty of constructing this great me- 
morial has been laid, by Congress, upon a 
specially created commission. The import 
and seriousness of the undertaking is in- 
dicated by the commission’s personnel, 
which also reveals the attitude of Congress 
toward the project. The commission con- 
sists of the following: The President of the 
United States; the President of the Senate 
(Charles G. Dawes); the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives (Nicholas Long- 
worth of Ohio); the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds (Senator Bert M. Fernald * of 
Maine); the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
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(Representative John M. Langley of Ken- 
tucky). 

The commission has designated the Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the District of Columbia as its executive 
and disbursing officer. This-official, Lieut.- 
Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army, has been largely 
responsible for the success which has 
rewarded the fight for the bridge during 
the last two or three years, and in his hands, 
as the active representative of the com- 
mission, will also lie responsibility for the 
ten-year job of construction and for the 
completed bridge and appurtenances. 

The general design of the bridge was 
made three years ago by John L. Nagle, 
an assistant engineer in the office of the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army. Nagle has been 
assigned to supervise the construction also, 
and McKim, Mead and White of New York 
have been employed as architects to work 
out the artistic and structural details of 
Nagle’s general plan. Like~the Panama 
Canal, the Arlington Memorial Bridge will 
be an “ Army Engineers’ job.” 


A Low-Level Drawbridge 


The general character of the bridge was 
determined by the commission itself after 
thorough investigation on the ground. If 
any one had been observing activities in the 
neighborhood three years ago he would have 
seen the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House, and the other officials 
of the commission ploughing about on foot, 
along the river banks on both sides of the 
Potomac, over the grounds near the Lincoln 
Memorial and up on the hills on the 






































THE WASHINGTON ENTRANCE TO THE MEMORIAL BRIDGE—FROM THE ARCHITECT’S PLAN 


(The pylon shown is one of two that are to be placed at each end of the bridge, forty feet high, providing suitable 
places for sculpture and inscriptions) 
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MAP SHOWING SITE OF THE PROPOSED ARLINGTON BRIDGE 


(Arlington Cemetery and the Lee Mansion are at the left of the map. In the center is the anchorage on the Virginia 
side, on Columbia Island. At the right is the circular plaza of the Lincoln Memorial and its elaborate approach) 


Virginiaside. Aserious construction problem 
was presented by the fact that the Lincoln 
Memorial and that part of Potomac Park 
surrounding it are but a few feet above the 
water level of the river while the Lee Man- 
sion and Arlington National Cemetery are 
on the tops of the hills, which are high and 
rise sharply from the flats on the south 
shore. . Another difficulty was that the 
Potomac is a navigable stream, which must 
be kept open to vessels of commerce. 

These problems were finally solved by the 
decision to construct a low-level bridge, on 
account of the low, flat plateau on the 
Washington side, and to give a suitable 
parking and roadway treatment to the hill- 
sides leading from the Virginia end of the 
bridge up to the Lee Mansion and Arlington 
Cemetery. This will make it necessary to 
provide a bascule, or “jack-knife” draw 
span, in the center of the bridge, for the free 
passage of vessels up and down the river. 
The plan, however, provides that the draw 
span shall be so constructed and painted 
that, although it is of steel, it will look ex- 
actly like the masonry spans to the casual 
eye. All machinery for the operation of 
the draw will be concealed beneath the level 
of the roadway. 


Landscape Environment 


Twocollateralimprovements of magnitude 
are also provided in the general bridge plan. 
One is the widening of B Street, which runs 
along the north side of the Mall, the entire 
distance from the Capitol to the river. This 
will provide an east and west boulevard in 
addition to and more direct than Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue. It will help relieve traffic 
congestion in the business section of the city 
and will also provide an appropriate route 
from the Capitol to Arlington for the funer- 
als of distinguished military leaders. The 
other improvement is the widening of 
Twenty-third Street from Washington Cir- 
cle to B Street, which will give a direct, 
boulevard entrance to Potomac Park from 
the great Northwest section of the city. 
The commission, in its report to Congress, 


upon which was based the action providing’ 
for actual beginning of construction, said: 


This project has many important features which, 
taken together, will make it the greatest single 
memorial project undertaken by any nation in recent 
times. Following immediately after the Lincoln 
Memorial, in time of construction, it fortunately 
supplements and completes that great memorial in 
finishing the landscape in its vicinity and carries the 
Mall treatment of Washington and L’Enfant across 
the Potomac to Arlington and... . up to the 
portico of the Lee Mansion. 

In addition to this relationship, there is the com- 
pelling patriotic motive in the project of a direct, 
broad boulevard from the Capitol, through B Street 
extended and widened, by way of the Lincoln 
Memorial, and on across the great and dignified 
bridge, as a route for the nation’s fallen heroes to 
their last resting place in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

There is a third great motive in the complete plan, 
and that is the provision of a magnificent entrance to 
Washington from Virginia for the Lee Highway, 
coming across the entire country from Los Angeles. 
As the traveler approaches Washington over the 
brow of Arlington Heights in Fort Myer there will 
burst on his view a panorama that has few equals 
in the world; once seen it will never be forgotten and 
will live in the memory of the beholder forever as 4 
perpetual inspiration to loyalty, patriotism, and 
devotion to country. From this point a superb view 
of the bridge, the Lincoln Memorial, the Washing- 
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WHERE THE ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE WILL EXTEND ACROSS THE POTOMAC RIVER 


(On the Washington side the bridge approach will be near the Lincoln Memorial, seen in the center of the picture. 
On the Virginia side it will cross the low land to the foot of the hill near the Lee Mansion, which shows as a white 
spot at the top of the picture just above the shaft of the Washington Monument) 


ton Monument, and the Capitol will be revealed. 
Rome had its five great avenues of approach. Wash- 
ington has none worthy of the name, but in this pro- 
posed terminus of the Lee Highway will be created 
the first and most magnificent of all possible en- 
trances to the national capital. 

The fourth motive, and perhaps the greatest of all, 
is the symbol of the binding together of the North 
and the South in one _ indivisible union, knowing no 
sectional lines. 


Just off the Virginia shore lies an elliptical 
strip of land known as Columbia Island. 
The bridge will cross it almost at right 
angles, and the plans provide for entrances 


from the island on both sides. That from 
the southwest will be the point at which the 
Lee Highway enters the bridge. 

Granite will be used for the facing of the 
bridge, which will be built of reinforced con- 
crete. There will be nine segmental arches, 
the center span being 184 feet long. The 
four spans on each side will gradually dimin- 
ish in length from the center to 106 feet at 
the ends. The structure will be 2138 feet 
long between the terminal pylons, with a 
roadway sixty feet wide, flanked by side- 
walks fifteen feet wide on each side. The 
architecture has been kept as simple and 
severe as possible, the bridge depending for 
Its beauty mainly on the perfection of its 
general proportions and its adornment with 
significant sculpture pieces. 

The Washington entrance to the bridge, 


as designed, is marked with two pylons, 
located about 500 feet from the Lincoln 
Memorial. Similar pylons are repeated at 
the Virginia entrance. They are forty feet 
high and are adorned on the sides with 
sculptured groups and appropriate inscrip- 
tions and are surmounted by American 
eagles. Eagles appear also as the only 
sculptured ornaments on the sides of the 
bridge, being shown in large discs on each 
side of each pier. 

The intersection of the bridge and Colum- 
bia Island will receive plaza treatment and 
architectual adornment not yet worked out 
in detail. With such purpose in view, how- 
ever, it has been determined at this point 
to erect two stately columns, framing in but 
not interfering with the view of the Lincoln 
Memorial from the Lee Mansion. These 
columns, 166 feet high, symbolize the one 
the North and the other the South. They 
are surmounted by statues of Victory, the 
stylobates from whence they rise offering 
suitable surfaces for decorations, bas- 
reliets, and inscriptions. 


A New Entrance to Arlington 


Another feature of the bridge plan calls 
for a new and elaborate entrance to Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, the entrances to 
which now are merely gates in a plain brick 
wall. Already of deep sentimental interest, 
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Arlington is destined to become of greater 
and greater national significance as time 
passes. Resting in its gentle, wooded hills 
are not only many heroes of the Civil War 
but those leaders of the Spanish-American 
War who have also passed away. The 
magnificent Memorial Amphitheater has 
only recently been completed, and is the 
perpetual resting place of the Unknown 
Soldier. Admiral Peary sleeps in Arlington. 
The lads from the ill-fated battleship Maine 
rest beneath one of their ship’s masts, with 
their brave commander, Sigsbee, in a hill- 
side grave nearby. Thousands of those who 
fell in the great World War now lie in Ar- 
lington. The United Daughters of the 
Confederacy have erected there a beautiful 
monument to the Confederate dead in a 
thousand burial grounds, and now the home 
of Lee is to be linked with the memorial 
to Lincoln by a beautiful bridge over the 
historic Potomac. 

Consciousness of these facts will govern 
the construction of the new cemetery en- 
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trance. It will bea plaza, in part excavated 
into the side of the hill, which rises sharply 
from the end of the bridge. From this 
plaza, appropriately treated with archi- 
tectural and sculptured adornment, will 
radiate roads to the Lee Mansion, the 
Memorial Amphitheater, other parts of the 
cemetery and Columbia Highway, the main 
thoroughfare to Mount Vernon, Richmond, 
and the South. The west end of the plaza 
will be in the form of a semicircle, with a 
diameter of 266 feet. In structure it will be 
a retaining wall thirty feet high, the visible 
faces of which will be decorated with niches, 
pilasters, and tablets bearing appropriate 
figures and inscriptions. Access will be 
provided to the terrace above the retaining 
wall, from which an all-embracing view of 
the parkway will be obtained, showing the 
Memorial columns, the bridge itself, the 
Potomac River and Potomac Park, the 
Lincoln Memorial a mile distant, the Wash- 
ington Monument and, in the far back- 
ground, the white dome of the Capitol. 




















AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF A PORTION OF WASHINGTON FROM ABOVE THE SITE OF THE 
ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


(This shows the straight line of the Lincoln Memorial in the foreground, the Washington Monument in the center, and 

the Capitol in the distance. At the left is the circular lawn back of the White House. The ‘‘gridiron’’ which seems to 

mar the Mall between the Lincoln and Washington Memorials is the block of temporary structures erected for the 
Army and Navy in war time) 
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GERMANY, FRANCE, AND 
"THE NEW POLAND 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THe PRELIMINARIES 


HE month which has passed has been 

one of the most interesting in post-war 
history, because it has seen European and 
even world attention focused upon the 
supreme problem of European peace. In 
this four weeks a British declaration has 
gravely, if not fatally, compromised the 
Protocol adopted at Geneva last September 
with so much enthusiasm. And in the same 
time, as a consequence of a German gesture 
which had clear British inspiration, there 
has been a renewal of the discussion of 
security by pact rather than Protocol. 

In this interesting period it was my good 
fortune to be in Berlin, Warsaw, Prague, 
and I am writing now from Paris. I was 
then able, by conversations with various 
statesmen—including Herr Stresemann, 
Foreign Minister of Germany; Lord d’Aber- 
non, British Ambassador at Berlin; M. 
Grabski, Prime Minister of Poland, and 
many other only less prominent public 
figures—to get some notion of the situation 
as viewed from various angles. 

To begin at the beginning, the new situa- 
tion arose out of one obvious circumstance. 
The Protocol which had been adopted at 
Geneva had proved, upon examination, to 
be unsatisfactory to the British Dominions; 
and for this reason and on other grounds 
also had been rejected by the British public. 
The new Tory Government had therefore 
to decide against its acceptance by Britain 
and to report this decision to the March 
meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

The decision of the British Dominions 
and of the United Kingdom against the 
Protocol is highly interesting to Americans, 
because it was based quite frankly upon the 
precise reasons which led to the rejection of 
the original Covenant by the United States 
Senate—namely, that it involved Great 
Britain and the British Empire in a guar- 


antee of, and responsibility for, the main- 
tenance of the frontiers of Europe as laid 
down by the various treaties following the 
World War. 

Such responsibility seemed to Britons, 
Canadians, Australians, quite as unattrac- 
tive as it had seemed to Americans five 
years ago. It was a price which they were 
not prepared to pay. But in rejecting the 
Protocol the British were forced to recog- 
nize that they were thus for the third time 
destroying a peace plan which had been 
accepted in conference with their consent 
and approval. 

First, they had, in company with the 
United States, agreed to guarantee the 
security of France in the famous three- 
power treaty of Paris, 1919, which fell when 
the Senate of the United States declined to 
ratify it. The second failure had been that 
of the so-called Cecil Pact, which the Labor 
Government rejected last year. Now the 
Tory Government has set out to reject the 
Protocol. But this raised instant difficul- 
ties. France remained without any guaran- 
tee as to her security, and without such 
guarantee she was certain to decline to 
evacuate the Rhine area, to retire from the 
first zone—which, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Versailles, should have been 
evacuated on January 1o of the current 
year, provided Germany fulfilled the treaty. 

If the failures of Germany to comply with 
disarmament provisions, as alleged by the 
Military Control Commission, served as a 
basis for a temporary delay, it was never- 
theless clear that in the end evacuation must 
come or else Allied occupation would assume 
a new and permanent character with dis- 
astrous consequences to the peace of Europe 
generally. And the British were anxious to 
avoid such a crisis. 

It was appreciated in London, then, when 
I was there in January, that the way out lay 
inevitably through some British guarantee 
of French security. But such guarantee was 
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only a little less attractive to the British 
than the proposed Protocol and raised a 
storm of protest from the Labor Opposition 
and from the Labor press, it being argued 
that Britain was going back to the old 
system of separate alliances which, so it was 
charged, produced the World War. 

The situation might be greatly improved, 
however, if in advance of any guarantee to 
France it could be determined that Germany 
was herself not only ready to accept the 
western frontier as permanent, but even to 
give guarantees. of her own to respect it. 
Then, instead of a British guarantee to 
France and Belgium, given by Britain, there 
might be framed a treaty of mutual guaran- 
tee on the part of the nations immediately 
concerned: France, Belgium and Germany, 
with Britain and even Italy as signatories. 
This agreement would have the character of 
a regional agreement rather than an alliance 
aimed at any one nation. 

Moreover, it was plain, on the least 
examination of the German state of mind, 
that such a guarantee was to be had from 
Germany. In other words, the Germans 
were plainly ready to give up all present or 
future purpose to recover Alsace-Lorraine 
or to wage a war of vengeanceagainst France, 
provided they could be assured of the 
restoration of their own territory—the Ruhr, 
the Rhineland, and the Saar—occupied by 
Allied troops. If France and Belgium were 
still dominated by a fear of an eventual 
attack, Germany was quite as plainly in the 
throes of an emotion growing out of the 
conviction that the Allies, or at least the 
French, meant to hold the Rhine per- 
manently. 

Germany, as I saw it in February, Ger- 
man leaders, as I talked with them (and 
there was no exception), frankly acknowl- 
edged that the loss of Alsace-Lorraine was 
final, that a new war on that issue was mad- 
ness, and they conceded that German senti- 
ment could not be rallied to any such under- 
taking. Iam bound to say that my convic- 
tion in that direction was that, so far, 
German sincerity was real. Actually the 
Germans seemed to have recognized that 
any attack upon France would involve them 
in war with Britain and that such a war 
would be as fatal as the last to them. 

Thus, while I was in Berlin, Herr Strese- 
mann, doubtless in perfect understanding 
with the British Ambassador, began a series 
of soundings to discover in Paris whether 


France would be prepared to talk with . 


Germany on the basis of such a guarantee, 
just as he asked and learned in London that 
Britain was ready. He also made the same 
representations in Brussels and in Rome. 
These exchanges were also going forward 
when the Geneva Conference was called 
to meet. 

By this time, too, the German people had 
been informed of the operation; and al- 
though it involved a frank surrender of all 
hopes in Alsace-Lorraine, there was, despite 
a degree of protest in extreme Nationalist 
quarters, no significant opposition. Given 
the prospect of prompt evacuation of the 
occupied areas, and an end of all fear of 
permanent French occupation of the Rhine, 
it was pretty clear that the mass of the 
German population was ready to consent to 
a German guarantee of French frontiers, as 
well as Belgian, with Great Britain as a 
partner to the contract and, in a sense, as a 
guarantor of the status quo. 

But it was at this precise point that there 
suddenly developed a new obstacle, which, if 
it had been foreseen in London, had not 
been given its proper consideration. This 
obstacle grew out of the total unwillingness 
of the Germans to give any similar guaran- 


tee for the eastern frontiers or the southern: 


—that is, for the frontiers which they had in 
common with Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
But France was allied to both, was bound to 
defend both in case of German” attack. 


Thus, if Germany would not guarantee the | 


east as well as the west, and if France stood 
by her allies, the situation reverted to the 


old, familiar and unhappy state of inse- , 


curity, with the single difference that the 
Franco-German collision might result from 
events on the Vistula or the Upper Elbe 
instead of along the Rhine. 


II. Tue Potisu Corripor 


Last month I discussed at some length the 
question of the eastern frontiers. The 
Treaty of Versailles gave the Poles access to 
the sea by creating a narrow corridor 
separating East Prussia from Germany and 
reaching the Baltic west of Danzig. It also 
made Danzig a free state under the control 
of the League, taking it away from Germany 
altogether. The inhabitants of Danzig are 
almost unanimously German, but the 
majority of the people in the Corridor are 
Slavs, and there are certainly more Poles 
than Germans in the area. 

This solution was certainly far from ideal, 
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POLAND AND HER 
NEIGHBORS 


(The dotted lines within Po- 
land’s borders indicate the 
three portions—formerly 
German, Austrian, and Rus- 
sian—which constitute the 
new republic of Poland. 
The map also shows the so- 
called ‘“‘corridor’”’ or outlet 
to the sea, the free state of 
Danzig, and the section of 
Germany known as East 
Prussia which is cut off from 
the remainder of Germany 
by the Polish corridor. All 
these boundaries were cre- 
ated by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, after the Great War) 
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but the difficulty was that no ideal solution 
was to be had. Either some thirty millions 
of inhabitants of the new Poland were to be 
separated from the outside world and free 
sea navigation by a narrow band of German 
territory, or two millions of Germans were 
to be separated from the bulk of the 
German people by a thin band of Polish 
territory. It was a choice of evils, and the 
Paris Conference—largely influenced by 
President Wilson—chose what has always 
seemed to me the lesser of the two evils and 
gave the Poles an outlet upon the sea. 

But the Germans have steadily refused to 
regard this solution as permanent. I never 
found a German, in all my talks, who did not 
insist that the corridor must be abolished; 
and the majority of British sentiment has 
always backed this German view. Thus, 
when Germany advanced a proposal for a 
western guarantee, while plainly refusing 
similar commitments in the east, British 
sentiment supported the Germans. 

In the same way the League of Nations 
assigned to Poland a portion of Upper 
Silesia, after a plebiscite in which the whole 
area had voted for German sovereignty but 
the area assigned to Poland had cast a 
majority for union with Poland. This 
partition actually gave the Poles almost all 
of the mineralized and industrialized area 


comparable to a degree with our own 
Pittsburgh region. This, too, the Germans 
refused to accept and in their refusal have 
consistently found British support. 

It is true that as the discussions developed 
the Germans offered to sign arbitration 
treaties with the Poles which would elimi- 
nate the possibility of the employment of 
force to regain the Corridor and Upper 
Silesia. But at the same time they clearly 
indicated a purpose to seek such recovery 
within the League, which they purposed to 
join. Article XTX rather vaguely opens the 
door to territorial readjustments by arbi- 
tration. All of this was also accompanied 
by a German inquiry at Warsaw as to 
whether the Poles would consent to open 
negotiations with Germany directly for a 
revision of boundaries, an inquiry which 
met with a blunt negative. 

So much for Poland. But, in addition, 
Germany has never accepted the decision of 
the treaty which forbade her annexation of 
Austria. This is a matter of utmost concern 
to Czechoslovakia, for if Germany annexed 
Austria the Czech State would be practically 
surrounded by German territory and would 
lose all real economic independence, should 
Germany choose to use her position to exert 
pressure upon Czechoslovakia. Assuming 
Danzig were restored to Germany, both 
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Poland and Czechoslovakia would then be 
economically in Germany’s hands. 

Finally, Czechoslovakia contains a large 
German minority, living mainly in districts 
adjoining the German frontier, and there has 
been no little German sentiment for union of 
these districts with Germany—that is, a 
revision of frontiers which would operate to 
take some three millions of the population of 
Czechoslovakia away from their present 
political allegiance. Thus Czechoslovakia 
had a common interest with Poland in 
resisting any German maneuver which 
aimed at eventual remaking of eastern 
frontiers. 

Since both Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
allied to France, they were in a position at 
once to ask of their ally that it should not 
purchase a guarantee of its own security in 
the west by a sacrifice of the security of its 
faithful allies in the east and south. And to 
this end the foreign ministers of both states 
journeyed to Paris and Geneva. And in 
Warsaw, where I was, at this moment there 
is frank apprehension at what has been 
described—quite naturally, and I think with 
fair accuracy—as the project for the Fourth 
Partition of Poland. 

Meantime, the German proposals were 


duly launched. They elicited a chorus of 


applause in London. But Paris remained 
cold. Then the Polish and Czech views 
began to be heard. Mr. Chamberlain went 
to Geneva and torpedoed the Protocoi, but 
when he returned to Paris he discovered that 
France was not prepared to accept the Ger- 
man offer on the terms which Britain had 
endorsed; it was not ready to drop Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

To be sure, the French did not reject the 
German proposal oui of hand. This would 
have been an idle performance, for it would 
have given the British a chance to get from 
under, saying that France had refused to 
take the substitute which they had procured, 
and therefore they could have no more to do 
with the security matter. What the French 
did was to ask for more details and make 
pretty clear that Germany must give some 
assurances in the east along with her 
western promises. 

Poland, France, and even Czechoslovakia, 
then came in for a pretty bad drubbing at 
the hands of the British press, which was 
“all out” for the new solution. The whole 
Corridor adjustment and the Upper Silesian 
settlement were again dragged under the 
limelight and assailed as violently as they 
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had ever been assailed in Berlin. To 
balance this, Warsaw had vast mass meet- 
ings and no end of demonstrations, which 
showed that there was no possibility that 
Poland could be persuaded to sacrifice her 
territory to satisfy British policy. 

You came down, then, to this: To 
change the frontiers of Poland it would be 
necessary to make war, for Poland proposed 
to defend them. But for Germany to make 
war with Poland was out of the question 
unless Germany raised an army far in 
excess of what was permitted her under the 
Treaty of Versailles; and if she did that 
France was sure to intervene. Thus, as 
always when it has been proposed to make 
peace by changing frontiers, the project has 
ended by disclosing the fact that what was 
really likely to be achieved was not peace 
but a new war. . 

France was plainly interested in the 
German proposal. It was frankly eager to 
get security, as always. But, as far as one 
could judge in the days immediately follow- 
ing the Geneva affair, there was no con- 
siderable French influence favorable to the 
acceptance of the German proposal until the 
Polish and Czech features had been amended 
in such a way as to give the Poles and 
Czechs satisfaction as to their own situation. 

Now, at the moment, the situation is this: 
Very important conversations are going 
forward daily between the British and the 
French Governments with the purpose’ of 
finding some basis of common action upon 
the German proposals. If such agreement 
can be had, then it will be possible for the 
two countries, together with Belgium, to go 
to a larger conference—with Germany 
preseni—and settle the whole question of 
security on the western German frontiers. 

The points which require Anglo-French 
agreement are plainly these: First, the 
problem of Polish and Czech frontiers, 
which I have cited. Second, the matter ol 
German admission to the League ol 
Nations, which is one of the details in any 
arrangement, Germany having indicated 
her readiness to join. Third, the disposition 
of the report of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion covering German failures to disarm in 
obedience to the Treaty of Versailles. 
Fourth, the matter of the evacuation of the 
Ruhr and the Cologne Zone, which remains 
open until the previous point is covered. 
Finally, the question of the permanent 
demilitarization of the Rhineland—that 
is, of the territory between the French 
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frontier and the Rhine, between Alsace and 
Holland. 

It will be perceived that this brief sum- 
mary of the points to be covered discloses a 
very wide area for negotiation, and beyond 
much doubt it insures protracted negotia- 
tions. On the other hand, it must be equally 
plain that if in the end an agreement can be 
reached we shall be close to a general 
settlement of the most difficult of outstand- 
ing European problems. 

Moreover, I must record my impression, 
which is very clear as to Germany, less clear 
as to France simply because I have just 
come to Paris, that there is a sincere desire 
everywhere to arrive at some settlement. 
Much will depend upon the outcome of the 
German presidential election, much upon 
the Cabinet crisis in France. But it is 
impossible to escape the feeling that both 
countries are today profoundly occupied 
with economic rather than political ques- 
tions—the Germans with the task of getting 
their great industrial machine to work 
again without fear of outside interference, 
the French with the tremendous burdens of 
their financial condition. 

In the end, if I might hazard a guess, it 
would be that some arrangement will 


arrive, an arrangement which will be precise 
and perhaps final for the west, but which 
will leave the eastern issues more or less in 


statu quo. France is in honor bound to do 
nothing to compromise the rights of her 
allies. Germany is incapable now of giving 
any commitment guaranteeing her own 
eastern boundaries and those of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia; but it is not impossible that 
a formula may be found to leave this issue as 
it stands without prejudice to the rights of 
any party. 

No present readjustment of frontiers in 
Europe is even thinkable by negotiation, but 
my impression is that the western frontiers 
can now be accepted by all concerned. 
Germany desires to enter the League; and 
her further desire to have Cologne and the 
Ruhr evacuated—with the certainty of the 
ultimate evacuation of the rest of the 
Rhineland and the Saar established—may 
bring her to the bargain the British desire 
and advocate. I am sure that the Herriot 
Government in France would like to accept 
if it can find a way which will not com- 
promise it at home. 

At the precise moment in which I am 
Writing this article, word comes from Berlin 
that the Chancellor, Dr. Luther, has success- 
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fully quelled a revolt of the Nationalists 
growing out uf the German proposal to 
guarantee the French possession of Alsace- 
Lorraine and has, at the same time, en- 
dorsed the moves of the Foreign Minister, 
Herr Stresemann. This is highly significant 
because it shows determination and a degree 
of mastery. It also insures the continuation 
of the negotiations. 

Of course the situation for Germany is 
clear. The beginning of her solid recupera- 
tion must come when the Ruhr is evacuated, 
the Cologne zone cleared, and the certainty 
of progressive evacuations of the other zones 
established. That is the underlying objec- 
tive of the Luther-Stresemann diplomacy, 
and the present Cabinet rests upon the 
powerful support of the Industrialists 
of the People’s Party, who are primarily 
concerned with business. 

My own impression in Berlin was that 
Dr. Luther was a very strong and a very 
honest man, who was without any reserva- 
tions or hidden and evil purposes seeking to 
bring about an adjustment between France 
and Germany, and that Dr. Stresemann, 
although concededly an agile politician of 
the Lloyd George type, was in this instance 
at one with his chief and seeking the same 
solution. Both, I am sure, have no reserva- 
tions in conceding the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine; and I think they express the will of the 
vast majority of Germans in endeavoring to 
get an arrangement with France on this 
basis. 

The eastern question is vastly more 
difficult. It cannot by any device be solved 
now. All that can be done is to let the 
matter stand, as it is without compromise to 
the rights of the Poles or any surrender of 
German purpose to obtain a revision in the 
future, although Germany does promise not 
to seek revision by force. It is in this direc- 


‘tion that things are moving, but there is 


likely to be delay rather than haste. 


III. Potanp REBorwN 


And now briefly I desire to give a ré- 
sumé of my impressions of Poland gained 
during nearly two weeks at Warsaw. At 
the outset I must say that not only was 
Poland a great surprise to me, but my visit 
there was one of the most fascinating and 
stimulating experiences of my life. Here is 4 
country which in less than six years has 
suddenly been recalled from nearly a 
century and a half of foreign slavery. In 
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1914, when the World War came, twenty 
millions of Poles were scattered under the 
rule of three occupying nations—German, 
Austrian, and Russian—and they were com- 
pelled to fight against one another for 
foreign masters while their lands were the 
battleground of the east. 

But today Warsaw is the capital of a 
united nation, of a people conscious of their 
unity, joyous in the restoration of their 
existence, confronting the most appalling 
problems with an enthusiasm and deter- 
mination almost indescribable. There is a 
sense everywhere of the present apprecia- 
tion of the value of independence, of liberty, 
only possible among people still recalling 
their recent subordination. 

If you go to the edge of the river you can 
see along the Vistula banks the barracks in 
which the Czar’s Cossacks were living ten 
years ago, the Cossacks who were the 
visible symbol of foreign tyranny. You can 
see on the palace walls the marks of the 
shells fired by the retreating Russians in the 
late summer of 1915, while the metal is still 
missing from the palace roof; taken by the 
Germans in the period of their occupation. 
Looking eastward from the palace windows, 
you can almost see the fields where the 
Bolshevist invasion of 1920 was finally 
arrested by Polish troops, and the Prime 
Minister told me that in the palace in which 
he now lives cabinet meetings were dis- 
turbed by the roar of the Soviet cannon, 
which shook the walls. 

Less than five years ago, when the Soviet 
invaders were finally repulsed, Poland had 
at last a chance to begin the reconstruction 
of a nation which was finally extinguished in 
1795 when the last partition destroyed 
Polish liberty. It had, first of all, to begin 
the task of welding together three distinct 
parts which under German, Russian, and 
Austrian rule had lived different lives under 
different laws and in totally dissimilar con- 
ditions. It had to create everything from 
the police and the sanitary service to that of 
foreign affairs. It had to make roads, 
rebuild the wrecked bridges. It had to open 
schools for the millions of children, schools 
in the language which in many regions had 
been forbidden for a century. 

After the back-and-forward flow of inva- 
sions there was left almost nothing out of 
which to make life. It was not like France, 
where the devastated area was a minor 
fraction and the bulk of the nation remained 
intact, while generous allies poured relief in 
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vast amounts into the stricken regions. 
Some American aid came to Poland, to be 
sure, but for the most part the ruins had to 
be rebuilt, livestock gathered, every large 
and small circumstance of life acquired. 

It is when these facts are appreciated, as 
they only can be on the spot, that one under- 
stands how much has already been accom- 
plished, what miracles are finished and are 
going forward. To measure Poland of the 
moment you cannot compare it with any 
country which I know in Europe; for no 
other country has had its problems, its 
difficulties, its history. But, measured by 
any standard, you must feel that here is a 
real nation, resuming its separate existence 
with energy, determination, and an enthu- 
siasm which is charming beyond words. 

And what is the dominating aspiration of 
these people? The single aspiration of all 
peoples, the chance for a peaceful oppor- 
tunity to develop itself. Here is a country 
with an area five-sixths that of Germany, 
with a population three-quarters as large as 
France, with vast agricultural resources, 
with coal, iron, oil, with a great river which 
needs only to be regulated to supply incom- 
parably fine communications. But the river 
is still to be regulated, railroads have yet to 
be built; for, just as Poland was cut in three, 
so there was no central railway system, and 
the lines were built before the war only to 
suit the strategic wishes of the foreign 
masters. 

Poland asks of the world only peace 
within her present frontiers. But even in 
this day peace is denied, for, far eastward 
along the thousand miles of frontier of 
Poland facing Bolshevist Russia, there is 
never even a truce and raiding Bolshevist 
bands come across the boundaries day and 
night. Before I went to Poland I had heard 
much of Polish militarism, but what is it 
exactly? So far as one might judge, it repre- 
sents the combination of past history and 
present necessity. 

Here is a country wedged between a 
hostile Germany and a Red régime which is 
blocked in its purpose to reach central and 
western Europe only by the Polish army. 
A century and a half ago Prussia and 
Russia extinguished Polish existence by 
eating away Polish frontiers. Now the 
frontiers have been restored, but nowhere to 
the limits which stood before the first parti- 
tion. And east and west there is the same 
determination, Russian and German, to 
remake Polish frontiers. 
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Poland, too, is a country without natural 
frontiers. When you come from Berlin to 
Warsaw your train presently stops in a plain 
as flat as your hand. Then after frontier 
examinations it proceeds for three hundred 
miles of unbroken monotonous level, as flat 
as the flattest prairie, to the Polish capital. 
Beyond the Vistula the plain resumes for all 
the vast unmeasured distance to Moscow, to 
the Ural mountains and Asia. No moun- 
tains, no natural river frontier, nothing to 
obstruct invasion, everything to invite the 
invader. And out of this circumstance has 
come all Polish history since the beginning. 

To defend this indefensible country, 
Poland has created an army, counting less 
than 300,000 men. She is training her sons 
to defend a country whose very existence is 
a matter of recent restoration after a 
century and a half of foreign rule. On every 
street corner, at every turn there is some- 
thing to remind you of a recent or a remote 
occupation. In ten miles from Warsaw you 
can see the trenches where Poles defended 
their capital from invasion four years ago— 
and there is no man who can tell at what 
moment the 600,000 troops of Soviet 
Russia may be launched again at western 
Europe by the Polish plain. 

Now, in Poland there is one dominating 
emotion: the determination to defend the 
integrity of the nation. When I was there 
the conversations were going on in Paris and 
London and Berlin relative to the German 
security pact, and the Germans were 
pledging western guarantees but declining 
to give similar pledges for the east. They 
were prepared to resign Metz and Stras- 
bourg, but not Danzig and Kattowitz, to 
give up hope of reclaiming Alsace and 
Lorraine but not the Polish Corridor and 
Upper Silesia. 

But for the Poles the Corridor is the single 
outlet of a nation of thirty millions upon the 
sea, and Upper Silesia is the sole adequate 
source of coal necessary for a national in- 
dustrial life. Moreover, Poland, as the ally 
of France, looked to her western friend with 
confidence, believing that France would not 
purchase her own security by the sacrifice of 
Polish integrity and even independence. 
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In those critical days I talked with men of 
every rank and party, and for all the com- 
ment was the same. Poland was resolved to 
the last man and woman to defend her 
integrity, even if she were deserted by 
France. So that the single comment was: 
“Such an arrangement would not mean 
peace but war. And where would France 
be after Germany had raised the armies she 
must raise to destroy Poland? Can the 
French forget how Sedan followed Sadowa? 
Do they not see that history would only 
repeat itself?” 

Of any purpose to attack neighbors I 
could discover not a trace. The Polish 
imperialism and chauvinism, which one 
hears about elsewhere, was indiscoverable 
in Warsaw, where the supreme and all- 
absorbing preoccupation was to hold, not to 
annex. The Prime Minister, the Chief of 
the Army, General Sikorski, the parlia- 
mentary leaders, all expressed the same 
sentiment. For all the single hope was that 
Poland might be left alone at last to con- 
struct its national life; for all the supreme 
fear was that what was threatening was a 
fourth partition. 

I wish it lay in my power to give any 
adequate picture of the spirit in which this 
people are undertaking their tremendous 
tasks, the degree of achievement which has 
already been reached. The plans which 
are now based upon the recent American 
loans, plans for railroads, housing facilities, 
roads to replace the tracks which were 
all the Russians (for military reasons) 
permitted. 

Free Poland is certainly one of thé most 
obvious of all the few undeniable gains 
resulting from the World War, and I have 
seen nothing more impressive in Europe 
than the fashion in which the whole Polish 
people is setting out to regain the distance 
lost through a century and a half of foreign 
slavery and the extent to which progress has 
already been achieved. 

Next month I shall hope to be able to set 
forth the French point of view and French 
policies as they relate to the question both 
of German guarantees and Polish inde- 
pendence. 























THE TENNESSEE RIVER, AS SEEN FROM THE BOW OF A STEAMBOAT 


A RIVER STEAMER VACATION 


BY FRANCES SHAW 


[The writer of the following article, who is the wife of Howard Van Doren Shaw, an eminent architect 
of Chicago, has traveled widely with eyes trained to enjoy beauty in nature and art in many a quaint and 


out-or-the-way place in foreign lands. 


The trip that is here described takes her into the heart of a region 


in our own country that has preserved much of the interest and charm of a hundred years ago, when steam- 
“A I ’ 


boating on the rivers tributary to the Mississippi was beginning to flourish. 


This voyage on the 


Tennessee carries the author almost to Muscle Shoals, ending with a visit to a famous national cemetery. 
The reader feels at once that, if he cannot just now travel around the world, there may be much to see in 


one’s own country.— THE EpiTor] 


HIS is the truthful report of a very 

plain adventure made by a middle- 
aged lady during one week of the full moon 
of a summer month. 

I had been tired of my smooth and 
pleasant job of being a mother, a house- 
keeper, a wife, hostess, and grandmother; 
tired of my comfortable screened sleep ng- 
porch, and my happy outlook over the en- 
closed garden and bowling-green to the 
Biblical-looking meadow. I was tired of my 
neighbors’ outlooks from their terraces, 
over their more perfectly kept Italian gar- 
dens, and swimming pools, and the chaste 
colors and tidiness of their mixed borders. 
In that frame of mind I came upon the fol- 
lowing summer excursion advertisement 
in my morning paper. I was not in search 
of an excursion, but this is what I read: 
‘“Seven-day trip down the Mississ ppi, 
Ohio, and Tennessee Rivers to the National 
Cemetery and Battlefield of Shiloh. Un- 
surpassed river scenery remote from any 
railway. Train from Chicago at 11 A. M. 
every Monday. Boat, the Tennessee 
Belle, from St. Louis at 6 P. M. the same 
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day. Round trip from Chicago, all ex- 
penses paid, $49.50.” 

I have always been puzzled at the lack of 
imagination which makes people seem to 
prefer to remain in ruts and behind walls. 
Why does not the rich, fagged-out business 
man try more experiments with life? He 
could be three or four different persons 
without breaking the law. Why doesn’t he 
lock his money in the bank and see if he 
could make a plain living again? And | 
believe that there is many a woman who 
would forego the pleasure of being tactful 
to her seventh cook of the season, for the 
freedom of the open road, with a knapsack 
on her back and nobody knowing or caring 
what she did, who she was, or how she 
looked. 

Acting on this belief, the following hot 
Monday you might have seen me start off, 
an adventurer over fifty, in a plain dark 
cotton voile dress, with a small suitcase, 
a waterproof handy bag, my beloved Swiss 
cape in case of a cool change, and armed 
with a book which was to be my periect 
companion during the next week— Mark 
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Twain’s masterpiece, “Life on the Missis- 
sippi.”” I think it was the only book among 
the eighty passengers on board, and it pre- 
sented me to my fellow travelers as a public- 
school teacher—or, as one told me, “maybe 
an assistant principal.” I instantly denied 
that honor, but let the other guess stand, 
as I felt perfectly at home in the simpler 
role, and gave myself at once a primary- 
grade background. 

The Tennessee Belle was a river freight 
boat, propelled by a stern paddle wheel, 
The delivery of freight, anything and every- 
thing needed down the river, was its first 
preoccupation. You might look down with 
a dramatic eye on the tough black skins of 
the Negro deck hands, and the tougher 
little white deck hand with the blackened 
eye shooting craps with them; but they did 
not cast a self-conscious glance up to meet 
your dramatic eye. They were busy lying 
on sacks of grain, or coils of rope, or on 
loose piles of coal. They sang or shufiled 
or fought, but they did not show off for the 
ladies and gentlemen of the first cabin, nor 
did they beg. 

If they had, they would not have gotten 
much, for the travelers on this trip were not 
over-affluent themselves. They were nice, 
hard-working people, enjoying to the ut- 
most their one week of vacation. They 
seemed all to be getting their hard-earned 
money’s worth, and they appeared to be 
happy and content with the trip. I think 
I was the only one to complain that my 
upper-deck cabin was hot at midday, when 
I wanted to take a nap. I was met with the 
response, “ But it’s so much cooler than it 
would be in the city working.” 

The full moon was my reason for starting 


‘in the last week of July, and as we were 


going three days south, I rather expected 
heat : at midday and I got it. But my bunk 
was clean, which was w what I had been most 
apprehensive about. The sheets were un- 
bleached muslin washed quite smooth and 
soft. My cabin opened directly upon the 
uncovered deck along with those of the 
boat’s officers. The entrance was a bath- 
house effect up four wooden steps. Above 
me, too close, was the flat roof that I learned 
from Mark Twain to call the “Texas” from 
which rose the pinnacled pilot house, with 
its great wooden steering-wheel. 

At meals we sat in the long dining-saloon 
at tables for four. I chose mine with a 
mother and two small boys outside of cabin 
thirteen, where by sitting sideways I could 
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THE SCENE OF THIS RIVER VOYAGE 


(From St. Louis down the Mississippi to Cairo, up the 
Ohio to Paducah, and up the Tennessee to Pittsburg 
Landing—embracing three rivers in all) 


see out of the open door. I asked several 
of the passengers what they thought of the 
food, and they all said it was exceedingly 
good fora river boat. They said the drinking 
supply was from the pure Missouri. Mark 
Twain says of the Mississippi water that 
“you want to let it settle in the glass, and 
then stir it before drinking to get a good 
rich draft.””’ He says then that “if you 
swallow a kernel of corn, it will sprout.” 
I have never seen a big river that was not 
the color of “the beautiful blue Danube.” 

Before going to bed, I walked about my 
quiet upper deck with the sky for company, 
and no ocean voyage ever provided a more 
tranquil prospect. From my pillow I 
looked out through the screened door 
across the current of the river to the moon- 
lit foliage of the slowly passing shore. Every 
night I followed the changing outline until 
I reluctantly fell asleep. 

If I were fortunate enough to waken 
early I saw the sunrise colors over corn- 
fields and woods, cliffs and little river vil- 
lages. The cool freshness of early morning 
on deck was a joy. 

It was a strange new motion, that of the 
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stern paddle-wheel kicking the water back 
in a 4-4 rhythm, vibrating when you were 
in the stern of the boat, but hardly per- 
ceptible from the forward deck, where I sat 
all day with my book in a comfortable 
high back rocking-chair, with shade and 
breeze and always something new around 
the corner just ahead. Or there were 
smaller arm-chairs which tilted back in a 
delightful drummer-like angle with a con- 
venient open rail to put your feet on, as you 
watched the unloading of the grain bags, 
barrel tops, wagon wheels, boxes of meat, or 
brass bedsteads, as the case might be. 

The boat moved like a water animal 
swimming steadily with nose close to the 
water, a smooth, peaceful progress, less than 
fifteen miles an hour down stream and hardly 
five up current. I think sailing before a 
gentle breeze is the only motion to be com- 
pared with it in tranquility. In fact, I 
found a river steam-boat and the shores at 
which it docked to be a new world to me, 
and also the minds and activities of some of 
my fellow travelers. Not that anyone ever 
bothered me; unless I leaned invitingly to 
the right or left, I and my “Life on the 
Mississippi’? were unmolested. 

The first morning I learned the whole 
duty of a perfect combination Purser-and- 
Entertainer. If Ziegfeld should travel on 
the Tennessee Belle, the Follies would annex 
another character man inferior to none. 
Mr. K. was an artist in his réle. He never 
overdid it. He had the solemnity of all 
great humorists, and he managed the boat- 


load of passengers as if they were at a pri- 
vate kindergarten; and they liked it—and 
so did I. 

The first morning at breakfast he ap- 
peared toward the front of the saloon near 
the piano and the obnoxious victrola, and as 
he sat down at his table he said in a firm, 
kind kindergarten tone of voice: “Now, 
one-two-three—Good-mor-or-ning, _ every- 
body! Say it! One—two—three—”’; and 
we all rolled out “ Good-mor-or-ning, every- 
body!” in exactly his tones, and then felt 
“kind of sheepish.” But every one was 
smiling at every one else, and I noticed 
when we gathered on deck that many were 
engaged in friendly talk who had been stiff 
and silent before. 

After breakfast I began my sight-seeing 
from my green rocker. There was the river 
bank itself, an open page for the geologist, 
a picture book of the effects of the rise and 
fall of the water. Fresh marks along the 
bank indicated the last flood season. We 
would pass a little church, and “Friend 
Purser” would tell us that last spring the 
river had been in the church parlor, that all 
the furniture of the church was still in that 
shed on top of yonder hill. 

River Geography 

The bigger towns have fortified them- 
selves against a rise by building steep stone 
levees. High walls and gates protect the 
main water-front street at Cairo (pro- 
nounced Caro), Illinois. You could imagine 
the excitement of the townsfolk watching 

the steady rise, knowing 











that a few inches more 
would inundate all the 
stores on their main street. 
The ever-varying width of 
the river is also diverting 
—more than a mile wide 
at St. Louis, then wider, 
and yet: often like a small 
winding stream divided by 
islands. It was somewhat 
of a problem to discover 
where anyone lived. The 
chief effect of the shores 
was of wild, open country. 
Even when vast corn fields 
swept along for miles, a 
farm house was seldom 
visible. 

You might not see a 








A NEGRO LOG CABIN IN TENNESSEE 
(Near the river, but away from the railroad) 


landing, but two blasts of 
the whistle and two short 
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THE RIVER STEAMER ‘“‘TENNESSEE BELLE,” WHICH PLIES UP AND DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO, AND TENNESSEE RIVERS 


toots indicated that the gangplank was to be 
swung out. It hung by ropes, and a long 
lanky Negro would swing it deftly into place 
on the mud bank, and then lope down with 
every joint in his body rattling loosely. 
They called him the “Sheik of Araby.” 
He wore his cap hind-side-to, with a dirty 
white handerchief dangling coquettishly 
from the rim to his shoulders. His shirt was 
a mere tatter, showing the muscles of his 
great bronze back, as he heaved the grain 
bags on and off. Once we loaded 750 sacks 
of wheat down a chute, and the Negroes all 
made a fine game of it, singing and whistling 
and springing about like monkeys. One bag 
slipped off the slide into the river, and such 
ahullabaloo! But they rescued it and suc- 
ceeded in heaving it on top of the dry sacks, 
for delivery at a town where the railroad 
would take it on. 

Each day was a lesson in middle western 
geography. One felt the dimension of a 
state. I remember the last green point of 
southern Illinois, where at evening of the 
second day a thunder-storm came swiftly 
up, and under forked lightning I saw the 
Ohio River flowing down to meet us. We 
crossed where the currents mingled, and said 
good-bye to the Mississippi, which rolled 
from us on its way down to New Orleans. 

As the Ohio had joined us at Cairo, Illi- 
hols, so we united with the Tennessee at 
Paducah, Kentucky. Then the scenery 
became more wild. Peanuts appeared as a 
ctop, and tangled moss. 


The incidents of the voyage were simple, . 
but everyone seemed diverted. Once we 
stopped at nightfall, and after a time a voice 
was heard from the waters saying plain- 
tively, “ Ain’t you fellers ever goin’ to move 
along?” Then we perceived a lad clinging 
to a snag in the river, separated from his 
clothes far up the bank. The deck-hands 
gave him some strange talk, to which. he 
responded in kind. 

Later on we made a landing after dark, 
to unload some brass beds, and a Swedish 
farmer arrived with a lantern, berating us 
for the spot we had chosen. In great excite- 
ment, with high Scandinavian flavor, he 
indicated a place further up stream. The 
Captain amiably took on the beds and de- 
livered them further along, and six pigs 
watched the unloading, and then the Sheik 
jumped into the air and cracked his heels 
together and the six stampeded up the 
bank, and into the misty moonlit woods, 
fringing the shore. 


Diversions of the Passengers 


All the evening, and from five o’clock on, 
I enjoyed as much as on any journey I have 
ever taken. Constantly the amusing 
thought would arise of six moonlight eve- 
nings on the water—a time equal to that of 
an ocean voyage, with greater variety, if 
less comfort (which I doubt, as there was no 
sea-sickness and few perils of the deep). 

The second morning after leaving Cape 
Girardeau, the socially gifted Purser ap- 
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peared with a roll of flowered blue cotton 
goods, and asked for volunteers among the 
ladies to hem curtains for the cabin doors. 
He said that he had bought the stuff “for 
ventilation,” that it was “transparent, but 
not too transparent,”’ so that “all would be 
pleased,” and that the prize would be— 
prepare yourselves, readers of Walter Pater, 
Friends of China, Opera, Italy, Gardens, 
etc.—the Captain’s kiss! A howl of merri- 
ment arose. The Captain was a diffident 
Irish gentleman, and did not make good. 
But the curtains were done “‘in a jiffy,” and 
that night the dining-saloon looked very 
gay with its interspaces of flowered blue. 
I wondered if he took them down and did 
the job over on every trip, for sociability’s 
sake? 

Interesting things took place in that 
saloon at night. Always after meals, the 
tables were cleared away, except a few 
under the windows over the stern paddle 
wheel for those who wished to write. 

The music during dinner, and for danc- 
ing, was supplied by two young and very 
pretty girls, dressed in ruffled net with gay 
ribbons, who played the piano and violin. 
Their program was pleasing and their dance 
tunes very good jazz. As for overworking 
the victrola between times by dance enthu- 
siasts, when I reflected that the mild, lazy 
step which they indulged in was the only 
form of exercise on board, I began to regard 


the matter in a more patient light. I also . 


got accustomed to the mighty roar of the 
whistle at night when we made a landing. 

And they all danced; the grandmother, 
traveling with her year-old grandchild, 
danced with a fat, gray-haired school 
teacher (who was not I). Figures did not 
seem to matter, nor ages. The flapper and 
her attendants were missing, and I saw no 
sign of the pocket-flask. Only those not 
afraid of the uneventful would be found on 
this quiet cruise. 

For the first evening’s entertainment the 
Purser conducted a Virginia Reel. He was 
assisted by an ex-barkeeper who was now 
the “Storekeeper.” You could get all kinds 
of soft drinks, and ice was plentiful at table. 
This gentleman led the grand march every 
night in his grandest Knights Templar uni- 
form, plumes and all. He would “get the 
fun started” and then slip out onto the 
moonlit deck and sink into a chair a trifle 
wearily, among the few quiet onlookers like 
myself. He was a gentle, distinguished- 
jooking old man. 


Not to feel at too great a disadvantage 
as to affairs social, I timidly joined in the 
chorus-singing, wher we all sat about on the 
floor in a circle with little booklets of first 
verses of popular songs, old and new, and 
sang lustily tunes like “Peggy O’Neil,” 
“Tipperary,” “ Wild Irish Rose,” and ending 
with a novelty to me entitled “My Grand- 
mother’s Toothbrush that Hangs in the 
Sink.” I need not have been so self-con- 
scious—no one was conscious of me. 

I remember on an ocean liner my four- 
teen-year-old daughter coming to me with 
puckered brow and the unanswerable 
question, “Mother, why is it the second- 
cabin people seem to be having all the 
fun?” 

A friend of mine declares that I will be 
sure to gloss over unpleasant facts, in telling 
my story of this adventure, to make it seem 
less rough than it really was and to make out 
that I was glad I went. Therefore, in trying 
to be honest, I will relate that one morning 
I went to the Purser’s window to ask an in- 
nocent question, and was confronted at the 
glass enclosure with a clearly printed 
placard bearing the inscription, “GO TO 
HELL!” I turned aside with an odd; novel 
sensation, and did not ask the question I 
had planned until the sign had disappeared 
and the Purser was at leisure. I might 
have used his own phrase which I overheard 
later, “ You hadn’t ought to speak that way 
to me! Didn’t you know I was raised 
a pet?” 

The first vivid impression that I was 
really in the old South of literary tradition 
came when we had landed for an hour at a 
small river-bank town, where I caught 
sight of a gray-haired man in a frock coat, 
slouch hat, and pointed “goatee,” tilted 
back in a hickory chair against the side of 
the general store, telling a story. At the 
same time, through a window, came the 
strains of the victrola, not ragtime, but a 
male quartette singing ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home.” I can swear that the scene had not 
been staged for tourist effect. As we 
docked at this town, twenty-five miles from 
a railroad, a young man on board told me 
that he was born there and never wanted to 
live anywhere else, but that he would 
“rather be dead than not have a Ford car.” 
Perhaps it was his house that we passed at 
a bend in the road. It was in a tumbled- 
down state, but with one end of the porch 
newly shingled and a runway up to it, 
where, close to the front parlor window, 
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THE COUNTRY-FOLK GATHER AT THE STEAMBOAT LANDING 


under the new roof, stood a shiny new 
Ford, like a black Phoenix, on the ashes of 
the home. 

Here, also, we took on the friendly freck- 
led wife of the young-looking mate, with 
her six children, all cleanand happy. They 
were to spend the night on board, and cele- 
brate next day by a visit to the National 
Cemetery with the rest of us. 


The Battlefield of Shiloh (Pittsburgh Landing) 


At this point of my journey, I began to 
realize that our destination was rather vague 
in my mind—the National Cemetery and 
Battlefield of Shiloh. Perhaps the genera- 
tion immediately following a war is pecu- 
liarly ignorant of that particular war. 
Maybe it turns against the stories of its 
elders. Anyway, I found myself very misty 
as to Grant’s part here, and the Army 
of the Tennessee, and General Buell and the 
Army of the Ohio, and General Johnston and 
the Army of the Mississippi, who was killed 
on the field of Shiloh. But I found on board 
a tattered volume, written by an old vet- 
tran. So, when we went ashore in the 
moonlight at Grant’s headquarters in the 
old Cherry homestead, nine miles below 
Pittsburgh Landing where Grant was when 
news of the attack was brought, there was a 
teal thrill in passing under the arched stone 
gateway, up the terraced bank fragrant 


with magnolia, to the old house overlooking 
the river. There a Miss Cherry herself re- 
ceived us. 

As the boat was here on business, and a 
day behind time, we were told that our 
three hours at the battlefield and cemetery 
next morning would be from four to seven 
A. M.! Ever optimistic, considering the 
heat of the midday it was really no hardship 
to be up in the cool fresh morning, with the 
heavy dew and the shadows. They served 
us coffee to bear us up till our return. 

Horse barges met us and drove us through 
the thousand-acre park which was the bat- 
tlefield, by Shiloh Church, by the Bloody 
Pool (for over five thousand men were left 
dead on the field). Before this battle the 
Confederates had been quoted as saying that 
“one Southerner could lick a dozen North- 
erners,”’ and the disastrous battle of Bull 
Run had seemed to prove the saying true. 
Now came Shiloh, and the Northern Army 
here redeemed its reputation. Our mus- 
tachioed driver pointed out the Sunken Road, 
the Earthworks, the Peach Orchard, and 
spoke with fire of General Buell’s arrival and 
of General Lew Wallace’s timely aid, as if it 
had been yesterday. They were fighting 
for possession of the road to the railway at 
Corinth, Mississippi. The battle was right 
in the camp itself, and all the huge mass of 
camp followers were huddled down on to 
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the narrow strip of shore at the foot of the 
hundred-foot bluff where the gunboats 
were, at this very Pittsburg Landing where 
our peaceful craft was lying. 

All of which happened on April 6 and 7 of 
1862—now only sixty-three years ago, and 


yet here was this party of tourists, none of - 


us greatly moved at the memory of the 
fight to preserve our own United States, 
and the sacrifice of over 20,000 lives in- 
volved, and the sorrow on both sides. 

The blast of the whistle called us down 
the hill, and as we started back down- 
stream at seven o’clock in the morning, the 
second cup of coffee was not unacceptable, 
and the scrambled eggs and bacon and the 
hot soda biscuit were very good.. 

Coming out onto the deck after breakfast, 
the charm of early morning was still on the 
river banks. The birds were singing and a 
little wind rippled the narrowed stream. 
In a beautiful idleness, the darkies lolled 

happily on their levee close to the swift 
current, which was now bearing us. 


A Story “Racy of the Soil” 


On a green bench on the forward deck, 
looking quietly before her, sat a new pas- 
senger—taken on at Pittsburg Landing. 
She was white-haired, and had on a plain 
home-made black crepe de Chine dress, 
a black straw hat with white flowers on it, 
and a string of modish white beads about 
her neck. She would have looked like a 
lady, inconspicuously well dressed, in any 
part of the world. I thought that perhaps 
she had had some intimate errand at the 
cemetery at Shiloh, and sat down next to 
her. She seemed very glad of company, and 
soon told me about herself, her home, her 
family and her neighborhood. 


She had never been out of her home 
county in Tennessee. She gave me her 
name, but said she ‘‘guessed they hadn’t 
been particular enough about the way it was 
spelt.” She and her family had lived for 
thirty years on the high bank* of a little 
stream in a small town twenty-eight miles 
from the railroad. Her husband was the 
lawyer of the town.' She had a son who had 
fought in the Argonne and two daughters, 
I asked her what her husband’s practice was, 
and she replied that there were “claims”— 
unpaid for talking-machines, automobiles, 
etc.—and there were always “plenty of 
murders.” 

Just as she spoke, we were passing a lovely 
piece of shore, and up the bank, in the trees, 
I saw a little cottage with a veranda 
around it commanding the river, with a 
spacious low-roofed barn nearby. I said, 
by way of conversation, that I wished I lived 
in that house. She replied that she “rec- 
koned” I could have it, as it was empty now. 
A Tennessee outlaw, it seems, had come 
there with his son, and opened a store in the 
barn. No one liked him, but they wanted 
his goods, though every one was afraid of 
him. After a time a Jew opened a store 
down the river near the country town. One 
night the outlaw’s son appeared in his door 
with a horsewhip, and threatened the new 
shopkeeper, who thereupon shot him. When 
his son did not return, the father went to see 
what had happened, and he too was shot. 

That seemed to be the end of her story, 
and I inquired, ‘‘What did the townspeople 
do about it?” She replied, unconcernedly, 
“Oh, everybody was pleased; but the house 
hasn’t been lived in since, so I reckon you 
could get it.” 

How fast on the homeward journey the 

Tennessee bore us on its 











current down to the Ohio, 
and how fast the Ohio 
carried us back to the old 
Mississippi! If at Cairo, 
and that last green point 
of Illinois, I had met a beat 
going on down to New 
Orleans, I should have fol- 
lowed the river all the way 
down, reading over again 
Mark Twain’s description 
of the gay old river days— 
the crowds of boats and 
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travelers at the levees 
and the gracious ladies at 
the plantation landings. 
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A CORNER IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT OF A MODERN NEWSPAPER 


(This room has 150 steel cabinets for filing clippings, photographs, and electrotypes, besides a complete reference 
library. At a moment’s notice the editor or reporter is supplied with biographical matter about a person or with 
descriptive material about a place, together with photographs and ‘‘cuts”’ previously printed in the paper) 


THE NEWSPAPER “MORGUE” 


How PROGRESSIVE EDITORS ARE MODERNIZING 
THEIR REFERENCE DEPARTMENTS 


BY PAUL P. FOSTER 


(Director of the Reference Department of the Boston Herald and Boston Traveler) 


: ORGUE,” “graveyard’’—these jocu- 

lar, if cheerless, terms call to the 
mind of every old-time newspaper man an 
out-of-the-way corner of the editorial de- 
partment where endless rows of ancient 
wooden shelving towered precariously to 
the ceiling. These dusty, untidy racks 
were crowded to the bursting-point with 
ragged manila envelopes, within which 
were to be found the life stories, or ‘‘ obits, ”’ 
of the great, near-great and Main Street 
luminaries of the town. Presiding over 
this heterogeneous collection was usually 
some worthy but aged ex-member of the 
editorial staff who had been relegated out 
of kindness to this more or less comfortable 
corner of the department. Here, within 
sight and smell of proofs and printers’ ink, 
he spent his declining years poring over 
vast numbers of newspapers and_ blue- 
pencilling biographical articles. These a 
ten-dollar-a-week helper or two would 
eventually deposit in some sort of system- 


atic order unless, with the misguided zeal 
of the boy who filed material on Charles 
and Mary Lamb under “Sheep,” they 
became hopelessly lost because of some 
confused and intricate method of subject 
classification. 


The Newspaper Reference Department 


Every newspaper office had such a room 
as this, and because it was of prime import- 
ance for newspapers, great and small, to 
recount the deeds of the deceased Babbitts 
of those days the original collections were 
composed chiefly of biographical material 
ready for the use of the obituary writer, 
Thus did the names “morgue” and “ grave- 
yard” become applied to the newspaper 
reference department. Names that will 
doubtless cling no matter how greatly the 
modern up-to-the-minute department may 
differ from its small and sleepy predecessor. 

For the past few years have seen a rev- 
olution in this situation. Many newspaper 
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publishers have begun to realize that the 
reference department is as indispensable 
to the editorial force of a newspaper as is 
an efficient accounting department to the 
staff of a great corporation. Newspaper 
plants all over the country are allotting to 
the reference department space and facili- 
ties that were undreamed of a generation 
ago, and the successful directors of these 
departments are men with special training 
and experience who take pride in their 
profession and display initiative in solving 
the varied problems with which they are 
constantly confronted. 


How the Editors Use the “ Morgue” 


Just what are the functions and scope of 
a typical modern newspaper reference de- 
partment? If the editorial department is 
the brain of the newspaper, the reference 
department is the memory. It is that 
division of the editorial department which 
must gather and have available for instant 
use all the information and material which 
may be needed to expand, interpret and 
illustrate the countless items, dispatches, 
editorials and features that appear from 
day to day in a great metropolitan news- 
paper. To meet such demands the depart- 
ment must contain millions of clippings 
and articles on every conceivable subject. 

It must have hundreds of thousands of 
photographs of prominent people, places 
and things. It should possess every im- 
portant electrotype that has appeared in 
the newspaper—a hundred thousand or 
more—so that not a moment may be lost 
in providing an illustration for an “edition.” 
It must own several thousand reference 
books—every possible tool that will enable 
its staff to verify and answer the most un- 
likely question. At any hour of the day 
or night the reference department must be 
prepared to step into the breach. Some 
big news may “break”’; there may be a 
great disaster at sea, a bomb outrage, the 
assassination of a ruler or a statesman, a 
great conflagration. The details are often 
few and meagre. Such emergencies test 
the resources of a well-equipped reference 
department. Without losing a minute it 
produces the precise material that the city 
editor is clamoring for—detailed informa- 
tion, with photographs, cuts, maps and 
charts to illustrate it, enabling the news- 
paper to “play the story” for its full value 
from the news standpoint. Rival news- 
papers that have failed to develop their 
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reference departments sufficiently to pos- 
sess this material are at a great disadvan- 
tage in such crises. 

Take another illustration: some person 
of more or less prominence dies unex- 
pectedly; no advance obituary has been 
prepared. The editor sends for all the 
available facts about his career. He re- 
ceives an envelope of clippings, a book 
or two containing biographical sketches, 
numerous photographs, and one or two 
cuts that have previously appeared in the 
paper. With this material a desk man is 
able to prepare a sketch for the next edition 
within a few minutes. Half an hour from 
the moment the bare announcement of the 
death reaches the desk of the city editor the 
newspaper is on the street with a portrait 
and complete sketch of the life of the 
deceased individual. 


Material for the Reporter and Editorial Writer 


Newspaper reporters are a fluctuating 


‘fraternity. Like the old-time “tramp” 


printer, they move from one office and city 
to another. As a consequence it is often 
necessary to assign a new reporter to a 
story that has been covered on a previous 
occasion by other members of the reportorial 
staff. If the new man is unfamiliar with 
the details or background of his story, he 
consults the reference department and 
receives all the data on the subject, studies 
what has previously appeared in print, and 
is then prepared to write intelligently and 
in accord with the established policy of his 
newspaper. 

The material furnished by the reference 
department, too, is of the greatest value in 
supplying “leads” for an interview, for it 
often throws light on personal interests, 
achievements and characteristics that may 
enable a good reporter to obtain a far more 
interesting and comprehensive interview 
than would be the case if he knew little or 
nothing of his subject. The public is eager 
for information from experts regarding new 
achievements in every field of activity; it 
wishes to know the opinions of men and 
women who are identified with every pro- 
gressive movement. It is in supplying 
facts about people who are in a position to 
give this information that the modern refer- 
ence department can be invaluable—a far 
cry from its old-time “graveyard”’ function 
of amassing material for obituaries. 

Editorial writers make constant use of 
the reference department in their search 
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for facts. They consult it 
to learn what this or that 
politician or statesman 
said and when he said it, 
in preparing their sum- 
maries of foreign political 
policies, in search of a 
quotation or poem suit- 
able for some special anni- 
versary, and for numerous 
other purposes. Staff 
writers of special articles 
and Sunday feature stories 
depend to a great degree 
upon the department for 
their data and_ illustra- 
tions. Thus, the recent 
visit to America of the 
Prince of Wales brings to 
the reference department 
of a Boston newspaper a 
request for accounts of the 
visit of his grandfather, 














King Edward VII., to 
Boston in 1860, when 
Prince of Wales, and the 
staff take pride in being 
able to produce accounts 
and pictures of that interesting event in 
Boston’s history, which had reposed in the 
files for more than sixty years. 

An important medical discovery is an- 
nounced in Paris or London. The city 
editor wishes to give the story a local angle 
by quoting the opinions of the leading 
resident specialists. The reference depart- 
ment is asked for the names of such in- 
dividuals and is able to supply them by 
consulting material in which local experts 
have already discussed the subject. 

A prospective advertiser has written to 
the advertising department for facts about 
automobiles. He may wish to know the 
number of passenger cars, motor trucks, or 
dealers in accessories in the city. It is an 
easy matter for the reference department 
to furnish the information. The circula- 
ion department receives many letters daily 
asking for copies of a paper containing such 
and such an article, the date of which the 
writer does not recall. These inquiries are 
all passed on to the reference department, 
which supplies the dates with little trouble 
by means of its clippings or index, a daily 
summary of the contents of the newspaper. 

Primarily the ‘Times Index” (quarterly) is 
an exact guide to events as recorded in the 
New York Times, but it has developed a 


A TYPICAL FILE OF CLIPPINGS 


(There is an envelope for every person of prominence or notoriety, and one for 
every subject. Similar cabinets hold photographs, and others electrotypes or 
“cuts” that have been used in the paper in years past) 


system of summarizing events so concisely, 
yet completely, that its quarterly volumes 
are invaluable guides even to those who do 
not have access to bound volumes of news- 
papers, while to a library which contains 
files of newspapers and periodicals the 
Index is a master key to accounts of all 
important events and to every item fur- 
nished by the leading news associations. 
A casual study of this remarkable index, 
and more especially of its biographical 
references, throws interesting light upon 
the careers of the great and the near-great. 
To-day the news about some politician may 
occupy so much space that one might have 
to scan many lines to find his attitude on a 
specific subject, unless his various activities 
were listed in several subdivisions. To- 
morrow, alas, the great senator or states- 
man, whose name formerly appeared daily 
in the press, may now be such a lesser 
luminary that four lines may suffice to 
record his deeds for the preceding three 
months. On the other hand, the star of a 
once obscure Mussolini rises and for the 
period of its ascendancy he rejoices in index 
“subdivisions.” 

In the old days the average “graveyard”’ 
was notoriously slipshod. Tom, Dick and 
Harry were free to wander at will in its 
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crowded aisles and to help themselves to 
priceless clippings which often were never 
returned. The place was always over- 
crowded and if the librarian was easygoing 
it became a sort of attic storeroom for any- 
thing and everything of which the editorial 
staff wished to rid themselves and yet hesi- 
tated to throw away. As the collection 
increased in volume the wooden shelving, 
that most wasteful and inefficient of all 
filing contrivances, gradually expanded 
until almost no working space was left, 
and confusion reigned supreme. 


New Filing Equipment 


In these circumstances modern filing 
devices proved a godsend. The substitu- 
tion of vertical steel filing cases for the 
cumbersome wooden shelving produced a 
transformation that was almost magical. 
The accompanying pictures of the old 
“graveyard” of an important metropolitan 
newspaper as it looked two years ago, and 
of the new reference department of the 
same newspaper to-day, tell their own 
story. Here was a room jammed to the 
bursting-point with over six million clip- 
ings, three hundred thousand photographs 
and one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
cuts. So crowded was it that one had to 
move with caution in the dark narrow 
passageways between the high wooden 
racks for fear of upsetting a bulging shelfful 
of clippings. Dust and dirt were every- 
where, the ceiling was black with it, piles of 
useless dust-covered books lay heaped upon 
the floor. Finding material under such 
conditions was an event, and filing it a 
matter for despair. No check was kept 
upon borrowed material, and many a valu- 
able clipping, photograph or cut left the 
department never to return. To-day the 
clogged depressing ‘“‘graveyard” has van- 
ished; what was formerly a crowded 
“dump” has become the most spacious 
and attractive room in the editorial depart- 
ment, and one of the model newspaper 
reference departments of the country. 

This remarkable transformation was 
made possible by the installation of one 
hundred and fifty steel vertical filing cases 
which, while occupying only about one- 
fourth the cubic space, easily house the 
enormous collection of clippings, photo- 
graphs and cuts that formerly sprawled 
helter skelter on the space-consuming 
wooden shelving. Under the old condi- 
tions the room had reached the limit of its 
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capacity; now there is space to accommo- 
date material for many years to come. 

The millions of articles and items in a 
newspaper reference department form a 
great and constantly expanding loose-leaf 
up-to-the-minute encyclopedia. Nowadays 
most ideas of importance appear first in 
newspapers and periodicals. It has be- 
come their function to make crude informa- 
tion palatable, to convert abstract science 
into applied science, to throw a bright light 
into the dark corners of the earth, to initi- 
ate new movements and to direct old ones; 
in short, to inspire, to interest and to in- 
struct. It is in purveying the information 
gleaned from these varied sources—com- 
pact, concise, complete—that the vast 
loose-leaf collections of an_ efficient 
reference department render invaluable 
service to the progressive newspaper. 

In every large newspaper center pub- 
lishers are transforming their reference 
departments, installing new and efficient 
filing equipment and selecting competent 
men to manage what they have come to 
realize is one of the most important divi- 
sions in the brain of the newspaper office. 
They recognize how essential to the ampli- 
fication and interpretation of the news a 
well-managed reference department may 
become. Instead of considering it nearly 
negligible, as it was often regarded in the 
old “graveyard” days—a place to pension 
off some old and faithful retainer—they 
are placing alert, experienced men in charge 
and insisting upon the fullest development 
of the immense resources which the depart- 
ment should contain. 

Notable among such reorganized refer- 
ence departments are those of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, the Detroit News, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the New York 
Evening Post, the Boston Herald and Boston 
Traveler, the Boston Globe, the Buffalo 
Evening News and the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Notable, too, is the fact that 
the directors of the more progressive refer- 
en¢e departments, numbering twenty-five 
or more, have recently formed an associa- 
tion affiliated with the Special Libraries 
and American Library Association in order 
to discuss common problems and promote 
the adoption of uniform standards and 
methods. This new association of news- 
paper librarians is rapidly gaining additional 
members and will undoubtedly do much 
to improve the status of newspaper reler- 
ence departments throughout the country. 
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THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 
IN CLEVELAND 


RESULTS OF A YEAR’S OPERATION ’ 


BY ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


LEVELAND, with a polyglot popu- 

lation of nearly a million people, is the 
largest municipality in the United States 
governed by a city manager. The new 
plan was adopted - 


For the first time in the history of Cleve- 
land, four Independents were elected to 
membership in the city’s legislative body. 
The old council consisted of twenty-one 
Republicans and 





by an overwhelming 
majority at the city 
election in Novem- 
ber, 1921, aS @ pro- 
test against petty 
politics, and ineffi- 
ciency in handling 
the affairs of the 
city. Two years 
were allowed in 
which to prepare for 
the new form of gov- 
ernment. In No- 
vember, 1923, a new 
council was elected, 
which appointed the 
manager, and in 
January, 1924, the 
city began doing 
business under the 
hew system. 

The city manager 
has been in charge 
for over a year, and 
interested observers 








twelve Democrats, 
making a total of 
thirty-three, chosen 
from thirty-three 
wards in the_usual 
way, while the new 
council is made up of 
fifteen Republicans, 
six Democrats, and 
four Independents, 
twenty-five in all, 
two of the number 
being women. Mem- 
bers of the present 
council were elected 
at large from four 
districts. Seventeen 
of the new council- 
men have had experi- 
ence in previous 
councils, and eight 
are just beginning to 
get some experience. 


Proportional Repre- 
sentation 








—sympathetic, cyn- 
ical and otherwise— 


HON. WILLIAM R. HOPKINS, CITY MANAGER 


Under the new 


candidates 


are wondering . just 
what has been ac- 
complished. It is too 
early to state final 
conclusions, but 
enough has been 


(At the head of Cleveland’s government since his ap- 
pointment in January, 1924. He had served a term in 
the old Council immediately after his graduation from 
Western Reserve University, in 1896. He has been a 
lawyer and railroad official, and his recent business ca- 
reer includes the presidency of a realty company, axle 
and stove manufactories, a fuel corporation, and a smelt- 
ing and refining company) 


charter 
for the council are 
nominated by peti- 
tion, and chosen 
under the propor- 
tional representation 


done to indicate very encouraging possi- 
bilities for the plan now under trial. 

First and foremost, the election revealed 
the existence of a new power at the polls—a 
power that demonstrated its superiority 
over the party leaders and political bosses. 


plan. Anybody eligible to the office may 
get on the ballot by filing with the election 
authorities a petition bearing 500 signatures. 
Councilmen serve for two years, and are 
paid an annual salary of $1,800. 

Without attempting a detailed expla- 
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nation of proportional representation, which 
is quite another story, it may be said that 
this method enables the people to choose 
councilmen who are independent of party 
control. It is as nearly fool-proof and 
knave-proof as a balloting system can be 
made. That is why the bosses so cordially 
hate it. At the election in November, 1923, 
there were 119 candidates for the council, 
and at least 85 per cent. of the voters are 
represented by councilmen for whom they 
voted on some choice. Formerly 47 per 
cent. of the people of Cleveland elected the 
public officials. 


Powers of the City Manager 


it is the duty of the council to appoint 
the city manager, who has power to choose 
department heads, and manage the city 
much as the affairs of a large corporation 
are managed. The council is the “policy- 
determining body” and the manager is the 
executive. For ceremonial purposes the 
president of the council is designated as 
“mayor,” but he has none of the power 
formerly associated with that office. 

The manager controls the spending of 
$40,000,000 annually, his force consists of 
7,500 city employees, and his salary is 
$25,000 a year. He can be removed by the 
council and a new manager appointed, with- 
out submitting the matter to the voters. It 
is not necessary for each new council to re- 
appoint the manager, for once he has been 
selected he may remain in power regardless 
of elections, until he either resigns or charges 
are preferred against him. 


“Home Talent” Preferred 


When the time came to choose a city 
manager for Cleveland, twenty-nine candi- 
dates were nominated, most of them being 
residents of Cleveland, or its suburbs. The 
council has the power to “import” a man 
for this office, and at one time the name of 
General Goethals was prominently men- 
tioned, and he received one vote, but there 
was a very decided sentiment in favor of 
choosing a resident of Greater Cleveland. 
Both Republicans and Democrats wanted 
“home talent,” and they got it. 

William R. Hopkins was appointed city 
manager. He demanded and was given a 
free hand in setting up the new city govern- 
ment. Mr. Hopkins is a graduate of 
Western Reserve University, and is now a 
trustee of that institution. He has had 
experience as a lawyer, councilman, United 


States deputy marshal, business man, 
engineer, and promoter of transportation 
enterprises. It is generally agreed by those 
who have kept tab on him that he is doing a 
real constructive job, the details of which 
would make a very interesting book. 


First Year Under the New System 


He closed the first year of his adminis- 
tration with a balance of $870,000 in the 
treasury, and during the same period the 
city met all of its bonded debt obligations as 
required by law. More paving has been 
done, and more garbage and rubbish col- 
lected at a lower unit cost than under any 
previous administration. Neglected parks 
have been almost completely rehabilitated. 
Intercity codperation has been developed 
by the formation of a council consisting of 
mayors, managers and couucilmen of the 
cities composing “Greater Cleveland.” 
Among other things this council is working 
to develop an efficient traffic and trans- 
portation system for the combined popu- 
lation of Cleveland and suburbs. 

Manager Hopkins took the lead in ac- 
quiring a desirable aviation field which will 
put Cleveland on the map as an aviation 
center. He also further demonstrated his 
ability as a business man when he sold the 
old Central Police Station and engine-house 
property to the Van Sweringens for use in 
connection with the new Union Depot. He 
got $1,700,000 for it—a price that was far 
beyond the expectation of anybody in the 
city. This money will be used in erecting a 
new police station, with modern equipment, 
on an “up-town”’ site. 

Much has been done by the manager to 
eliminate internal politics in the police and 
fire departments, by making promotions for 
merit only. The old demoralizing system 
of sending patrolmen “to the woods” for 
not protecting administration pets has been 
abolished. A long-needed policewomen’s 
bureau has been established and placed in 
charge of competent women officers. ; 

There is a more vigorous enforcement ol 
law. One of the first things done by 
Manager Hopkins was to direct Public 
Safety Director Barry to “stop gambling. 
In carrying out this order the fight has been 
so aggressive that the gamblers have sought 
refuge in clubs and road-houses outside the 
city limits. ; 

No longer is the city executive’s office a 
clearing-house for the distribution of 
political rewards. The atmosphere around 
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THE CITY MANAGER PLAN IN CLEVELAND 





Mr. William J. Kennedy 
“INDEPENDENT” MEMBERS OF CLEVELAND'S CITY COUNCIL 


the City Hall is altogether different. The 
people who deal with the manager do not 
approach him with a club in one hand, a 
bouquet in the other. They discuss city 
affairs on a business basis, and refrain from 
political promises or threats. Even if a 
councilman does get a job for a henchman 
in one of the departments, the appointee 
must actually do the work to which he is 
assigned, for the manager demands effi- 
ciency in public service. 

The supreme test of the manager plan will 
come in the election of a new council next 
November. 

If city employees are required to serve as 
election workers in support of certain candi- 
dates for the council, it will look as if the 
bosses still had a good deal to say about 
such matters. However, the “city ma- 
chine,” so called in former days, may not be 
used in the campaign, for the new charter 
expressly prohibits such activities, and the 
Independents are ready to see that the 
provisions indicated are enforced. 


Popular Interest 


It is generally conceded that the present 
council is the best one Cleveland has ever 
had. Neither political party can make any 
capital out of the results that have been 
achieved. Several men influential in party 
politics who were opposed to the manager 
plan in the beginning are now supporting it. 
Citizens are intensely interested, as is 
shown by the fact that the council meeting 
on each Monday night is well attended by 
fepresentative men and women. 


Miss Marie Wing 
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Prof. A. R. Hatton 


However, opposition is beginning to 
crystallize among political “regulars.” At 
a recent Democratic dinner in Cleveland, 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, ex-Secretary of 
War, and a leading Democrat, flatly 
declared that the present Cleveland charter 
“is one of the worst the city has ever had,” 
because of the proportional representation 
feature. Mr. Baker is the first party man 
of large influence to assail the Cleveland 
charter publicly. His views are shared by 
both Republican and Democratic leaders, 
and his denunciation is regarded as a bi- 
partisan declaration of war on the manager 
plan. Independents and their sympathizers 
in all parties are lining up for the struggle 
that is sure to come. Supporters of Mr. 
Baker say that Manager Hopkins has given 
a good administration because of his own 
superior ability, and not because of any 
special merit in the new system. 


The Independent Group in the Council 


The four Independents in the council 
constitute a singular group. They are 
intense, outstanding personalities, and don’t 
always agree among themselves. At first 
the “regulars” held secret caucuses to 
discuss ways and means for dealing with the 
“rebels,” and were getting along famously 
until a reporter got himself locked in the 
caucus room and then told on them. 
There are other members who are indepen- 
dent at times, but who were not elected as 
out-and-out Independents, and for that 
reason are not included in this discussion. 

Because they are a very concrete ex- 
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pression of a popular protest against political 
bosses in city government, it has been 
deemed worth while to name the In- 
dependents and describe their characteris- 
tics. The list consists of Prof. A. R. 
Hatton, Peter Witt, Miss Marie Wing and 
William J. Kennedy. While they are few 
in number, they are influential. It is said 
of them that their achievements consist 
not in what they have done themselves, 
but in what they may have prevented the 
others from doing by their very presence as 
members of the council. 


A Scholar in Politics 


Dr. Hatton is an unusual combination of 
a college professor and an honest politician, 
who knows the game and plays it fairly. 
He is author of the section in the Ohio 
State Constitution which provides for home 
rule in Ohio cities, thus enabling them to 
make and unmake city charters for them- 
selves, instead of obtaining them from the 
State Legislature. He also framed the 
Cleveland city manager charter now in 
force, and has been active in municipal 
campaigns all over the United States. 
It is significant that the chair of Political 
Science which Dr. Hatton occupies in the 


Western ‘Reserve University, was estab- 
lished by United States Senater Hanna, 














“PETE” WITT IN ACTION 
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who is well remembered as a political leader 
of the old school. Dr. Hatton told the 
writer that he “went into politics” some 
years ago to test out theories of government 
that he had been presenting in the class- 
room. His election to the council cost him 
$46.79, which was paid to a college boy 
for circulating his petition. 


The Heir of Tom Johnson’s Policies 


Peter Witt, or “Pete” Witt, as he is 
commonly called, is a traction expert, and 
the inventor of the “Peter Witt” street 
cars. He began as a molder, and -is an 
honorary member of the Molders’ Union. 
He has been City Clerk, and a few years 
ago was a candidate for Mayor. Mr. Witt 
came into prominence during the adminis- 
tration of Mayor Tom Johnson, and he is 
now the outstanding embodiment of Mayor 
Johnson’s ideas and ideals for Cleveland. 
Early in his career he became widely known 
as a vitriolic political speaker. He is honest, 
courageous, pungent and witty, and dearly 
loves to lampoon the ideas of an opponent. 
Whenever it is announced that “Pete 
Witt” is going to speak at a public meeting 
in Cleveland, he always draws a crowd. 


An Independent Councilwoman 


Since her graduation from Bryn Mawr 
College in 1907, Miss Marie Wing has 
achieved a national reputation through her 
activities in social service and legislation. 
For fifteen years she served the Y. W.C. A., 
first as financial secretary and then as 
general secretary in New York and Cleve- 
land. At present she is executive secretary 
of the Consumers’ League of Ohio, and is 
taking a law course in the Cleveland Law 
School “on the side.”’ She inherited a love 
for legal lore from her father, who was the 
late Judge Francis J. Wing, well known asa 
judge of the common pleas court in Cleve- 
land, and as United States District judge 
for northern Ohio, by appointment of 
President McKinley. Miss Wing was a 
member of the committee that helped to 
finance the campaign a few years ago which 
resulted in the election of Miss Florence 
Allen as judge of the Ohio Supreme Court. 


From Welsh Mine to Council Seat 


About the time that Miss Wing was 
completing her studies at Bryn Mawr, in 
1907, William J. Kennedy landed in 
Cleveland from Wales with the dust of 4 
coal mine still clinging to his clothes. He 
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arrived on Friday, and on the following 
Monday he attended a meeting of the city 
council. Simce that time he has been active 
in politics, but not as a partisan—first in 
East View Village, now a part of Cleveland, 
and later in the district from which he 
was elected. He ran as an Independent, 
and glories in the fact that he does not owe 
his election to any “boss.” Mr. Kennedy 
is wide-awake and aggressive, and is always 
ready for an argument. When he is not 
helping to govern the city, he manages a 
furniture store. 

While the Independents do not always 
see alike, they make a great team when 
they agree to work in double harness. 

For instance, while Dr. Hatton was 
engaged in setting up the city manager 
campaign organization several years ago, 
he went to Peter Witt and said: 


“Pete, this city manager movement is 
overloaded with too many highbrows. I 
want to get the smartest lowbrow I can 
find to serve as chairman of the committee, 
so I have come to you.” 

‘“All right,” responded Peter with a grin. 
“T will do the best I can with my limited 


intelligence.” 


Thereafter Peter told the story on himself 
as the “smartest lowbrow in Cleveland.” 
Just the same, the fact that he was chair- 
man had considerable to do with the 
success of the manager campaign. 

Perhaps this little incident is symbolic 
of the entire city manager movement, for a 
fusion of the practical highbrows and the 
intelligent lowbrows seems to be essential 
to success in dealing with another group 
commonly known as “political bosses,” 
who are not supposed to have any brows. 





A WORKINGMEN'S SYMPHONY 


BY WYMAN S&. SMITH 


OUR times every season more than 
1,400 people of Sheboygan, Wis., gather 
in the city’s largest auditorium to enjoy the 
concerts of the strangest symphony orches- 
tra in America. It is strange because 
Sheboygan has a population of only 35,000, 
whereas many cities of a half million 
population never have a symphony orches- 
tra; and it is further strange because when 
you listen to the Sheboygan Symphony 
Orchestra you hear music played by the 
“grocer and baker and candlestick-maker.” 
With the exception of the conductor not a 
single member of that unique organization 
may be called a professional musician; 
during the day they are barbers, gardeners, 
carpenters, doctors, lawyers, steel workers, 
chairmakers, mail carriers, school teachers 
or something else. But, beginning in early 
November, they practice, one night a week 
under their conductor;. and four times 
during the winter they take up their in- 
struments to delineate for the public the 
intricacies of Tschaikowsky, the exquisite 
enchantment of Rossini, or the world 
fingering movements of Beethoven and 
Wagner. 
And there are two reasons for this. One 
is that, while Sheboygan has become famous 
for its three ‘“C’s”—cheese, chairs, and 


children—music runs in the blood there as 
an inheritance from the old liedersinger. 
As music constitutes such an important part 
of their lives, the board of education has 
placed a man of unusual talent in charge of 
music in the city’s schools; and, accordingly, 
Theodore Winkler, director of music in the 
schools, has become conductor of the 
symphony orchestra. Numerous musical 
organizations continue to keep. alive the 
spirit of music; the list includes the Eagles’ 
Drum Corps, the Ladies’ Fife and Drum 
Corps, the High School Orchestra, the 
Sheboygan Band; the Saxophone Band, the 
Music Club, and any number of dance 
orchestras. In almost every issue of the 
daily newspaper one may find reference to a 
concert, a glee club, a quartette, a recital, or 
some other musical event, running along 
with announcements of local dramatic work 
which has a vogue of its own. 

The second reason is that in this environ- 
ment there should appear a dreamer 
musician who says, “When I was a boy I 
always had a bee in my bonnet that | 
would like to play in a symphony orches- 


’ tra, and as I could never get away toa great 


city I kept at it until now we have one 
here.” The dreamer’s name is Albert F. 
Koepke, and it must be remembered by the 
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city of Sheboygan as that of the pioneering 
organizer of its symphony orchestra. The 
bee kept buzzing, no matter what he did 
nor where he went; while he trained in the 
National Guard, clerked in a store, gave 
music lessons, or carried mail, he never 
could forget his boyhood ambition. Mr. 


Koepke is not only a dreamer, he is an ’ 


enthusiast so filled with enthusiasm that he 
is compelled to admit, “I get just a little off 
my nut when I begin talking symphony 
orchestra because I’ve been working at it so 
long.” Yet it is generally some such man, 
designated as eccentric by the world, who 
does the thing that can’t be done. That 
divine twist which in other men has pro- 
duced the electric light, the cheap auto- 
mobile, the twine knotter, and the flying 
machine, was diverted in this man to the 
organization of a symphony orchestra for 
his home city. 

Any number of obstacles presented them- 
selves besides those of collecting the mu- 
sicians and over-ruling opinions which 
declared, ‘Poof—you can never have a 
symphony here—nothing in it.’ Costly 
musical instruments 
such as the oboes, 
the bassoons, and 
the French horns 
were needed first of 
all, and there was no 
money to buy them 
and no musician 
who could afford to 
purchase them him- 
self. But the en- 
thusiast kept work- 
ing and finally his 
enthusiasm became 
infectious. A com- 
munity orchestra 
was formed from a 
band, and it played 
for several seasons. ; he 

: (Director of Music in the 
But a plain orches- — Sheboygan schools, and 
tra was not’enough sductor of the symphony 
for these Sheboygan 
people—it must: be a symphony with oboes, 
bassoons, and French horns. 

By hook and crook $200 were scraped 
together which might be used to purchase an 
instrument or to lease one or two. But it 
was a sickly amount when placed beside the 
cost of an instrument, and solicitation was 
finally resorted to. Writing for prices 
became a regular occupation, and then a few 
more dashes of enthusiasm rounded up two 
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oboes and two bassoons at a total cost of 
$455. That was cheap enough, but when 
they had the instruments who was there 
could play them? 

“Oh, that isn’t hard I never played 
anything but a clarinet, but I’ll play those,” 
said Mr. Koepke. And play them he did, 
until he found a 
player for each in- 
strument and began 
teaching their meth- 
ods. Endless prac- 
tice followed and the 
orchestra became a 
possibility. Still 
more bargaining and 
a little more money 
from public-spirited 
citizens brought 
about the purchase 
of two French horns. 
Then a _ conductor 
began the work of 
whipping the orches- 
tra into shape, but 
he found it impos- 
(Fie Gheborens mail ces: sible to continue 
energy created the work- because he was an 
oe man; so the 

; manager began to 
look around for another prospect. 

A conference decided, ““‘We need Theo- 
dore Winkler.” But Theodore Winkler 
was already occupied with music in the 
public schools, and at first he declined the 
offer which would give him still more work 
and very little remuneration. But they 
refused to be turned away; one man after 
another went to see him, and at last the busy 
director took up the baton at the price of 
$200 for the season. 

Thus in 191g the first season of the 
Sheboygan Symphony Orchestra opened 
with sixty musicians and a conductor who 
could produce the magic of a symphony. 
Because it had no practice hall and no 
money to rent one, the orchestra moved 
from place to places and much coaxing was 
‘required to obtain: toleration during its 
practice periods. When it seemed as 
though no hall could be found, the in- 
quisitive eye of Mr. Koepke peered into the 
attic of the high school and the delighted 
manager went away to secure that place. 
He could obtain it under one condition: 
that the musicians refrain from smoking 
during practice. It was a dangerous pro- 
posal. Sixty musicians have almost as 
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many temperaments as may be found in six 
hundred ordinary people, and they had 
found enough grievances in rehearsal and 
concert without this “no smoking” re- 
quest. But they were united in one 
purpose; they all loved music because it was 
music, and having once tasted the glory of a 
symphony orchestra they agreed to the 
proposal; and the rehearsals went on. 

Four concerts were to be given each 
winter, and those concerts must pay all 
expenses, music, music stands, conductor’s 
remuneration, and incidentals. The first 
concert was a trial, but it was a success; and 
at the end of the season, although the 
orchestra had little money, the city was 
enthused. It liked this workingmen’s sym- 
phony and has continued to support it. 
Now, with the conclusion of the seventh 
year’s concert series, the opinion voiced by 
the Chamber of Commerce is emphatic: 
“The orchestra may have difficulties and 
troubles, but you can depend upon it that 
the people of Sheboygan will never allow it 
to go down now. They have come to feel 
that it is a part of their lives.” 

A slight change has been introduced into 
the scheme: the conductor now receives 
$300 a season; and members who play their 
third season receive $50, those in their 
second season $30, and those in their first 
season—unless they are exceptional mu- 
siclans—receive no remuneration. Some- 
times it has been necessary to import a 
musician, or even several musicians, to 
maintain the symphony; but that has been 
done and work has been obtained for the 
newcomers in some of the factories or shops. 
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Now that the orchestra has become a 
certainty it has also become worthy of its 
name, “Sheboygan Symphony Orchestra.” 
I have listened to the greatest symphony 
orchestras of this country playing the 
glorious music of the gods under the baton 
of their conductor magicians, but never have 
I heard Goltermann’s “Dream,” or Ros- 
sini’s “Semiramide Overture,’ or Pad- 
erewski’s “Minuet L’ Antique,” played 
with greater sympathy and comprehension. 
Technique is something acquired through 
the everlasting practice for which these 
workingmen have no time, but feeling is 
something contagious which musicians seem 
to have born within them and which is 
gathered into a symphony by the conductor. 
Conductor Winkler has no easy task. He 
must not only direct the rehearsals but he 
must frequently write new scores, new 
music that will fit; and he has, furthermore, 
the responsibility of the concert. It is im- 
possible to attend these concerts without 
feeling the glory of the masterpieces and 
being carried away upon that harmony into 
unknown realms of mysterious magic. 
Adults find something wonderful in the 
concerts and children gain their first im- 
pressions of the great musical classics. 

The Sheboygan Symphony Orchestra is 
a new idea for America. It offers a new 
means of training musicians and improving 
the musical taste of a community, without 
large endowments. The musicians of that 
beautiful city on Lake Michigan have es- 
tablished a new tradition by pioneering to 
success the first workingmen’s symphony 
orchestra on this continent. 
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~ AGRICULTURE IN RUSSIA 


BY ALFRED G. SMALTZ 


{THE immediate economic hope of Russia 


is a full grain crop. In 1914 the 
“‘breadbasket” of Europe furnished one- 
fourth of the world’s crop of wheat, one- 
fourth the oats, and half the rye. 

Nearly 80 per cent. of the Russian popula- 
tion is peasantry and engaged in agriculture 
for the most part. Their principal capital, 
outside of their horses and primitive machin- 
ery, is their ability to endure the hardest 
kind of physical labor, hour after hour. In 
spite of the crudeness of method, when 
nature is kind this capital reaps enormous 
dividends in surplus production of grain. 
The Government will send the grain abroad 
in lieu of gold, to exchange for the thousand 
and one things necessary to restore the 
factories, mines, and railroads and to im- 
prove agricultural methods. 

In December of. 1923, English trade 
journals were heralding the arrival of a 
cargo of Russian wheat at Hull as the solu- 
tion of the high cost of bread in the British 
Isles. In the fall of 1924, the Soviet 
Government forbade the export of grain 
from Russia and is now buying large quanti- 
ties of cereals in the world’s markets. An- 
other season of drought, following a cycle of 
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RAKING AND BINDING GRAIN BY HAND 


dry years, caused the wheat to be practically 
worthless in many areas and _ seriously 
damaged the rye. The Government is 
allotting grain for food and for seed for 
another year’s crop. But without doubt 
there has been privation, hunger, and 
death in many peasant huts on the distant 
banks of the Volga, during the past winter. 

Prior to the revolution, one-tenth of the 
land was held as Crown lands, country 
estates of the nobility, or church lands. 
Many of the estates were vast in extent, 
only partly developed, and handled for 
absentee landlords by German or Lettish 
overseers. On some of the estates where 
the owner took an intelligent interest in the 
soil and his tenants, the best machinery and 
methods were employed and production was 
correspondingly high. 

The mir or village commune was responsi- 
ble for much of the free land. It was 
originally a feudal unit for conveniénce in 
collecting taxes and conscripting men for 
the Czar’s armies. Under the mir system 
the families were grouped into “hundreds,” 
about one hundred families with an elected: 
leader. The communal tillable land was 
laid out in three fields, which were used in, 
rotation. One field was for rye or wheat, one 
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EREEDING STOCK AT A GOVERNMENT FARM 
SCHOOL, SAMARA 


for flax, oats or potatoes, and the third left 
fallow. The various families were assigned 
strips in each of these fields, and once in 
about nine years there would be a re-allot- 
ment. This system was bad from an 
agricultural and economic standpoint. There 
was none of the incentive of private owner- 
ship to preserve soil fer- 
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The land hunger of the peasants was the 
strength of the revolution. However, they 
did not take kindly to communal farming, 
decreed by the Soviet. They objected to 
their surplus being at the disposal of the 
Government, and either hid extra supplies 
or frankly cut down production, thereby 
unwittingly helping to prepare the stage for 
their own destruction in the great famine 
of 1921. To satisfy the peasant, new land 
laws were formulated during 1921 at the 
time of the adoption of the “‘ New Economic 
Policy.” In commenting on the now his- 
toric retreat from the extremes of Commu- 
nism, Lenin may have seen the handwriting 
on the wall, for he said, ‘‘Whatever the 
peasant wants in the way of material things 
we will give him.” 

The early policy of no private owner- 
ships, no rents, no hired help, and no trad- 
ing has been largely abandoned. Now a 





tilitv, and there was an 
enormous waste of time 
going to and fro between 
the village and the outly- 
ing plots, which might be 
as much as ten miles apart. 
Peasants, as they were able, 
bought their way out and 
joined the small land- 
holders who held most of 
the arable land in holdings 
varying from three to 
twenty acres. 














The peasants in the mir 
and on small holdings 
practised agriculture in a very crude form, 
using home-made wooden plows, some- 
times pointed with iron, or else using anti- 
quated German iron plows. The reaping 
and haymaking were done with hand sickles 
and the threshing with flails or by horse 
power. 
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A MILK COW AT THE MOSCOW FAIR 


THRESHING BY HORSE-POWER IN RUSSIA 


peasant may hold his land as long as he 
works it. Provision is made for his absence 
while occupied as a seasonal laborer. How- 
ever, he can neither sell nor mortgage his 
land, although it may pass from father to 
son. For this privilege he pays a single 
tax to the Government. This tax varies 
with the size of his holding, the size of his 
family, and the number of head of work 
stock, and it may be paid in grain or money. 

The peasant may continue in the village 
commune or mir, he may have land assigned 
to him individually and withdraw from the 
mir, or he may join with other peasants in 
codperative farming. Yasnaya Polyana, 
Tolstoy’s estate, which has been made a 
national monument, is operated by such a 
codperative group called an artel. 

At last all the land is in the hands of the 
peasant; but the agrarian problem is far 
from solved. They still seek the best form 
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of farm. planning and tenure to develop 
peasant farming to its highest productivity. 

The Soviet Government has ambitious 
plans for the betterment of agricultural life: 
In the reports of the Land Department, one 
finds ‘plans. for the betterment of: living 
conditions for the peasants. In this direc- 
tion, the construction at the Moscow fair 
of model peasant homes, sanitary and com- 
fortablé, was a forceful object lesson. - + 

Then there are plans for the introduction 
and manufacture of modern farm imple- 
ments. The use of the tractor in Russia 
will revolutionize agriculture. 

In°1923 the Pravda, a leading Govern- 
ment paper, stated that ten million head of 
working stock were -needed to restore 
normal agricultural activity. The Soviet 
Government hopes to provide four and one- 
half million horse-power by the introduction 
and manufacture of tractors. In Samara 
alone it is reported that 136,000 new plow 
bottoms are needed. The frequent state- 
ment on the behalf of the Soviet that 
agriculture is 75 per cent. restored to pre- 
war status is thus probably an exaggeration. 

The Soviet is supporting experiment 
stations, farms, schools, and colleges. Short 
courses, six weeks in duration, were held 
last year in important villages all over 
Russia. One was conducted in the little 
village of Sorochinskoe, Samara Govern- 
ment, the headquarters of the American 


Quakers. The mission codperated and the 
head of the tractor group delivered lectures 
through an interpreter on tractor farming 
and the chief—an Ohio stock farmer—lec- 
tured on stock-raising. All were presented 
with packages of American garden seeds. 

The experiment farms and stations are 
being equipped with modern machinery and 
pure bred stock for breeding purposes, all 
of which will be at the disposal of the sur- 
rounding peasants. In the Government 
stables at Moscow are gathered sires of the 
best lines of horse blood in Russia. These 
are also at the service of all horse owners. 

As a vital link between consumers and 
producers, codperatives’ organizations are 
being fostered. The grain is collected by 
the codperatives, which, working through 
the Department of foreign trade, market the 
surplus abroad and in turn import the 
articles needed by the peasants. 

In the redivision of land the individual 
peasant profited but little, some authorities 
say only to the extent of about one acre per 
capita. The results of the agrarian revolu- 
tion are psychological rather than material. 
Instead of paying a heavy rent to an absen- 
tee noble landlord, the peasant pays a tax 
to a Government, which, he has some reason 
to believe, intends to make his life better. 

The immediate hope of Russia is in her 
agriculture, and that depends upon in- 
creased yield per acre by improved methods. 





A WORLD FARM BUREAU 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AT ROME 


BY ELIZABETH VINCENT 


NE of the few permanent world 
organizations to which the United 
States officially belongs is the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Though 
international relations and agriculture both 
are important questions before the public, 
and though the Institute was founded 
through the inspiration of a great American, 
what it is and what it does are matters not 
generally understood in America. 

The conception of an international bureau 
which should guide producers in the world 
at large, as the Department of Agriculture 
guides them in the nation, came to David 


Lubin, a merchant and farmer of Sacra- 
mento, after years of fighting the injustices 
of transportation and marketing in early 
California. He learned that co6peration, 
which solved the problems of local competi- 
tion, worked also on a national scale. The 
world was the next step. Fired by an idea 
in which he saw fair play for the exploited 
farmer as well as profit for the merchant and 
manufacturer, Lubin went to Europe in 
1904 and offered his plan to the British 
and French governments, which promptly 
turned him down. In Rome, however, he 
had a different reception. King Victor 
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A WORLD FARM BUREAU 


Emmanuel listened to his arguments, and, 
struck by their logic and vision, he sent a 
letter to his Premier which read in part: 


Considerable advantage might be derived from 
an International Institute, which, with no political 
object, would undertake to study the conditions of 
agriculture in the various countries of the world, 
periodically publishing reports on the amount and 
character of the crops, so as to facilitate produc- 
tion, render commerce less expensive and more 
rapid, and establish more suitable prices. This 
Institute . . . would also supply information on the 
conditions of agricultural labor in various localities, 
so as to serve as a safe and useful guide for emi- 
grants; promote agreements for mutual defence 
against diseases of plants and animals where in- 
dividual action is insufficient, and, finally, would 
exercise an action favorable to the development of 
rural codperation, agricultural insurance and credit. 


The letter went on to urge that an inter- 
national conference be called to form an 
Institute of Agriculture which should fulfill 
these aims. The conference was called in 
June, 1905, and a treaty drawn up and 
signed in which forty governments agreed 
to keep a permanent representative in 
Rome, to appropriate a certain amount 
yearly to the support of the work, and to 
send delegates to a general assembly every 
two years. In 1908 the work began. 


Gathering Crop Statistics 


The first years were spent in strenuous 
educational efforts to get prompt, system- 
atic crop reports from adhering govern- 


ments. The object was to build up, what 
had never existed before, an authoritative, 
uniform crop-information service covering 
the whole world. The efforts were success- 
ful; more and more governments joined the 
Institute, and the monthly bulletins issued 
by the statistical bureau have now become 
accurate enough to be a serious check on 
owned information of private crop-report- 
ing services. Since the war, moreover, a 
special telegraphic service has been devel- 
oped, by which important agricultural news 
is instantly transmitted. 


Other Lines of Research 


The other services of the Institute deal 
with the technical, economic, and social 
aspects of agriculture. A library of 90,000 
books, reports, etc., and 3,500 periodicals 
from all countries and in all languages has 
been amassed. A year-book on agricultural 
legislation, another on statistics, and two 
reviews, on the Science and Practise of 
Agriculture and on Agricultural Economics, 
are published by the different bureaus, 














LEON M. ESTABROOK 
(The American agricultural statistician who will direct 
the first world census of farming, to be taken in 1930 
under the direction of thé International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. Mr. Estabrook had been for some 
years chief of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, at Wash- 
ington, later associate chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and recently has been called upon to re- 
organize the agricultural department of Argentina) 

which have access to the highest authorities 
on every subject in every nation. Thus 
the Institute is gathering data on every- 
thing that concerns agriculture in the whole 
world, and particularly on the two most 
urgent international problems of the day— 
food supply and raw material. 

When the war came it was a question 
whether the Institute would be able to 
survive. But it was in this crisis that it 
justified itself for all time, for the world 
balance-sheet of supply and demand which 
it drew up twice yearly—showing where 
food was and in what quantity, and where 
it was most needed—made distribution 
among the Allies an orderly and systematic 
business, and went far to prevent famine 
and hopeless congestion. Though desper- 
ately weakened in personnel, the work went 
on during the four dark years of the War, 
and the dark years after it. 

As it has developed since 1908, the 
Institute now is an impartial bureau of re- 
search. It is thus in a position to serve the 
farmers of the world as a sort of super 
department of agriculture. Already it has 
served international organizations dealing 
with the distribution and manufacture of 
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THE LATE DAVID LUBIN 


(Prior to his achievement in founding the International 
Institute of Agriculture, nearly twenty years ago, Mr. 
Lubin had been a Sacramento merchant interested in 
problems of the American farmer. He was active in 
improving market conditions, especially those which 
involved the assembling of statistics and the development 
of rural credits and parcel post. He died in 1919) 


agricultural products, having compiled, for 
instance, in 1922, a world inventory of the 
principal oil seed and vegetable fat products, 
now of such importance to the business 
world. 

The American delegation at the Assembly 
last May proposed that an international 
federation of farmers’ associations be formed, 
through which the Institute could approach 
the farmers directly. This action could 
not be taken officially by the Institute it- 
self, of course, but a meeting of the leaders 
of agricultural organizations among the 
delegates unofficially laid the foundations 
of such a federation. If the plan goes 
through, agriculture will not only have a 
world-wide organization of its own such as 
labor has long maintained, but it will also 
have an invaluable source of guidance and 
support in the Institute. And the Institute 
at last will have full scope for its usefulness. 

In the meantime it is interesting to 
understand what value the United States 
Government gets out of this institution to 


which it pays $8,ooo a year besides the 
salary of its permanent representative. 


How the American Farmer Benefits 


The most specific thing that the Institute 
does for the American farmers is to provide 
them with quick, accurate, comprehensive 
information about the condition and pros- 
pects of foreign crops. The crop bulletins 
of the Institute are issued on the 20th of 
every month, and during the growing 
seasons three or four times a month, or as 
often as any figure comes in that changes 
the total. They give area planted, the 
crop condition, harvest prospects, and 
harvest yields. Important crop news is 
sent out in telegraphic reports followed by 
detailed reports, and at five o’clock of the 
day when this news is received it is pub- 
lished from the Department of Agriculture, 
and broadcast by radio all over the country. 

“Such an experience as that through 
which our western wheat farmers are now 
passing,” wrote President Coolidge last 
year to Dr. Gilbert, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Committee on the International Insti- 
tute, “serves to call sharply to our attention 
the fact that our agricultural exports go 
into the world markets and that the data 
relating to these which we receive from the 
Institute are of great value to our farmers.” 

It is also true, however, that the Institute 
serves merchants and manufacturers as 
well as agriculturalists. In manufacturing 
States such as Massachusetts, for instance, 
there are not many farmers who worry 
about the world market, but the importers 
of food and raw materials are very: much 
interested indeed in prices of their staples. 

It was David Lubin’s hope, when he 
founded the Institute, that it would serve 
the interests of farmers, whom he saw 
weak and exploited everywhere. By giving 
them some knowledge and control over the 
world prices by which they lived or starved, 
by teaching them the strength of coépera- 
tion, and by putting at their disposal the 
experts of every land, he hoped to place 
them in a position to compete on equal 
terms with the organized forces of com- 
merce and industry. 

A fair deal to exploited agriculture 
would in the end mean greater benefit for 
merchants and manufacturers. Justice in 
economic relations between countries he 
took for the sound foundation of peace. To 
this larger view the Institute, while it 
pursues its practical work, is dedicated still. 
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THE PRICE OF OUR BREAD 


BY LEO PASVOLSKY 


OT since the darkest ‘days of the war, 
when the exigencies of submarine- 
menaced shipping interfered disastrously 
with the ocean movements of grain, has the 
problem of the world wheat supply loomed 
so large as it has in the last few months. 
Nor did the price of wheat ever reach, 
since those fateful years, the height it 
achieved at the beginning of 1925. 
It is not often that we have had here, in 
the United States, so clean-cut an illus- 
tration of the essential economic unity and 
interdependence of the world as has been 
furnished by this world-wide rise in the 
price of wheat. During the year 1924 the 
wheat crop in the United States was sub- 
stantially larger than it had been in 1923. 
Yet this past year witnessed a spectacular 
rise in the price of that grain. There was 
nothing in the domestic wheat situation 
to justify the rise of wheat to the two-dollar- 
per-bushel level. That rise came principally 
as a result of the condition of the world’s 
wheat supply. The precipitate drop wit- 
nessed during the past few weeks has like- 
wise resulted from the world, rather than 
national, outlook on the wheat situation. 
The United States produces more than 
enough wheat to feed the population of the 
country. Yet the very price of our daily 
bread depends upon what happens in the 
rest of the world. 

Not one of the countries remains outside 
the influence of the world grain market— 
that highly complex, though almost nebu- 
lous, organization for the supplying of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. Wheat is the most impor- 
tant of these foodstuffs. It is, besides, a 
“liquid” commodity, and moves easily to 
the places where it can command high 
prices, each such movement having wide- 
spread repercussions on wheat prices in 
other places. Some countries have wheat 
to sell; others are compelled to buy it. 
The price of wheat, and consequently of 
bread, fluctuates within the limits of the 
world supply and demand, rather than as a 
tesult of conditions in any one country. 

The first few months of 1924 marked an 


exceedingly low ebb in the flow of wheat 
prices. Considering the general rise in the 
prices of commodities, wheat sold then for 
less than it used to fetch in the pre-war 
years. A tremendous upheaval in the world 
cereal situation was needed to bring its 
price back to the position relative to other 
commodities that it held before the war. 
This upheaval came through last year’s 
wheat shortage in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The last fifteen years have witnessed an 
interesting change in the distribution of the 
world production of wheat. According to 
the figures compiled by the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome, for the 
whole world with the exception of Russia, 
Europe (without Russia) produced during 
the five-year period immediately preceding 
the war almost half of the world’s total 
output of wheat. North America (the 
United States and Canada) held the second 
place, producing about 30 per cent. of the 
total. During the years 1919-1922 Europe’s 
production of wheat was so much smaller 
than before the war that it occupied the 
second place, yielding the lead to North 
America, whose output during that period 
was considerably greater than it was before 
the war. The world’s total production 
during this post-war period was just about 
equal to that of the pre-war period, though 
the per capita consumption was generally 
smaller than before the war, because of the 
increase in the wheat-eating population and 
the disappearance of the Russian exports. 

The year 1923 brought exceptionally good 
wheat crops. The output in North America 
reached an unprecedented height, while 
that of Europe rose to within 6 or 7 per 
cent. of the pre-war average. The total 
production was considerably in excess of 
that before the war. 

For the first time in more than a decade 
Europe had an abundance of wheat. Not 
only was its own supply larger than during 
the preceding years, but the overseas pro- 
ducers of wheat—in North and South 
America and in Australia—had a larger sur- 
plus than ever before. The price of wheat 
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was determined by an actual excess of sup- 
ply over demand, and the farmers in sur- 
plus-producing countries groaned under the 
burden of enormous crops and prices so 
low that they scarcely covered even the 
cost of production. 

The year 1924 witnessed a decided re- 
lapse in the wheat situation, so far as supply 
was concerned. The 1924 wheat crop was 
only go per cent. of the 1923 crop. 

Every country in Europe produced less 
wheat in 1924 than in 1923, with the ex- 
ception of France, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. And the increases in those 
four countries were slight, while the de- 
creases in the production of the other 
countries were quite substantial. Poland’s 
output in 1924 was scarcely two-thirds of 
the 1923 figure; Italy’s and Hungary’s, 
three-quarters; Spain’s, eight-tenths; and 
Germany’s, nine-tenths. 

Of the overseas producers of wheat in the 
Northern Hemisphere, the United States 
alone had an increased output. India 
dropped below the 1923 figure, while 
Canada had a disastrous crop failure. 

All told, Europe found herself with a net 
decrease in her own production of wheat 
exceeding 100,000,000 bushels, while North 
American wheat production was under that 
of 1923 by considerably more than 100,000,- 
ooo bushels. It was this situation in the 
Northern Hemisphere that found a strik- 
ingly rapid reflection in the rise of wheat 
prices. 

At the end of 1923 and the beginning of 
1924, wheat sold in Liverpool at a price 
which was only 25 per cent. over the pre- 
war (1913) price, while the general cost of 
living was fully 75 per cent. higher than in 
1913. There was thus a glaring disparity 
between the price of wheat and that of other 
commodities. In terms of what it could buy 
of manufactured goods, wheat was worth 
a year ago less than three-quarters of what 
it had been worth before the war. 

Then came the 1924 upheaval. Its 
~ principal cause lay in unfavorable weather 
conditions, though there was also in some 
countries a marked decrease in the acreage 
sown to wheat. This acreage was smaller 
in 1924 than the year before in every coun- 
try of Western Europe. It was somewhat 
larger in Eastern Europe, but such coun- 
tries as Poland and Hungary were very 
badly hit by weather conditions. ‘In the 
United States there was a substantial in- 
crease in the output, in spite of a contraction 
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of the acreage. In Canada there was a 
tremendous decrease in production, al- 
though the acreage remained practically 
unchanged. 

It was the Canadian situation that was 
directly responsible for the first important 
price movement, early in the summer of 
1924. After that things began to move with 
a furious speed. By September the price 
of wheat reached the level of the general 
index of living. Later in the year it out- 
stripped that index. By the beginning of 
1925 it was double the 1913 price, and was 
still on the up-swing. 

There was another factor besides crop 
shortage that contributed to this rise in the 
price of wheat. It was the condition of rye 
crops, especially in the rye areas of Europe. 
According to the figures of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, which represent 
98 per cent. of the total rye production in 
the Northern Hemisphere (again exclusive 
of Russia), last year’s output of rye was 
even smaller proportionately than that of 


wheat. The 1924 rye harvest yielded almost ' 


20 per cent. less than the harvest of 1923. 

Rye fared worse in Europe in 1924 than 
any of the other principal cereal crops. In 
Germany and Poland alone the rye output 
fell below the 1923 figure by as much as 130 
million bushels. Germany’s production 
decreased from 282 million bushels in 1923 
to 236 millions in 1924; Poland’s dropped 
from 234 millions to only 150. 

This failure of the rye crops precluded 
the possibility of substituting rye for wheat 
in the bread diet of Europe, which would 
have exerted a downward pressure on the 
price of wheat had there been an abundant 
supply of rye. As it was, the very shortage 
of the rye crops helped the rise in wheat. 

During the fall months of 1924 the price 
of bread in Europe was determined to a 
large extent by the soaring prices of over- 
seas wheat, coming from North America. 
The strain put on the export resources of 
the United States by increased opportuni- 
ties for sales in Europe at high prices caused 
a similar rise in the price of wheat in this 
country. This was, however, before the 
condition of wheat crops'in the Southern 
Hemisphere really began to be felt. 

The harvesting of grain south of the 
equator usually begins in December and 
continues through January and a pari of 
February. The first shipments of the newly 
harvested South American grain begin to 
reach Europe in February, and of Australian 
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THE RADIO COMPASS 


grain, in March. Thus the antipodean 
grain usually bridges the gaps between the 
harvests in the Northern Hemisphere. 
This year trans-equatorial shipments 
have assumed particularly important sig- 
nificance. Early estimates of the crops 


there led to the belief that this year’s sur- ’ 


pluses would be considerably greater than 
last year’s. It has turned out, however, 
that the condition of Argentine crops is 
scarcely any better than in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Australia alone has a bumper 
crop, the largest in her history. She has a 
very substantial surplus—which, however, 
was rendered inaccessible for several weeks 
by a shipping strike there. This strike was 
finally settled, and Australian wheat began 
to move to Europe. While the Australian 
surplus is not sufficient to make up the short- 
age in Europe, its movement nevertheless 
has served as a fairly effective brake on a 
further skyrocketting of the price of wheat. 

It was the outlook on this year’s harvest, 
however, that brought about the recent 
drop in the price of wheat. Barring un- 
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foreseen calamities, the peak of the wheat 
prices was probably reached in the first 
two months of 1925. Where these prices 
will be stabilized remains to be seen, but it is 
almost certain that they are not going back 
to the low 1923 level. 

The 1924 price upheaval has thus had 
the effect of practically restoring the price 
of wheat to what may be regarded as its 
normal place in relation to other commodi- 
ties. It has brought wheat prices also more 
nearly into their pre-war relation to the 
prices of other foodstuffs. It has been a 
long step forward in bringing back to nor- 
mal a very important phase of the world 
economic situation, viz., the price relation- 
ship between agricultural and industrial 
products, which has been sorely disturbed 
since the end of -the war. 

This readjustment has been a painful one 
in terms of the price of our daily bread. 
But it was inevitable from the point of view 
of the general situation, world-wide in its 
scope, and—judging by present appearances 
—more or less permanent in its larger results. 





THE RADIO COMPASS 


BY FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


DEPENDABLE guide for the per- 

plexed navigator, in all extremes of 
weather, is the radio compass. With a 
range of hundreds of miles it gives warnings 
of dangerous points along our coasts, or 
determines the position of ships at sea with 
surprising accuracy. Although a recent 
invention, there are to-day fifty-four ‘“wire- 
less” compass stations in active operation 
at strategic points along our coasts. It is 
not uncommon for a single station to reply 
to one hundred requests a day from ships, 
often far out at sea, calling for their bear- 
ings or their position. The possible error 
of these readings, even over long distances, 
is less than one degree. 

Until the invention of the radio compass, 
ship navigators on approaching land de- 
pended for their bearings or danger signals 
upon the familiar lighthouse. The range of 
the most powerful lights in clear weather is 
but twenty miles, usually much less, and in 
stormy or foggy weather the signals are 
often obliterated. The signals thrown out 
from radio-compass stations, however, are 


independent of the weather. They can 
readily work half-way across the Atlantic, 
although in practice a range of 50 miles suf- 
fices, representing several hours’ steaming. 

The protection afforded by the new 
method is now enjoyed on the Atlantic, the 
Great Lakes, and the Pacific coast lines. 
There are twenty-nine compass stations on 
the Atlantic coast alone. They are in- 
stalled and operated by the United States 
Navy, and their priceless service is free to 
all ships at sea, under every national or 
house flag. No other country in the world 
enjoys such protection. A few similar sta- 
tions have been installed in Europe, but 
these make a definite charge for supplying 
information. 

The principle of the radio compass is 
extremely simple, and its operation may be 
entrusted to men after brief experience. 
The necessary instruments are housed in a 
small box-like structure, which has been 
standardized and-has exactly the same 
appearance on either seaboard. Messages 
are received by means of a loop antenna, 
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A RADIO COMPASS STATION 


(The operator receives a request for bearings from a ship 
at sea. He turns the shaft, to which is attached an 
indoor antenna or aerial, until the signals are loudest. 
Then he reports to the ship its direction from the station. 
A second land station follows the same process; and the 
ship’s captain knows that his vessel is at that point on 
his map where the two directional lines cross each other) 


similar to those used in connection with 
conventional radio sets. When the loop 
points directly towards the sending station 
—in this case aboard a ship at sea—the 
sound will be loudest. If the loop be exactly 
at right angles to the station the signals are 
weakest, even become inaudible. 

The loop antenna is revolved on an up- 
right shaft, and the operator who “listens 
in” can thus determine when his antenna 
points directly towards the ship calling for 
information. As the antenna is swung 
about, an arrow on the shaft moves over a 
compass, which gives the operator at a 
glance the exact bearings of the sending 

“station. ‘To swing the antenna and obtain_ 
this reading is the work of a few seconds. 


In practice the ship at sea desiring infor-* 


mation first broadcasts the call Q T E, 
which signifies, “What is my true wireless 
bearing?” The compass station picks up 
this call and acknowledges it. The ship 
then transmits for one or two minutes, then 
waits for the desired information. The 
radio-compass station quickly determines 


the ship’s bearings and replies. The entire . 
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operation often takes less than one minute. 
It frequently happens that ships must wait 
their turn in communicating with such a 
station. The radio-compass station at 
Nantucket, which presides over the busy 
north-Atlantic ship lane, has received and 
answered calls from thirty-two ships in a 
single hour. The train dispatcher at a rail- 
road terminal may seem idle by comparison. 

A bewildered navigator approaching our 
coasts can thus obtain his exact bearings in 
a few seconds, under all weather conditions. 
The radio-compass stations will further 
enable him to determine his exact position 
and distance from shore. Having obtained 
his bearings from one station, he calls up a 
second station further up or down the coast, 
and receives similar information from it. 
By drawing two lines upon a map of the 
coast, radiating from these stations, he 
fixes his exact position. Another plan is to 
get bearings from the same station at inter- 
vals, when, by calculating the distance 
traveled during the interval, the position 
may be readily determined. 

The entrance to New York harbor is pro- 
tected at present by three radio-compass 
stations. A vessel approaching the harbor 
entrance in the thickest fog can thus ascer- 
tain its exact position, and check it at fre- 
quent intervals. The stations are so closely. 
grouped along the Atlantic seaboard that a 
vessel off shore is always in touch with two 
or more of them. The dangerous points 
along the coast, which have long collected 
a toll of wrecks—notably Cape Hatteras 
and Nantucket—are thus safeguarded. Ra- 
dio operators stand on guard continuously 
throughout the twenty-four hours. 

The same means of communication works 
equally well if the position of the stations 
be reversed. Lighthouses are being sup- 
plemented by automatic radio beacons and 
direction-finders, which send out signals 
identifying their position. These are read 
by radio-compass stations on ships far out 
at sea. The navigator can thus quickly 
ascertain his bearings from land. By pick- 
ing up two such stations at different points 
along the coast he ascertains his exact posi- 
tion. The radio compass also makes it pos- 
sible for a ship approaching another vessel 
to determine their relative positions and 
the distance which separates them, while 
they are miles apart, thus guarding against 
collision. The perfection of the radio 
compass is unique in the long history of 
navigation. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





President Eliot Sees Progress to Industrial Peace 


N OPTIMISTIC view of certain new 

developments in the relations of Labor 

and Capital is set forth by Dr. Charles W. 

Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 

University, in a recent issue of the New 
York Times. 

In this article Dr. Eliot deals with the 
following notable advances that have been 
made in this country and Canada within 
ihe past twenty years: (1) Government 
mediation and conciliation as conducted by 
the Canadian Department of Labor under 
the Industrial Dispute Act; (2) the spread 
oi coéperative management either through 
the regular unions already organized in the 
plants or by means of new organizations 
jormed for the purpose; (3) insurance 
against unemployment, accident, sickness 
and death; (4) employee stock ownership 
and profit-sharing. 

Dr. Eliot has been profoundly impressed 
by the practical value of the Canadian 
labor legislation. He notes, for example, 
that in the year 1922 not a single working 
hour was lost on the railroads or in the 
railroad shops of Canada. In that year 
industries in the United States suffered 
enormous losses through the strikes of 
railroad labor, although the grievances and 
demands were essentially the same on both 
sides of the Canadian border. 

From the latest report of the Canadian 
Department of Labor, covering operations 
to January 1 of the present year, Dr. Eliot 
shows that out of 636 applications made for 
the Government’s intervention in Labor 
disputes, only 37 failed to avert or end 
strikes. It was reported that at the end of 
November, 1924, there were no strikes or 
lockouts on record in Canada. That the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
1907 has commended itself to the Canadian 
voters without distinction of party, is shown 
by this fact: Of the sixteen years since the 
‘enactment of the Act by a Liberal Govern- 


ment, six have been years of Liberal Ad- 
ministration, six of Conservative Adminis- 
tration and four of Coalition Administra- 
tion. No attempt has been made by any 
party to repeal the Act and no amendments 
which would undermine the general prin- 
ciple of the Act have been proposed. Dr. 
Eliot concludes that the Canadian legisla- 
tion and the practices under it have been 
vastly superior in all respects to the Ameri- 
can. They have been more successful in 
preventing the heavy losses which result 
from both strikes and lockouts. They have 
also secured more justice for the laborer 
and hence more content and comfort for 
the laborer’s family. 

The most striking instance of progress 
in the codperative management of industrial 
plants is afforded by the International 
Harvester Company. On November 30 
last there were 34,507 employees in the 
various works of this company. It is be- 
lieved that both management and men 
attach increasing value to the system of 
works councils which have been in operation 
for about six years. Both workers and 
management are coming to understand 
better and better the business of the com- 
pany and the value to its business of good 
relations between the workers and the 
managers. 

Employees’ representation in’ manage- 
ment has also been tried with great apparent 
success by the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. This plan now functions at seven 
steel plants employing 55,000 people. 

In the matter of stock ownership Dr. 
Eliot believes that “‘intelligent Labor is 
coming to see that the paramount needs 
to-day are to increase output and therefore 
the amount to be distributed, to raise the 
standard of living of all laborers, to increase 
by education their skill, and to lead them to 
practice self-denial and save money and to 


-become owners.” 
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President Green, of the Federation of Labor, 
at Harvard 


HE problems confronting modern trade 

unionism form the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
before the Harvard Union on March 20. 
The address is printed in full in the April 
number of the American Federationist 
(Washington, D. C.). 

Mr. Green insists upon the essential 
value of the process of collective bargaining 
as a means whereby understanding and 
agreement may be reached in most contro- 
versies between employers and employees. 
He says: 


Particularly is this true where both sides approach 
consideration of the disputed question with patience, 
frankness, and a spirit of justice and fair-dealing, as 
between man and man. It is not disagreement 
over wages which causes the most bitter industrial 
conflicts. It is the denial of the workers’ right to 
organize and to bargain collectively which causes 
strife, strikes, and, in some instances, industrial 
warfare. Where the right of the workers to organ- 
ize is conceded and collective bargaining is practiced 
the possibilities of strikes are minimized, but where 
the exercise of this right is denied and the workers 
are not permitted to act collectively or speak col- 
lectively, through their chosen representatives, 
a spirit of revolt manifests itself and the resort to 
strikes becomes increasingly probable. 

The assurance of complete success through the 
medium of collective bargaining must be predicated 
upon a mutuality of interest in industry. A posi- 
tive understanding must be reached providing for 
a proper regard and a just recognition of the rights 
of all concerned. Inasmuch as collective bargaining 
is based and founded upon group action, the union 
of the workers must be unreservedly recognized. 
In similar fashion the right of employers to control, 
direct, and manage industry and to receive a fair 
return upon invested capital must be willingly con- 
ceded. A spirit and purpose to follow the right and 
to do the right, to take no unfair advantage, to 
practice no trickery or deceit, to neither threaten 
nor coerce, should govern the representatives of 
employers and employees in all wage negotiations 
and conferences. Through such reciprocal rela- 
tionship the common problems of industry can be 
solved, efficiency in service promoted, and economies 
in production introduced. 

The practical operation of such a plan of under- 
standing must necessarily be based upon the pre- 
sumption that employers and employees are no 
longer inspired by hate, malice, and enmity toward 
each other. Instead, the antagonistic and hostile 
attitude, so characteristic of the old order in in- 
dustry, must be supplanted by a friendly relation- 
ship and a sense of obligation and responsibility. 
This is the newer concept of Modern Trade Union- 
ism. In expounding this philosophy I am conscious 
of the fact that there are employers of labor (so- 
called captains of industry) and workers in industry 


(so-called members of the proletariat) who take 
sharp issue with the views here expressed and the 
conclusions reached. That is to be expected. It 
is both logical and natural. 


Mr. Green declares that the best answer 
to those who challenge the workability of 
collective bargaining is the fact that this 
method has been working successfully in 
many industries and in many fields of em- 
ployment for a long time. Through this 
medium codperation, understanding and 
friendly relationships have been estab- 
lished between employers and employees. 

A changed attitude on the part of the 
Labor unions is indicated by Mr. Green’s 
remark that— 

During the formative period organized labor 
relied almost solely upon its economic strength, 
while today it places immeasurable value upon the 
convincing power of logic, facts, and the righteous- 
ness of its cause. More and more organized labor 
is coming to believe that its best interests are 
promoted through concord rather than by conflict. 
It prefers the conference table to the strike field. ; 


Declaring that organized labor recog- 
nizes and appreciates the value and. im- 
portance of education and that the workers 
can advance their economic and _ social 
interest through education, Mr. Green 
argues: 

We believe that the only way to assure our civili- 
zation a culture instinct with life is to make the 
work process an agency for educating the worker. 
Whether that work process be making pottery, 
managing a steel plant, or operating a power loom, 
it is in the day’s work that the human agent shows 
most clearly what manner of man he is and finds 
opportunity for growth. If he brings to his work 
an attitude of mind that is inquiring, resourceful, 
constructive, he increases his service manyfold. 
When trade unions have established certain funda- 
mental rights which assure industrial justice, and 
the channels through which mutual problems may 
be discussed and considered, there is created an op- 
portunity for this higher kind of workmanship. 
If the whole industrial situation stimulates initia- 
tive and therefore workmanship, educational pos- 
sibilities are quickened. Industrial development o! 
that character will purge our civilization of the 
blight of commercialism and low ideals. The trade 
union movement is making its contribution to that 
end and can accomplish much more when manage- 
ment offers understanding coéperation. 

The trade union movement has been passing 
through that period when physical controversies and 
the tactics of force were most effective; it is now ina 
period when its leaders must seek the conference 
room, and there, by exposition and demonstration, 
convince conferees of the justice and wisdom of 
Labor’s position. az 
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Mr. H. G. Wells as Dreamer for the World 


I a brief review of the works of H. G. 
Wells (in the book supplement of the 
New York Herald-Tribune for March 22), 
Dr. Stuart P. Sherman describing the re- 
action of Mr. Wells from a mid-Victorian 
background, says: 


He developed a loathing for a society as fixed and 
as unappetizing as cold mutton tallow. He thought 
it unendurable, and with that thought came a strong 
conviction that it is not necessary to endure it. It 
could be changed. In this age of astounding 
industrial and scientific progress the instruments 
were at hand for producing swiftly enormous and 
epoch-making changes in the political, social and 
personal life of all mankind. It was undeniable. 

What stood inthe way? What made the processes 
of beneficent change so slow? The vast inertia of 
humanity, its vast ignorance, its vast fear, its vast 
indolence, the well-nigh impossible task of clearing a 
free and open place for adventurous men to go 
forward amid the intricate labyrinths of old crooked 
customary ways. Not the means but the will to 
use the means was lacking. It was not that fine 
ends were impossible, but that the mass of men had 
not yet conceived of them. And so in Mr. Wells the 
vague adolescent yearning for something finer than 
cold mutton tallow ripened into his life’s main 
intention, which has been to kindle the imagination, 
to magnify, glorify and energize the will and reason 
of man, and to persuade our generation that the 
human will'and reason are the legitimate successors 
to a creative and governing Providence. 


As to the heroes of Mr. Wells’s novels, Dr. 
Sherman says: 


As a novelist Mr. Wells believes in an adequate 
“register.”?” He has, I think, endowed each one of 
his heroes with most of the interests, virtues and 
aspirations uppermost in his own mind at the time of 
composition. They are men of wide embrace, these 
heroes. Their stream of consciousness customarily 
includes science, sociology, politics and education, 
all subtly implicated with the pursuit of some freer, 
happier intercourse between the sexes. Each hero 
has a clear sense that there is something fine in him, 
“finer than the world and carving fine responses,” 
and he explains this to a heroine, who, being a 
possessive “female” creature, doesn’t more than 
half understand why he has to cart off to Labrador 
or exile himself to Africa in order to understand 
what the world is about. But each hero incarnates 
what I have described as Mr. Wells’s main intention: 
his desire to glorify, magnify and energize the will 
and the reason as rulers and creators of a new world 
order, a new social order, new forms and qualities of 
personal relations. 

I suppose few men now living have striven more 
comprehensively than Mr. Wells to understand the 
whole meaning of the world and the world’s needs, 
and to put fine meanings and purposes into the 
world where he saw none. He has grown sage with 
disillusions, and has relinquished many projects and 
withdrawn from many experiments. He turns 
more and more, as all wise men do, from the ex- 
pectation of reforming nations to the hope of edu- 
cating a few individuals. But to leave Satan sitting 
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“alone” there, after the death of the last man, upon 
the débris of extinct worlds?—no, he can never 
assent to that! Opposite him Something Else will 
be sitting, with unsheathed sword, breathing for a 
moment in the pause of the eternal combat. 

You are no realist, Mr. Wells. Unlike Mr. Hardy 
and Joseph Conrad, you have small respect for 
Chance, and you minimize Necessity, those great 
powers in the real world. But you have been a 
brave myth-maker and a heartening poet to the 
Intellectuals of our time. You have turned an 
entire generation of novelists and readers from 
contemplating the fatal forces of heredity and 
environment and instinct to considering the god-like 
power of an intelligent will to control instinct, 
environment and heredity. And I am going to turn 
upon you your own fine valediction to Oswald in 
your ‘‘ Joan and Peter,” for I think it sums up your 
virtue and your valor and that air of being awake 
and radiant which you have communicated to the 
more delightful young people of our time: 

“There was a light upon his life, and the truth 
was that he could not discover the source of the 
light nor define its nature; there was a presence in 
the world about him that made all life worth while 
and yet it was Nameless and Incomprehensible. . . . 
Perhaps some men have meant this when they 
talked of Love, but he himself had loved because of 
this, and so he held it must be something greater 
than Love. Perhaps some men have intended it in 
their use of the word Beauty, but it seemed to him 
that rather it made and determined Beauty for him. 
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And others again have known it as the living pres- 
ence of God, but the name of God was to Oswald a 
name battered out of all value and meaning. And 
yet it was by this, by this Nameless, this Incompre- 
hensible, that he lived and was upheld. It did so 
uphold him that he could go on, he knew, though 
happiness were denied him; though defeat and 
death stared him in the face.” 
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A cablegram to the New York Times on 
April 14 stated that Mr. Wells had secluded 
himself on the Riviera in an isolated farm- 
stead in a mountain valley behind Cannes, 
where he expected to spend several months 
in completing a work that he had had in 
mind for a long time. 





The Majority Man 


HO is the chief victim of inefficient 

modern democracy? Mr. Richard 
Washburn Child, our former Ambassador 
to Italy, says that it is the majority man. 
In every part of Europe Mr. Child has 
talked with this man and listened to his 
complaint, which is that his government 
wherever and whatever it may be, although 
it is paid for by his taxes, does not represent 
him, the majority man. 

It is not that he wants. favors from his 
government, nor that he wants more 
government. He would be better satisfied 
with less. Far from asking for more laws, 
he thinks there are already too many. He 
is looking neither for a millenium nor a 
revision of human nature. In return for 
his patriotism, his taxes and his citizenship 
he asks for government—nothing more nor 
less. 

Government, of course, comprises both 
administration and legislation. As between 
the two, the majority man wants adminis- 
tration. He feels that the business of 
legislating has been overdone. He is tired 
of protracted sessions of legislatures. Ad- 
ministrative ability is what he is seeking and 
in Mr. Child’s opinion that yearning of the 
majority man for better administration is 
responsible for Baldwin in England, Mus- 
solini in Italy, Count Bethlen in Hungary, 
Coolidge in America, and for the willingness 
to return to Caillaux in France. 


In Europe, one who makes a comparison between 
administrative government—the management which 
puts into effect the policies and regulations already 
determined—and _ legislative government—which 
changes or udds to the policies and regulations 
already formed—finds that administrative govern- 
ment in terms of dignity, absence of nonsense, 
efficiency and importance, has now, in the esti- 
mation of the majority man, run far ahead of 
parliaments, congresses, houses of commons, cameras 
and chambers of deputies. ‘The first is considered 
a necessity; the second, a good deal of a fraud and a 
bore and a garrulous nuisance. 


Mr. Child thinks that the tendency is in 
the same direction in the United States. He 
is certain that in England of to-day there is 
a distinct majority man opinion. The 
English Parliament, he says, has lost much 
of the popular esteem, while administrative 
government commands the respect and 
trust of the nation. In France, Spain, 
Italy and Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Germany, Mr. Child found that parlia- 
mentary debates tend to create the idea 
that government is a charitable institution 
—that it has favors to give away to this and 
that minority. 

Mr. Child cites several instances of the 
European many-party system defeating the 
will of the majority man. The German 
elections have illustrated this more than 
once. When the Republican liberal groups 
have failed to form a government the 
nationalistic and reactionary elements, re- 
presenting the reverse of the expressed will 
of the majority man, have taken the lead in 
putting together a ministry and in formulat- 
ing a policy. Mr. Child says that it is a 
good deal as if Coolidge had obtained two- 
thirds of the votes in our election and Davis 
had taken office. 


In the face of these and other examples in infinite 
variety of the utter failure of the many-party system 
to express the will of the people, and in the face of 
the complete baffled defeat of the majority man to 
obtain effective parliamentary government or even 
to avoid the very kind of parliamentary government 
which he tries to vote down, my sympathy has been 
transferred from the minority man, organized to 
obtain more from congresses, chambers and houses 
of commons than he deserves, to the majority man, 
who pays the bills and gets about everything he does 
not want. 


As Mr. Child views it, the best feature of 
our own democracy, probably because of 
our two-party system, is the fact that 
slowly but surely the majority man has his 
way. 
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Germany To-day: A German Symposium in a 
French Journal 


UST as the battle-riven earth of Northern 

France has been healed and restored by 
kindly Nature, so the wounds of the human 
spirit are being ameliorated, though more 
slowly, by the eternal urge of the human 
spirit toward constructive activities. A 
notable example of this is the recent ap- 
pearance of one number of a well-known 
French weekly, L’Europe Nouvelle (Paris), 
devoted entirely to the effort to picture to 
French readers the present situation of 
Germany as seen by German eyes. The 
very fact that such an undertaking is 
now possible is significant in itself. The 
editor of this journal, M. L. Weiss, selected 
fourteen representatives of modern German 
thought as exponents of present-day views 
in the country of France’s former enemies 
in order that his compatriots might learn 
at first hand something of Germany’s demo- 
cratic possibilities, federal tendencies, inter- 
national hopes, and immediate and remote 
desires. He remarks judicially: 

We are strong enough to hear what the Germans 
say of us, both among themselves and to the outside 
world, to discuss their views with cool composure, 
to learn what we may to continue our constructive 
pacific policy, better advised than before, and more 
than ever, strong. 


M. Weiss confesses that the choice of 
these collaborators was far from easy. He felt 
it wise to exclude those persons whose names 
stand definitely either for war or for pacifism. 


We have sought, therefore, to form a group of men 
not only eminent in themselves, but pre-eminently 
representative of the average German. . . . Thus 
it has seemed to us, for example, that we should 
include a Preuss, father of the Weimar constitution; 
that the famous writer, Thomas Mann, might well 
give utterance to the agonies of the Germanic soul 
hemmed in by the Latin soul and the Slavic soul; 
that so distinguished an economist as Professor 
Bonn was well suited to speak authoritatively upon 
the Treaty of Peace as seen from Berlin; and that it 
would be truly instructive to observe the colors 
employed by Dr. Stresemann to portray the external 
aspects of contemporaneous Germany. 


The caricatures with which this number 
is profusely illustrated are all the work of 
German artists—a wise precaution against 
prejudicial exaggeration. Some of them 
are good portraits. 

In requesting their assistance M. Weiss 
put the following queries, among others, to 
the hoped-for collaborators: 


Is Germany a democracy? Is Prussian influence 
predominant? Is there a leaning toward Russia? 
Is there a desire for the reéstablishment of economic 
relations with France? Will the Dawes plan be 
carried out? Does Germany desire to enter the 
League of Nations without insisting upon excep- 
tional conditions? 


He finds that their answers, given quite 
individually, constitute a profoundly inter- 
esting document, both in its sincere pro- 
posals, and in its propaganda (themselves 
not without an element of sincerity). 


The utter absence of special pleading was not to 
be expected. That Stresemann should plead: 
“We are unfortunate!” and that Gessler should 
plead, ‘‘We are disarmed,” is by no means aston- 
ishing. But it is entirely unexpected that the 
savant Bonn should urge international control of 
certain private Franco-German groups whose inter- 
ests are not in accord with the welfare of the greater 
number. 

And when Koch makes use of this French tri- 
bunal to show with how much difficulty democracy 
has been installed in his country, and Loebe to urge 
his compatriots to join the League of Nations with- 
out preliminary bargaining, we must do homage to 
their good-will—the good-will of the citizen and the 
pacifist—which kas been put to so harsh a test. 


Taken all in all, says the French editor, 
the dominating impression gained from 
these pages of German origin is one of the 
confusions which reigns in Germany, adding 
that Thomas Mann is right in his statement 
that in 1918 the Reich was weak as a new- 
born infant, and that even in 1925 the new 
order of things is not established. 


The second impression given by them is of a re- 
covered economic stability. The gold mark has 
accomplished wonders, and if the new Germany 
has not yet achieved a system of philosophy, she at 
least enjoys a system of money which makes possible 
a precise financial budget—a matter which assures 
her of an economic superiority over ourselves against 
which we must be upon our guard. 

The third phenomenon to be noted is the enfeeble- 
ment of the middle class, independent of the syn- 
dicates of employers and workmen. One has the 
feeling that one finds in present-day Germany only 
groups of employers, government functionaries, 
and organized Labor, who have ensured themselves 
against the internal consequences of defeat, digested 
communism, and overcome the high cost of living. 
The petty bourgeois are dead. The Reich is striding 
rapidly towards the Capitalism of the State. 

Finally, the Germany of to-day fails to compre- 
hend certain consequences, entirely external, of 
defeat. Its present heads seek to avoid these. As 
for its best political thinkers their eyes are turned 
toward Geneva. 
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The opening article, by Thomas Mann 
thus begins: 

The Occidental and Marxist elements which the 
great revolution which has occurred in Tolstoy’s 
land presents to all observers (but to those who look 

. only upon the surface of things) cannot prevent us 
from seeing in the Bolshevist upheaval, the end of 
the epoch of Peter the Great, who was inspired by 
Occidental liberalism—in other words the end of the 
European epoch of Russia, which through this 
revolution has again turned its face toward the 
East. 


Pursuing this thought he says: 


But is there. not a lively feeling prevailing in the 
Occidental countries of Europe that for them also— 
for the whole world—an epoch is coming to an end— 
the epoch of bourgeois and humanistic liberalism, 
which, born at the time of the Renaissance, reached 
its full powers with the French Revolution, and 
whose death agony and final convulsions we are 
ourselves beholding? We are face-to-face with the 
question as to whether the humanist tradition of Medi- 
terranean classicism is of moment to all humanity, 
and is therefore humanly eternal, or whether it is not 
merely the spiritual form and integral part of an epoch 
—the epoch of bourgeois liberalism—with which it 
must therefore perish. 

Mr. Mann continues gloomily enough 
that Europe appears to have already an- 
swered this question by the anti-liberal 
volte-face shown in various parts of the 
continent. 


This feeling manifests itself politically: the na- 
tions are turning with disgust from democracy and 
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from parliamentarism, turning with a tragic air to 
dictatorships and terror. Italian Fascism is the 
exact counterpart of Russian Bolshevism; its prose 
and its travesty of antiquity, its fundamental 
hostility to humanism. In the Iberian Peninsula, 
where the corruption of the liberal system is stil! 
more obvious, affairs follow the same course and 
even more strikingly; a clique of military chiefs 
maintains itself there with surprising stability. 
But everywhere one sees, as a natural symptom of 
the anti-libera! state of mind and as a result of the 
war a strong growth of nationalistic feeling. 


The writer continues with the striking 
and pregnant words: 


The intellectual destinies of France are of the 
highest interest and of an immediate importance to 
us other Germans. 


He thus points his sentiment that the 
French and German peoples are essentially 
of one blood and one racial culture. In 
speaking of German internal conditions he 
says: 


No people has been so profoundly upset as ours 
by the events of the last ten years and doubtless 
no other had so great a need of such an upsetting. 
Truly we have our hands full, our intellectual, moral, 
and political problems are inseparably interwoven; 
they constitute a single and supreme problem—the 
question of man himself, of his state and condition, 
rises before our eyes like an imperious case of con- 
science, and our clearly perceived duty is to form a 
new content into the concept of humanity, which 
has become an empty cracked envelope, a mere 
piece of academic verbal bric-a-brac. 





A German Discovers America 


NE of the surprises of the Great War 
to most Americans was that they had 
been utterly mistaken as to the psychology 
of the German people, and it was hardly 
less astounding to find that the Germans 
were equally mistaken with respect to 
American psychology. One German, Mr. 
Hans Christoph, has recently visited this 
country and has been so impressed by the 
wrong idea he had previously held con- 
cerning America, that he has made a frank 
confession of the matter, under the title 
of “My Discovery of America,” published 
in a recent number of the Deutsche Rund- 
schau (Berlin). 

He tells us that the first Americans with 
whom he came in contact in Germany 
were seamen, and he was struck by their 
free and easy attitude toward their superiors 
in command. At first he felt that this must 
be due to poor discipline. But closer ob- 
servation showed that the discipline was 


admirable—that those of inferior position 
did their work cheerfully and diligently 
without a trace of presumptuous familiarity 
with respect to the officers, while the latter, 
on their part, held a pretty tight rein but 
without a trace of the harsh and overbearing 
manner all too common in similar positions 
in Germany. Then Mr. Christoph decided 
that crew and staff must have worked to- 
gether for years to have put them. on such 
a friendly footing. But he found this was 
not the case. Then, he said to himself, 
doubtless this spirit of camaraderie be- 
longed to the sea, that the sharing of mutual 
dangers and anxieties led to this friendly 
esprit de corps. He saw no reason to change 
his opinion, he tells us, until he made a 
visit to America. 


Then to my great astonishment I found the same 
sort of friendly intercourse amongst the landsmen 
and a great light shone upon me. This common 
bond of union, uniting 2!l Americans, was due to the 
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lack of titles and to the general use of you instead of 
thou. 

Across the water it doesn’t matter whether a man 
is poor or rich, whether he occupies the position of a 
superior or of an inferior, the tone of social inter- 
course is everywhere the same. Every man looks 
on others as his equals and treats them as such; 
every one takes pains to be a “‘gentleman” and 
expects to be treated as one; but every one is like- 
wise ready to knock any man down who doesn’t treat 
him like a gentleman. 


Mr. Christoph admits that this social 
attitude pleased him immensely, but as a 
well brought up German he felt at first 
very doubtful whether discipline could be 
maintained in a big business, where the 
lines of caste were not drawn as in Germany, 
but he soon found, he tells us, that in 
business houses, factories, and even govern- 
ment organizations, discipline was far better 
than in Germany. “This he ascribes to the 
fact that the possibility of dismissal hung 
like the sword of Damocles over any man 
who did not make good. 

When any employee was at fault he was “‘fired,” 
as they say over there... . Such a course is quite 


unthinkable in Germany, but there people hold 
other views. .. . The labor organizations, too, are 
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almost powerless, but the American thinks this 
uncertainty of holding a job, which seems to the 
German as an uncertainty of existence itself, merely 
a natural part of life. It doesn’t occur to anyone 
to complain of injustice when he loses his job. He 
accepts the fact and turns where he may best find 
employment and earn a living. 


Corresponding with this, Mr. Christoph 
tells us, is the attitude of employers, who 
are accustomed to picking up recruits, when 
need be, from the very streets. He says: 


Every firm, of course, has a reliable staff of 
employees, but in the lower ranks there is a daily 
change according to the need of the moment. This 
change is possible because there is no law against 
it and because the wealth of the country prevents 
theft from being so great a temptation as in a poor 
country. 

When a man has been fired from a position he 
doesn’t begin a long debate as to whether this was 
right or wrong. He doesn’t try to argue with his 
boss and change his mind about it; he simply 
accepts the matter as an accomplished fact. Here, 
too, he masters all situations with a phrase, the 
well-known words “all right,’ which is made to 
apply to any phase of the affair from the best to the 
worst. To us Germans it is perfectly impossible 
to feel that every situation can be “all right”; we 
want to know why and how the matter stands thus 
and so. 





The Day of the Motor-Boat 


REVOLUTION in sea transport which 

has been going on during the last ten or 
fifteen years is described in the Vew States- 
man (London): 


The marine engineer has said to himself—Why 
convert the chemical forces of coal (or oil) into heat 
and then into the mechanical energies of steam 
pressure? Why not cut out a stage in the transfor- 
mation—and a very wasteful one—and go straight 
from the chemical forces of oil to the mechanical 
energy begotten of the union of oil and air? It has 
been done in the motor-car. Let us make bigger 
cylinders, let the pistons reciprocate more slowly, 
let us cut out gearing with all its troubles, let us 
adapt our arrangements for scavenging the cylinder 
so that cruder and cheaper oils may be used. 

This has been done. To-day the tonnage of 
motor vessels (i.e., vessels fitted with internal- 
combustion engines) is above 2,000,000. Of course 
this 1s still a small proportion of the total tonnage 
afloat, but the following table shows the rate at 
which the motor-ship is overhauling the steamer: 


Percentage of 
motor tonnage 


Motor tonnage 


Six months under construction 


ending tn World atend to steam tonnage 

of stx months. under construction. 
" June, 1922....... 251,000 Lo 9 
December, 1922... 288,000 ee II 
June, 1923....... 388,000 me 18 
December, 1923... 634,000 ie 35 
June, 1924....... 811,000 we 45 
December, 1924... 924,000 Kp 60 


What has made the shipowner, a conservative 
creature, accept so eagerly the plans of the progres- 
sive designer? The answer lies of course in the run- 
ning charges. Loading of fuel is simpler and 
cheaper, trimming is unnecessary, the space re- 
quired for storing fuel is less, stokers are not required 
since the oil simply runs from the tanks to the cyl- 
inders, the space occupied by boilers and furnaces 
in a steamer becomes available for cargo. The price 
of oil is, however, one of the uncertain features of 
the situation. In 1923 an oil suitable for the 
marine motor engine cost about 85s. a ton in British 
ports. At that time the price of bunker coal was 
about 37s. 6d. A ton of oil in an efficient internal- 
combustion engine does work on the shaft equal to 
that of nearly four tons of coal. In the result then, 
£1 expended on fuel in the former went nearly 
twice as far as in the latter. That was in 1923. 
To-day the oil companies have advanced their 
price from the 85s. of 1923 to nearly 97s. 6d. at 
present. They are not going to be left out of the 
financial advantages accruing from the engineer’s 
inventive work. 

The present line of development seems to lie 
towards increasing the size of the cylinder so as to 
get greater horsepower from each unit of the engine. 
To landsmen accustomed to the tiny cylinders of 
our motor-cars the idea of a cylinder a yard wide 
operating on the same principles as those of a motor- 
car is a little staggering. But that is what the 
designers are even now experimenting with. The 
cylinders of the 18,500 ton Aorangi are 27% ins. in 
diameter, those of the 17,000 ton Gripsholm, 3114 
ins.—both launched in the last few months. 
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Reporting Crime in the Newspapers 


LTHOUGH we are frequently assured 
by those responsible for the conduct 
of the daily press that the dear public 
demands and will have the fullest -reports 
of all criminal matters, however trivial, 
there are times when the editorial sensibility 
seems to flinch before the daily welter of 
front-page horrors and the editorial con- 
science suffer an occasional qualm. Now 
and then a sermon is preached—on the 
editorial page—and the editor can usually 
point his moral in his own news columns! 
The cheap bandit who was recently 
convicted of murdering an officer in Con- 
necticut held front-page space for weeks in 
the newspapers of the eastern United 
States. After this had gone on for some 
time the New York Fvening Post felt 
moved to comment on the exalted place 
which this particular enemy of society 
seemed to have attained in the estimation 
of the community. It said: 


A pop-eyed, gaping crowd blocks the entrance 
to the courtroom in a kind of moronic holiday. 
Somehow from that courtroom comes the air that 
here is a gallant figure, caught in the talons of the 
law, fighting against great odds for ‘life. 

The implication is that somehow all this is 
wrong, that he ought not be fighting for life, but as a 
free spirit he should be loose on the highways 
mounting the running boards of United States mail 
and express trucks, pistol in hand, knife in teeth. 

There are inferences that he waves his lawyers 
away and as a keen-eyed master of strategy, 
knowing more law than his lawyers, conducts his 
own defense. His “blue eyes,” his ‘blue and 
fathomless eyes,” his “pale, greenish eyes” rove the 
room. Around this little jailbird. who got away 
from Atlanta the crowd-mind goes on weaving the 
myth of ‘‘a man who can achieve the impossible.” 
The hysteria that so often saturates such a criminal 
trial is evident around the Hartford courthouse. 
Mass psychology is making a hero out of a wastrel 
gunman and holding him up for the edification of his 
imitative kind in all crookdom. 

It built those cheap, hick heroes, the James boys, 
out of a pair of gun-toting, one-gallused Missouri 
hill-billies who found robbing a village bank an 
easier way to make a living than plowing corn. 
Yet, the James boys’ saga is still peddled in paper 
covers to the train-riding yokel in the West. 


All this is true and none should be more 
painfully aware of its truth than the con- 
stant readers of the Evening Post who had 
the details spread before them for days on 
end. But newspapers are needed for the 
record of current history which they carry. 
The Hon. Augustus S$. Thomas, Com- 


missioner of Education for the State of © 


Maine, declared before the National Edu- 
cational Association at Cincinnati that 
“‘any live newspaper is better than a stale 
history.” The Waverly (lowa) Democrat 
is inclined to accept the dictum with 
qualifications: 


The implications are that newspapers should be 
used in class-rooms and that pupils should be 
taught to study world news and to think in world 
terms. It’s a big idea and contains some truth, but 
everybody knows that the average big daily isn’t 
published for the class-room. What is more, it isn’t 
fit for the class-room. It contains a disproportion- 
ate amount of sordid material reflecting the Jowex 
motives of human society. A sex crime occupies a 
prominent position on the front page, while the 
articles dealing with successful careers, inventions, 
worthy accomplishments, etc., are obscured on some 
advertising page. 

Certainly, young people should be posted in 
current history, but they should get it from a 
reputable magazine like the Review oF REvirws 
rather than from a daily paper. With this inter- 
pretation on the term newspaper, used by Com- 
missioner Thomas, we will readily agree. Current 
history is just as important as history of past 
decades. 


Schools have been making such use of 
this magazine for many years. The pupils 
undoubtedly lose some of the, intimate 
knowledge of crime details which they might 
gain from the daily newspaper, but the 
teachers seem to think that they are none 
the worse for the omission. At any rate 
the parents have never, to our knowledge, 
clamored for “more crime”’ in the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS. 

Meanwhile, the press and public of 
England are just now quite as keenly 
exercised over the possible cumulative 
effects of the enormous publicity that has 
been given during the past few months to 
three especially sensational court cases. 
The London correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Mr. Harold E. 
Scarborough, recently cabled to his paper: 


Since early December there has hardly been a day 
on which any one casually picking up a London 
paper would not find details of one or more ot these 
three causes celebres plastered all over the front 
page. Now the expected reaction has come, and as 
though by common consent the London press on 
Wednesday devoted much editorial space to con- 
sideration of the social consequences of these 
matters. : ' 

The conservative papers seemed exercised chiefly 
over the possible impetus to Socialism that may 
come from these revelations of scandal in high 
society. . : 
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SUNSET ON THE SALTON SEA 


Twenty Years of the Salton Sea 


PROPOS of the recent completion by 
Government engineers of a survey of 
13,300 acres of land uncovered by the 
gradual shrinkage of the Salton Sea, Mr. 
Roger W. Birdseye tells in the New York 
Times Magazine the story of this unique 
body of water. 

The Salton Sea is twenty years old. Its 
life began spectacularly when the swollen 
waters of the Colorado River poured into 
the Salton Sink in the year 1905. Long 
before that time, however, the same area 
had been covered by water. First it was the 
northern part of the Gulf of California. 
Then the delta of the Colorado River, 
formed a silt which even to-day is carried 
past Yuma at the rate of 165,000,000 tons a 
year, which sealed it off from the Gulf. In 
time the salt water thus imprisoned evapo- 
rated, leaving a desert. All the land here- 
abouts, to the extent of 2,000 square miles, 
lies below sea level, and still farther below 
the level of the Colorado River to. the east- 
ward. It is not strange, therefore, that at 
some bygone time of flood the Colorado 
changed its course and poured into this 
basin, creating a vast fresh-water lake. 
This prehistoric lake was of much greater 
extent than the modern Salton Sea. In 
fact it grew until its waters spilled over the 
silt barrier into the Gulf of California. 
Then the errant river returned to its old 
bed, and in the course of ages the basin 
went dry for the second time. Mr. Birds- 
eve says: 


The beach line of that ancient lake, known to 


geologists as Lake Cahuilla, exists to-day, shell- 
studded and clearly defined. It was to the sunken 
desert area included within that beach line that 
Prof. W. P. Blake of the Williamson Expedition of 
1853 first applied the rather confusing name of 
Colorado Desert. Later and more familiar names 
are the Salton Basin and Salton Sink. It was in this 
basin that the disaster of 1905-06 was staged and 
the world learned about the danger of tampering 
with tremendous natural forces without adequate 
preparation. The present Salton Sea occupies the 
deepest portion of the Sink; to the south lies the 
great reclamation project of Imperial Valley, which 
it threatened to obliterate. 

As early as 1853 Professor Blake ventured the 
suggestion that parts of the Colorado Desert would 
prove: wonderfully fertile if given adequate water. 
He even suggested the possible utilization of the 
water of the Colorado in much the same way as was 
actually done nearly: fifty years later. In 1896 the 
California Development Company was organized 
for the specific purpose of reclaiming that section 
of the Colorado Desert now known as Imperial 
Valley. Work began in 1900 and the following 
year saw water turned into the main canals. Sepa- 
rate companies were formed to colonize the land, and 
development was rapid. By 1905 Imperial Valley 
had a population of 12,000. a 


The problem of irrigating the Imperial 
Valley seemed wonderfully easy, since the 
land lay well below the level of the neigh- 
boring river and water has a well-known 
habit of running downhill. Unfortunately 
it was too easy. 


For many years the Colorado during floods 
had spilled over its banks and poured its excess 
waters into the Salton Sink by way of two fairly 
well-defined channels, the Alamo and New Rivers. 
These channels left the parent stream in Mexican 
territory and straggled west and then north into 
the basin, passing through the reclaimed area. 

The California Development Company, therefore, 
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constructed its intake gap in the west bank of the 
Colorado near Pilot Knob, west of Yuma; led its 
water southward across the international boundary 
and thence westward and northward to Imperial 
“Valley, saving much excavation by utilizing the old 
channel of the Alamo River. This plan of diversion 
worked splendidly while the population of the 
Valley remained small. 

As development continued and the use of water 
increased, however, greater difficulty was. ex- 
perienced in keeping the main and branch canals 
open and free from the continual deposits of silt on 
their beds when the Colorado was low. Accordingly, 
in 1904, a new intake was opened in Mexico with a 
more satisfactory gradient. 

Unfortunately, the efforts to provide against water 
shortage when the Colorado was low made in- 
adequate provision against the gigantic power of the 
river when it swelled in flood. In the spring of 1905 
the great coffee-colored stream came swirling 
out of its upper canyons in unusual volume, 
carried away the dams intended to seal off the 
breach in the river bank and widened the breach 
itself. 

Finally, the whole flow of the Colorado was 
pouring through a break hundreds of feet wide. 
The terrific power of a stream often discharging 
100,000 cubic feet per second and more had been 
turned loose on an almost level, sloping plain, with 
little but the force of gravity to guide it. Homes 
and outbuildings were submerged or carried away. 
Roads were torn out, expensive railroad equipment 
and roadbed abandoned. Thousands of acres 
of carefully prepared agricultural land were hope- 
lessly gutted and ruined. 


To make matters worse, the California 
Development Company became financially 
embarrassed, and thus the task of checking 
the advance of the waters fell to the lot of 
the Southern Pacific Company, whose 


tracks crossed the bottom of the Salton 
Sink more than 250 feet below sea level. 
Never was a more epic struggle waged by a 
railroad. No fewer than twelve times was 
the main line of the road moved to higher 
ground, while the flood continued to extend 
its sway. Again and again the structures 
erected to dam up the intakes were swept 
away, until at last on November 4, 1906, 
the break in the river was closed. One 
more big flood, in December, carried away 
the. levees, but the damage was repaired 
and a permanent victory was won by 
man over Nature. 


And what of the Salton Sea? Just as its source of 
supply was finally cut off it had attained an area of 
475 square miles. Mullet, and probably other 
varieties of fish, swam above the desert floor where 
men had died of thirst. Vast numbers of aquatic 
birds—ducks, geese and pelicans—darkened its 
surface and nested on the obsidian islands.at the 
southern end. 

In 19109, in spite of the tremendous evaporation 
of more than seventy inches a year, the Salton Sea 
was still ten miles wide and thirty miles long. Year 
by year the waters had become more and more 
salty until they were totally unfit for domestic use or 
irrigation. 

It is said that when the Salton Sea is reduced to 
some 200 square miles inflow from the irrigation 
system of Imperial Valley and other sources will 
balance evaporation and it will remain stationary. 
Until then the inhabitants of one of the world’s 
greatest reclaimed areas will no doubt continue to 
measure its slow recession with watchful eyes and 
from time to time demand fresh surveys of the 
uncovered land like that just completed—the fourth 
in ten years. 





Insect Songsters in Japan 


NE must go back to the ancient Greeks 

to find a taste for the voices of the 
insect world somewhat akin to that which 
prevails in Japan. The Greeks, however, 
did not indulge this penchant to anything 
like such lengths as do the Japanese. The 
trait is distinctly and peculiarly Japanesque. 
“There is no place in the world,” writes Mrs. 
Wilmatte Cockerell in the Nature Magazine 
(Washington, D. C.), “where the beauties of 
nature play such an important part in the 
lives of the people as they do in Japan, and, 
since it is a land of beautiful insects, natural- 
ly insects have a very important place in the 
poetical and aesthetic enjoyment of the 
people.” The keeping of insect pets is a 
national custom, and the songs of. these 
little creatures are as highly esteemed as are 
the songs of caged birds elsewhere. The 


writer, who speaks from personal observa- 
tion, says: 


So great is the interest of the Japanese in these 
little singers that they are bought and sold in the 
public markets. In Tokyo alone there are said to be 
more than fifty merchants dealing in singing insects. 
In different neighborhoods picturesque night mar- 
kets are held and during the long summer months 
many species of singing insects, belonging to 
Cicadidae, Locustidae and Lampyridae, are offered 
for sale. Small cages are provided for these insects, 
and they are sold over the counters of many small 
shops and even in the larger department stores. 
Many are the shapes of these cages that Japanese 
men and boys fashion from copper wire or small 
twigs of bamboo. Some are like house boats, some 
like lanterns, some like boxes; but the most common 
is the small house of bamboo twigs, favorite both 
with the boys in the streets and the men in the shops. 

It was always a surprise when walking through the 
streets in the early twilight to hear little whistlings 
ora sweet, bell-like tone repeated again and again 
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with a delightful insistent rhythm, and whenever I 
think of Japan I shall think of these delightful 
singing insects. 

Men who come to the capital on important busi- 
ness often find time to visit one of the merchants 
who sell singing insects and buy a cage with a singer 
of a species rare or unknown in his home town, 
carrying it sometimes hundreds of miles to give joy 
not only to the children but to the men and women 
of his village. One of the greatest surprises of a 
railroad journey in Japan is to see a Japanese in 
faultless European dress with very correct European 
luggage, a fine leather suitcase, carved leather 
portfolio and an insect cage. When we waited at 
Yokohama for the Tsuringa train, I saw just this 
combination, and in the tiny copper cage there was 
a light green grasshopper, very like our American 
katydid. 


Writing further of her experiences, Mrs. 
Cockerell says: 


Our good fortune brought us back from Siberia to 
Japan in the week of the ‘Festival of the Singing 
Insects,” and though we helped to celebrate the 
Emperor’s birthday and saw one of the great gala 
dances of the Shosomi Temple, nothing was quite so 
fascinating or so full of charm as this so-called 
Festival of the Singing Insects. 

The festival is not a celebration as we understand 
festivals but goes back to the subtler meaning of 
festival,, which is a season that ministers to the 
spirit. At this time of the year all the cages must 
be opened, and all the captured insects must be 
liberated and have some weeks of free life before the 
frost ends their choruses forever. To be free after 
captivity must give added zest to life, an ancient 
philosopher suggests, attributing to insects the same 
feelings that people have. 


No wonder the works of Fabre are greatly 
admired in Japan! 





Birds That Fertilize Flowers 


GREAT deal of study has been given, 

both by botanists and by entomolo- 
gists, to the singular adaptation which 
exists between certain flowers and the 
insects which fertilize them. These adapta- 
tions, in fact, are among the greatest mar- 
vels in nature. Equally interesting and not 
so well known are the analogous adapta- 
tions between flowers and birds. Much 
information upon this subject is given in 
an article entitled “Bird Flowers,” by Dr. 
Otto Porsch, in a late number of Die 
Umschau (Frankfurt). 


At the present time, “bird flowers” are found dis- 
tributed in the tropics and sub-tropics of both 
hemispheres. The birds which visit them and in- 
cidentally play an important réle in their fertiliza- 
tion, include, in the Old World, the honey birds, 
the honey eaters, the pencil-tongued parrots, the 
tailor birds, etc., while in the New World it is chiefly 
the humming birds (Colibris) which perform this 
function. The object of the birds in visiting the 
flowers is to drink the sugary nectar which they 
contain. Many of the bird flowers provide this so 
lavishly that it is gathered by the natives as part of 
their food supply, as in the case of many species of 
Protea in South Africa. 


The author remarks that these flowers 
attract the birds from afar by means of 
their brilliant colors, which resemble those 
found in the plumage of the birds themselves. 
Perfume, however, plays practically no 
part in enticing the winged visitor, since 
the typical bird flowers are as a rule entirely 
scentless. 


This interesting fact corresponds with the almost 


complete degeneration of the sense of smell in the 
flower birds. The humming birds, indeed, exhibit no 
trace of the olfactory nerves. 


The bird flowers likewise adapt themselves 
in form to the needs and habits of the birds. 
Thus those which the humming birds visit 
enable the birds to drink while actually on 
the wing, hovering over the flower, whereas 
many flowers which invite insects are so 
formed that the insect must penetrate to the 
interior of the flower. Bird flowers are also 
generally marked by the anatomical struc- 
ture of the nectar-secreting glands. 


In exceptional cases some bird flowers offer solid 
instead of liquid delicacies to the hoped-for visitors; 
an especially remarkable case of this kind is found in 
the climbing plant Freycinetia funicularis, which is 
a native of Amboina. These plants have certain 
petals which are short, thick, and sweet as sugar, 
and sealing-wax red in color. These are considered 
delicacies not only by birds but by other animals, 
such as bats and squirrels, and are found appetizing 
even by mankind. 

The question as to what flower birds seek in bird 
flowers has at last been definitely answered. They 
seek nectar alone. Such insect food as they take 
they normally obtain outside flowers. Moreover, in 
typical bird flowers insects are not found, as a rule. 
Indeed, they even possess special devices for ex- 
cluding insects from their blossoms. 

The nectar not only satisfies the bird’s thirst, 
but its extraordinary richness in sugar makes it a 
source of energy for the extra muscular labor re- 
quired in flight. The humming bird, with un- 
equalled flying record, shares this need of sugar with 
the best flyers among the flower-seeking insects, 
such as the bees. To all of them the sugar forms the 
gasoline that drives the living motor which makes 
flight possible to them. 
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The Hebrew University at Jerusalem 


T the beginning of April the newspapers 
published extended accounts of the 
inauguration by Lord Balfour of the new 
Hebrew University on the summit of Mount 
Scopus, the northern extension of the Mount 
of Olives. Prior to that event, compara- 
tively little had been published in this 
country concerning the plans and outlook 
of the University, although work had been 
going on at the site for several years. 
Writing in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly for March 20, Mr. H. Sacher gives 
some interesting information about the 
beginnings and early stages of the institu- 
tion. The founders decided that the Uni- 
versity should begin as a research institution 
for post-graduate work, just as Johns Hop- 
kins began at Baltimore fifty years ago. It 
was thought that the undergraduate side 
would be developed later. 


It is believed that the first necessity is to establish 
a very high standard, and this can be set through a 
research institution. The departments are being 
organized successively as means are available. At 
present there is a Microbiological Institute and a 
Chemical Institute, constituting the first stages of 
the Medical and Science Faculties, and an Institute 
of Jewish Studies (in connection with which a 
section of Arabic literature and civilization is being 
organized) constituting the first department of the 
Faculty of Arts. Research institutes in physiology, 
physics, and mathematics are in process of organiza- 
tion, and the development of the humaner studies 
will be pursued parallel with the development of 
medicine and natural science. 

In deciding to begin with the Microbiological 
Institute and the Chemical Institute and an Insti- 
tute for Jewish Studies, the founders of the Univer- 


sity have been guided by the special needs and ~.mud, by Dr. 


character of the country. The public health prob- 
lems in bacteriology, serology, immunity, and 
experimental medicines generally, in the solution of 
which the University can play an important part, 
and this is a branch of scientific research for which, 
outside the University, there is very little provision. 
The Microbiological Institute is largely the creation 
of the American Jewish Physicians’ Committee, 
which has raised the funds for the purchase of land, 
for the erection of laboratories, for an endowment, 
and for the provision of residences for the staff. It 
is intended to develop it ultimately into a full 
medical school, with which the Rothschild Hospital 
in Jerusalem will be associated as the University 
Hospital. The Chemical Institute is divided into a 
department for general chemistry, synthetic and 
analytical, and a biochemical department, includ- 
ing biocolloid chemistry and biophysical chemistry. 
Apart from general research work, the institute will 
have special regard to the problems of economic and 
scientific interest in Palestine and the particular 
requirements of the country. 

All sections of the University contemplate the 
issue of learned publications. The language of 
instruction throughout is Hebrew. Professor 
Fodor, of the University of Haller, is in charge of 
the Chemical Institute, and he has several assistants 
under him. A director of the Microbiological 
Institute will be appointed soon; other members of 
the staff are already at work. In the Institute’ of 
Jewish Studies, four professors have already been 
appointed, assisted by several research associates. 


A special dispatch to the New York Times 
states that the teaching activity at present 
is confined to three professors, lecturing six 
hours a week. Lectures are given in the late 
afternoon, and the students, numbering 
about 100, are drawn in the main from the 
school-teacher class. The subjects taught 
are Palestinian topography, by Rabbi 
Samuel Klein; an introduction to the Tal- 
Michael Guttmann, and 

Biblical versions and ele- 











mentary Greek, by Prof. 
Max L. Margolis. 

By way of buildings, 
all that the University 
now has to show are a 
private house, built by 
Sir John Gray-Hill, in 
process of enlargement 
and adaptation, the be- 
ginnings of a microbio- 
logical and_ biochemical 
laboratory and some lec- 
ture rooms. This also 








THE GRAY-HILL HOUSE, WHICH IS TO SERVE AS THE MAIN 
BUILDING OF THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY ON MOUNT SCOPUS, 


OVERLOOKING JERUSALEM 


(The dedicatory ceremonies of the University were held on April 1, Lord Balfour 


delivering the principal address) 


reminds us of the early 
days at Johns Hopkins, 
where the lecture rooms 
were in--private houses. 
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Employees and Customers as Stockholders 


S THE industrial revolution, so long 
advocated by Labor’s most radical 

spokesmen, actually taking place almost 
unnoticed? One may readily believe so 
after reading the papers presented at the 
recent meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science in the City of New York, and now 
published in the Proceedings of that asso- 
ciation. 

The most noticeable thing about this 
present economic revolution is that it has 
been fostered and promoted more by the 
leaders of Capital than by those of Labor. 

As president of the Academy, Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay (Columbia) laid the 
foundation for discussion of the momentous 
change that is taking place in the stock 
ownership of securities, especially in public 
utilities and some of the largest industrial 
enterprises. This new diffusion of capital 
has two principal phases—em ployee owner- 
ship and customer ownership. 

Who would have dared to predict a 
generation ago that officials of half a dozen 
corporations, representing possibly billions 
of dollars in capital, would gather together 
and publicly boast of the extent to which 
employees or customers owned stock in their 
companies? 

One of these officials is Mr. Arthur 
Williams, who tells how the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York decided in 1922 
to offer preferred stock to employees and 
customers, with the result that within the 
past three years 11,345 employees and 25,- 
844 customers have become part owners of 
the company. 

Another of the officials is Mr. Albert H. 
Harris, vice-president of the New York 
Central Lines, who tells how last winter 
that railroad offered stock to its employees, 
and received subscriptions from 41,500, 
lor 97,000 shares—with a current market 
value of $12,000,000. There was not that 
much stock available, but 68,000 shares were 
actually allotted. Payment is made by 
deduction from the regular payroll, as little 
as $5 per month per share; and the price 
was set at $110, whereas the market quota- 
tion was above $120. The employee could 
subscribe for not more than twenty shares. 
Subscriptions came from men in the execu- 
tive offices, from engineers and firemen, 
from dining-car waiters, and from laborers 
upon the track. As one result, the number 

















MR. ALBERT H. HARRIS, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


(As chairman of its finance committee, Mr. Harris was 
especially active in the movement which has made one- 
fourth of the New York Central’s employees part owners 
in the system, through purchase of stock by monthly 
instalments deducted from their pay) 


of New York Central stockholders more 
than doubled, from 36,500 to 78,000. 

A third contributor to this symposium 
now published in the Proceedings of the 
Academy is Mr. A. Emory Wishon, vice- 
president and general manager of the San 
Joaquin (California) Light and Power Cor- 
poration, who deals especially with cus- 
tomer ownership. He declares that 185 
public-utility companies have sold shares to 
652,900 customers in the last ten years. It 
has thus been said that the ownership of 
America’s utilities has passed from Wall 
Street to Main Street. 

In most cases where stock is sold to em- 
ployees it is owned and offered by the com- 
pany; but an official of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Mr. F. L. 
Devereux, describes how his organization 
purchases stock for the employee in the 
open market. Here the company acts 
merely as banker, receiving payment in 
monthly instalments deducted from the 








re) 


employee’s pay; yet its services are so help- 
ful that 62,500 employees are already stock- 
holders of record and 165,700 are purchas- 
ing stock upon this easy-payment plan. It 
is estimated that the employees have 
$75,000,000 invested in the business, and 
&re paying at the rate of $20,000,000 a year 
for additional stock. 

This parent telephone organization has 
also codéperated with five associated com- 
panies in the distribution of their preferred 
stock—in Texas, Wisconsin, Maryland, New 
York and Pennsylvania—through'employees, 
to customers. An analysis of the records of 
three of those companies shows, among the 
preferred stockholders, 10,700 clerks, 21,600 
housewives, 24,317 laborers, 2,700 physicians, 
3,000 teachers, and 4,100 stenographers. 

It is such movements as these that have 
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brought about what economists call the 
new diffusion of ownership of industries, 
Mr. Robert S. Binkerd has gathered data 
from representative industries showing that 
the number of stockholders has practically 
doubled in seven years, and that half of the 
increase represents the general public while 
the other half comprises employees and 
customers. 

This économic revolution, according to 
Prof. Thomas N. Carver (Harvard), is 
taking place without the help of the pro- 
fessional reformers. ‘The world quietly 
turns over,” he says, “ while the professional 
reformers are barking at the moon. ‘The 
real things are accomplished by people 
who do the day’s work and do it well, who 
don’t know always that they are revolu- 
tionizing the world.” 





The “Americanization” of Europe 


T IS evident even to the casual observer 

that the nations of Europe, in their 
social structure, during the past few decades 
have undergone a transformation, notice- 
able particularly in the gradual fusion of 
the formerly distinct types of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. E. H. Thornberg, a prominent 
author and lecturer, has made this process 
the subject of an interesting study pub- 
lished in the Svensk Tidskrift, a widely read 
periodical of Sweden. The movement 
originated with the advent of the improved 
facilities for communication, physical and 
intellectual, but, in the opinion of Mr. 
Thornberg, the World War and its conse- 
quences furnished the decisive impetus 
needed for the present development of the 
process. 

The crumbling of the old forms of govern- 
ment in so many of the European coun- 
tries and the dethronement of dynasties, 
royal and imperial, since time immemorial, 
seem to have stirred the slumbering spirits 
of democracy. The masses were quick to 
realize the hollowness of the doctrine of 
earthly power as vested by divine rights, 
and in countries where the social ranks had 
been observed most strictly, the leveling 
process became all the more conspicuous. 

It is true, many of the smaller nations 
have retained their established forms of a 
more or less monarchistic government, 
but in each and every case there has 


occurred a very noticeable adjustment in 
the social standing respectively of the once 
segregate classes. To quote Mr. Thorn- 
berg: 

Not so very many years ago, the peasant or 
tenant would be seen, hat in hand, cringing before 
the land-owner—a serf, in fact, of no account, save 
for whatever amount of hard labor he was able to 
perform. To-day, not unlikely, the descendants of 
that very land-owner and of the tenant are both 
members of the same chamber or assembly, or, 
they may be competing in some field of business 
activity, or belong to the same athletic club, and 
so on. 


The writer proceeds to draw a com- 
parison between the crowds of emigrants 
in these days waiting outside the American 
consulates to get their passports viséed 
before departure for the United States, 
and those of only ten or fifteen years ago; 
he finds the present-day gatherings con- 
siderably superior, outwardly at least, to 
the uncouth throngs that used to be ad- 
mitted into the States—not that the 
material itself is radically different, but it is 
better seasoned and of a higher polish. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, 
change in the social structure of the com- 
munities has taken place, and it has been 
due to many and various causes, material 
and mental, individual and_ collective. 
No one can dispute the fact that the 
increasing intercourse between the old 
countries and America has had a great 
deal to do with the change of conditions. 
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The returned emigrant, popularly known 
in the old countries as the ‘ American,” 
was always looked upon as some sort of a 
curiosity, apart in a way from the rest; 
he carried with him from the great unknown 
land not only different clothes and a twang 
—the novelty of which would soon wear 
off—but also ideas different from those 
obtaining at home. He had learned to 
work faster, and to be on the lookout for 
opportunities; in most cases, if he wanted to 
stay, he secured a good position. There 
was something about the “American” that 
set the others thinking—he aroused curios- 
ity and a desire for imitation—and, as a 
rule, he became the direct cause of the 
emigration of many of his countrymen. 
That was the situation before the war. 
The ‘‘ American,” when he came back home, 
and—if he remained in the United States— 
his letters and, not least, his remittances, 
spoke their own language, easily under- 
stood and widely spread among the masses 
of the people. 

It was natural, therefore, that the 
splendid revelation, during and after the 
war, of the enormous power and resources 


of America should create a very deep 
impression upon all the European nations. 
Almost overnight America became the 
hope of the world and American influences 
became increasingly apparent. Superficial 
manifestations were the first to gain popu- 
larity; American fashions, films, and jazz 
invaded the old countries, from the Danube 
to the Thames. The more essential quanti- 
ties followed, more slowly but not the 
less surely, until to-day there is hardly an 
American product, material or intellectual, 
that is not to be found transplanted in 
Europe. 

Thus, concludes Mr. Thornberg, Ameri- 
can influences, long at work in the old 
countries, culminated with the events 
during and after the war, and they are 
greatly responsible for the effected change 
in the social conditions of the masses, 
which have taken a decided step upwards, 
while the higher classes have yielded 
cheerfully enough to the inevitable, adapt- 
ing themselves to the changed situation 
and, in most cases, codperating heartily 
and in democratic spirit, for the welfare 
of all. 





The Dilemma of 


PARADOXICAL economic situation 
now exists in Great Britain. On the 
one hand, active encouragement is being 
given to emigration as a means of solving the 
problem of unemployment. On the other, 


British Emigration 


the outflowing tide of population is said to 
be seriously depleting the ranks of skilled 
labor. Mr. Thomas R. Wilson, who records 
this curious state of affairs in Commerce 
Reports (Washington, D. C.), says: 
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A BRITISH FAMILY ON THEIR WAY TO JOIN HUSBAND AND FATHER OVERSEAS 
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For the fifth winter the country has been facing 
heavy unemployment, and the Government is 
searching for methods of finding work for the army 
of unemployed, now numbering about 1,300,000, 
and for eliminating unemployment doles. Emigra- 
tion has been hailed as a panacea for the economic 
ills of the country, but it has likewise developed 
serious opposition from certain trades. 

Difficulties in the way of emigration as a relief 
factor arise from the fact that it is hard to persuade 
people to cut loose from local ties and to take up an 
unknown life ina new country. If they do emigrate. 
they are more apt to go where they have connections 
who can help them, and thus a large proportion of 
British emigrants gravitate toward the United 
States. 

Another difficulty is the fact that the colonies do 
not welcome unskilled and ordinary workmen, but 
prefer individuals with some means and a genuine 
ambition—those who will contribute positively to 
colonial development. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, desires to retain the skilled and ambitious men 
for her own industries. Complaints are heard from 
some industries that they cannot carry on, because 
of the lack of skilled workmen who have left the 
country. 

The building trades, it is asserted, cannot execute 
the existing plans to relieve housing shortage because 
so many of the skilled carpenters, masons, etc., have 
emigrated to the United States. Even to execute 
the limited projects of the initial years under these 
plans, it is estimated that an additional 11,700 brick- 
layers, 7,800 carpenters and joiners, 7,800 slaters, 
roofers, and plasterers, 6,800 masons, painters, 
plumbers, and gas fitters, and 25,000 unskilled 
laborers are needed. 


Under the “Empire Settlement Act,” 
which became a law on May 31, 1922, the 
British Government is codperating with the 
Dominion governments and other agencies 
to provide assistance in various forms to 
those who wish to migrate to the overseas 
colonies. Nevertheless, out of a total of 
256,284 emigrants to non-European coun- 
tries in 1923, only 61 per cent. remained 
within the British Empire. 


Comparative statistics of emigration for the years 


1921-1923, inclusive, with regard to the occupations 
affected show that in the skilled trades the number 
of departures increased in all classes, but the most 
noticeable proportional increase was in the metal 
and engineering group, where the percentage of the 
total rose from 11 in 1921 to 15 in 1922 and to 19 in 
1923. In the other skilled trades the proportion in 
1923 was greater than in 1921. The percentage in 
the commercial, financial, and insurance group {ell 
from 17 in 1921 to 10 in 1923, and in the professional 
group from 7.6 in 1921 to 3.4 in 1923. Among the 
female emigrants over 18 years of age, nearly half 
were wives or housewives; the majority of the rest 
were in domestic or hotel service, which group 
increased from 27 per cent. of the total in 1921 to 
28.5 per cent. in 1923. 


An analysis of the emigration statistics 
with respect to the ages of emigrants reveals 
another important phase of a complex 
situation. We read: 


Industrialists and economists alike are studying 
the streams of emigration, their source, destination, 
and the causes of their movements. Industries are 
burdened with heavy taxation, a burden which has 
been increased by the unemployment doles. Reports 
of increased emigration, therefore, are pleasing, on 
the grounds that total unemployment will be 
reduced. 

A close study of the composition of the streams of 
emigrants, however, shows that over 50 per cent. of 
them are young men and women between the ages of 
18 and 30. At this age they are capable of doing 
some of their best work in industry, and are more 
desirable than laborers who have outlived their use- 
fulness. In many skilled trades this is the age of 
transition from apprenticeship to regular skilled 
technician, and a decrease at this time in apprentices 
will mean a shortage of skilled labor when the 
industries are finally on their feet and operating at 
capacity. 

The actual increase in the number of emigrants 
from skilled trades is of much concern, and a return 
of prosperity at this time would leave many of the 
industries short-handed. Attempts will be made to 
encourage emigration to relieve unemployment, but 
at the same time some efforts will be made to equal- 
ize cost of living and wages in order to encourage 
skilled labor to remain at home. 





Formation of Friendship Between Nations 


HE leading article in the Paris Corre- 

spondant for February 10, thus en- 
titled, is part of a longer discussion on 
“Franco-American Friendship in 1925.” 
Hence even in the historical retrospect 
there is a distinct over-emphasis on anti- 
British tendencies and efforts. One ques- 
tions, for instance, if Franklin, the lax 
Deist, could be successfully quoted as a 
serious advocate for “the introduction of 
Roman Catholicism into the United States 


to offset the influence of Anglican episco- 
pacy.” So again, if there was any equally 
early proposal to drop English speech 
altogether in favor of Hebrew, it was hardly 
joined in by “nearly all the pastors, who 
read Hebrew every day.’”’ Such a remote 
incident as the gift by New Haven of its 
honorary citizenship, in absentia, to the 
French philosopher Condorcet, and his later 
penchant for signing his works (inaccu- 
rately) “un citoyen des Etats Unis” was at 
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most only a straw in an 
eddy, not on the bosom of 
a serious or deep current, 
as the writer, M. Bernard 
Fay, would seem to take 
it: “Thus French friends 
of America and patriots 
at home labored together 
to neutralize the danger- 
ous dominance of Eng- 
land.” In truth, French 
culture, artistic genius and 
courtesy have had all too 
little influence this side of 
the sea—our French im- 
migrants having been, as 
the author remarks, Cana- 
dian operatives, with a few 
Gallic peasants, while 
Parisians, of all people, 
cling closest to their birth- 
place. 

;.In general, the histori- 














cal introduction of the 
article hardly lives up to 
the excellent opening re- 
mark, that accurate knowl- 
edge of each other is a far better basis of 
affection than mere sentimental ties. There 
has never been any such madness as “a gen- 
eral effort to uproot English letters, sciences, 
commerce, industries, language and re- 
ligion!”’ The large truth is well stated, 
rather, in the summing up—that in the 
boundless spaces and opportunities of 
America, “the mass of the population 
turned away from Europe, and lost interest 
in it.’ This is cleverly clinched by an 
allusion to very recent political pronounce- 
ments. 

But the economic conquest of a continent 
is enthusiastically set forth as our sufficient 
justification: “The work of Napoleon is 
nothing beside this enormous, stable, com- 
pleted task.”” As contrasted with the Euro- 
peans who have lived, crowded and with 
relatively slight changes, for so many 
centuries, the American, it appears, has two 
salient characteristics—he knows no bounds 
In space, but feels intensely and constantly 
pressed for time. Do it today! “ Mafana 
isnot in his vocabulary.” 

When the article proceeds to reveal the 
America of the present to his stay-at- 
home compatriots, Professor Fay holds up 
4 mirror to which we also may well give 
sober attention. Especially, our expan- 
Sion, he is sure, cannot stop at the Pacific: 


THE NEW FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, EMILE 
DAESCHNER, WITH HIS WIFE AND THEIR DAUGHTERS ANTOI- 


NETTE AND IRENE 


has indeed never really ceased (witness 
Central America, Panama, the Caribbean, 
Hawaii, etc., etc.). An American, whether 
merchant, industrial, professor or engineer, 
hardly thinks of oceans, religions, nationali- 
ties as serious or permanent barriers, as 
does a European. All the earth is, of course, 
much like the continent we have already 
tamed. 


Indeed, one could almost say, in no rhetorical 
sense, ‘‘the United States is rather more a condition 
of mind than a nation in the French sense of the 
word.” The impulse of natural, logical, legitimate 
mastery of everything has entered so profoundly 
into the American’s nature that even social peace 
and national equilibrium rest on it as a foundation. 
[ach man is conscious of his fitness to be President; 
the people realizes that all the world needs its 
advice and guidance. This instinct has in it 
nothing of brutality, tyranny, or imperialism. . . . 
The splendid enthusiasm of the American nation in 
1917 (so mysterious after all the efforts to remain 
neutral, and all Wilson’s concessions to Germany) 
was really an explosion of this instinct of expansion. 
It was a crusade, a declaration: ‘For us there is no 
sea; only the principles of democracy count.” It 
was a pleasure, a spiritual and physical delight, a 
revival of the spirit that conquered New England 
and swept in triumph over the prairies. 


Wilson’s post-bellum effort is described 
as an attempt to make Europe something 
his countrymen could understand and, 
therefore, approve—a united continent. 
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At this point let us lament the fate of the League 
of Nations, in which the Anglo-Saxons had seen a 
mechanism for gently effacing national differences, 
and which the European, aided by the South Ameri- 
can republics, has made an instrument for creating 
nations and fortifying frontiers. 


Our present shibboleths, “America for 
the Americans” and “Isolation’”’ mean, it 
appears, only that we will tolerate no 
meddling, by disunited and distracted 
Europe, on this continent—not at all that 
we would ignore the older world. Quite the 
contrary. We say: 

As advancers of loans, as leading partners in the 
Entente, as sharers in the idealistic struggle of 
1917-18, we have invested material and moral 


capital on the continent of Europe, and it is g 
question of making them fructify. 


Like Mr. Fay’s earlier papers, this gives 
abundant food for sober thought, self- 
analysis, serious protest and counter-dis- 
cussion, and occasionally for an outburst 
of the boisterous Yankee mirth to which 
Kipling and others have so often called a 
sad world’s attention. The side of his 
conclusions which directly affects ourselves 
is, that we can be of measureless service 
whenever we fully realize our own strength 
and the real extent and nature of our duty. 
The paper deserves and will receive and 
repay careful study. 





After the Protocol—A French View 


LTHOUGH the Protocol of Geneva 
no longer exists in its original form, 
there remains sufficient of its ‘embodi- 
ment” to provide a basis on which to build 
up new plans for the attainment of the 
consummation so much desired by a weary 
world, namely, a tangible and working 
peace. This fact affords the opportunity to 
a French military man of distinction, who 
signs himself Trois Etoiles (“Three Stars’’), 
of sketching a method of Anglo-French 
peace which shall assure the desired end. 
He does not dispute the high ideals of the 
defunct Protocol, in so far as the main 
objects sought were: arbitration, security 
and disarmament. Writing in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Paris), he says: 


On the one hand there is in Europe a powerful 
nation, great in population, industry and wealth, 
which nourishes ideas of revenge. This country 
[Germany] with its newly reconstructed currency, 
is in a position of great superiority to her Conti- 
nental rivals, for in war a stabilized and sound curren- 
cy at once assumes a paramount importance. Prac- 
tically aligned with Germany are Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Austria, none of which nations has forgotten 
its old bitternesses. These, however, cannot move 
without the support of Berlin. Even Russia will 
not dare to disturb the peace without Berlin’s sup- 
port. The real danger lies, accordingly, in the 
direction of Germany. 


The French writer does not overlook the 
fact that the Little Entente (France, Bel- 
gium, Poland and Czechoslovakia) form a 
deliberate counterpoise to Germany and her 
potential allies. He declares, however, that 


apart from the fact that the Little Entente . 


is mainly concerned with the individual 
interests of its constituent nations, it is 


defensive and protective, its chief aim be- 
ing to watch the territorial ambitions of 
Hungary and Bulgaria. This lack of cor- 
po ate friendship in the Little Entente 
is dangerous, since it allows Berlin plenty 
of scope for intriguing with the component 
units of a pseudo-alliance, with a view to 
disrupting it. He explains this: 


Suppose Germany wishes to break the Franco-. 
Belgian Entente, or prevent the forming of a new 
Anglo-French pact, she would only have to turn her 
back on the Rhine frontier and turn her arms against 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. France would natu- 
rally come to the aid of Poland—according to the 
bond, and Germany would at once proclaim to the 
world that France was attacking her; and since Bel- 
gium and Britain had signed (1919) a purely defen- 
sive treaty with France, limited to the Rhine 
Provinces, two powerful enemies in the West would 
be suppressed, since it is altogether unlikely that 
either Britain or Belgium would intervene. 


Our military expert states that this dan- 
ger is the crux of the situation in Europe 
today. Germany possesses the best cards, 
he says in effect, by being able to defeat any 
combinations on the East, or on the West, 
by dividing and ultimately separating them. 


France must destroy Germany’s freedom of action 
as regards Poland and Czechoslovakia. Britain, 
owing to a lack of sympathy with the Poles (Catho- 
lics), affects the réle of indifference, but really be- 
cause of her traditional fear of being inveigled into 
“understandings” which might ultimately force her 
into war. Nevertheless the Geneva Protocol (in 
Articles II, III, IV, VII, X) made provision for cases 
of this kind, by which a signatory state might make 
itself unconsciously liable to a future war. Its pro- 
posals for arbitration under the League of Nations 
admittedly provided the surest guarantees and the 
completest protection from becoming involved in 
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any future war through the defection of any other 
signatory state. If Germany and Britain agreed to 
sign such an agreement with the rest of the nations, 
peace would be assured over at least a period of 
fifteen years. After that, a new generation of men 


would have arrived, with no recollections of the 
hatreds and horrors of the late war, and with alto- 
gether different international notions. Britain is: 
faced with a momentous and fateful decision for the. 
world—and for herself. 





A New Organ of 


N DECEMBER 4, 1924, a new Ger- 

man weekly of considerable interest 
to foreign publics appeared. This periodi- 
cal, published in Berlin, is. Der Deutsche 
Gedanke (“German Thought’’). The edi- 
tor is Paul Rohrbach, the political writer 
and thinker. The field of this new magazine 
is Pan-German in scope, embracing German 
thought, affairs, and activities throughout 
the world, ranging from Germany proper to 
German colonies and business interests in 
South America and the Far East. The 
cultural and intellectual bond between 
these far-flung settlements of a common race 
is enhanced. A world-wide “ Deutschtum”’ 
is preached, and Rohrbach’s new venture is 
intended to be a link between the Father- 
land and Germans scattered in distant parts 
of the world. 

In a preface to the opening number, 
Rohrbach expresses the magazine’s ideals 
and aims as follows: 

(1) Domestic politics to be dominated by cir- 
cumstances abroad. 

(2) Realization of the free right of self-determina- 
tion of peoples. 

(3) The lie that Germany caused the World War 
to be combatted. E 

(4) A Greater German National State which 
shall contain all Germans who wish to join it, of 
those living consolidated in Central Europe. 

(5) Protection of German minorities in foreign 
countries. 

(6) Return of the German colonial empire. 

(7) Knowledge of German affairs in foreign parts 
to be broadcast. 

(8) Publishing of German economic conditions, 
especially for Germans dwelling in foreign parts. 

(9) Notice of the achievements of German 
learning, art, and science to all Germans, at home 
and abroad. 


This list of slogans sounds a trifle nation- 
alistic and ambitious, but only peaceful 
means are advocated for the realization of 
these aims, and upon investigation they 
are just in the main and bound to be ful- 
filled by time. The list of contributed ar- 
ticles follows closely this “platform” of 
peaceful Pan-German principles. Some of 
the titles are: 

_ “Greater German Thought,” “Germany 
in the Far East and South East,” “German 


Pan-Germanism 


Colonies and Mandatory Rule,” “A Letter 
from Chile,” “The Part of Austria in Ger- 
man Culture.” 

In politics, the paper would probably 
line up as independent, with democratic 
leanings. It holds no brief for Kaisers and 
Kings, Hohenzollerns or Wittelsbachs. 

Rohrbach himself is a citizen of “Greater 
Germany” by birth. He hails originally 
from the Baltic provinces, which belonged 
to Russia before the war. The upper classes 
are chiefly Germans who have lived there 
many hundred years. Rohrbach was 
dubbed “a Russian” when he first came to 
Berlin, though German in speech, culture, 
and race. And to struggle against such an 
attitude toward foreign Germans is the 
avowed object of one of them. The scheme 
of German political unity in Central Europe 
is modest and reasonable enough, but his 
plan for cultural and intellectual unity— 
racial consciousness in the best sense—is 
world-wide. 
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European Views on the Amateur in Sport 


N MAY 31, 1925, there will assemble 

at Prague a congress of sport. This 
is another sign of the tremendous interest 
which has been shown all over Europe in the 
question of athletic games and physical 
education by means of sports. So digni- 
fied and solid a magazine as the Revue de 
Genéve (Geneva), recently consolidated with 
the Bibliothégue Universelle (Lausanne), an- 
nounces that it will hereafter have a depart- 
ment devoted to sport and conducted by 
the Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the founder 
and president of the modern Olympic games. 
In writing upon the subject of amateurism 
which is to be discussed at the Prague 
Congress, the Baron, who has been a fre- 
quent contributor to this REVIEW, says: 


The Congresses which will assemble at Prague 
will endeavor to establish a complete inventory of 
the question of sports as it exists in the modern 
world. Two of these Congresses, however, which 
will have separate sessions are not without common 
ties. The first will be the ordinary Olympic 
Congress which the International Committee is 
accustomed to convoke during the course of the 
year which sees the celebration of an Olympiad. . . . 
This congress will comprise the members of the 
International Committee, about sixty-five in number 
and belonging to forty-five different nations. . 
And the delegates from the International Sports 
Federation (two from each). 

The principal problem to be discussed at Prague 
in this Congress is that of amateurism. The reader 
may well smile. This problem has been on the 
tapis for thirty years and its periodic revival is 
sufficient proof that it can hardly be said to have 
found a solution. 


Everyone knows, says our author, that 
there are many pretended amateurs who 
should really be classed as professionals, but 
assume this pose for pecuniary reasons. 
On the other hand, there are genuine ama- 
teurs whose personal means are so limited 
that a loss of salary during a tournament is 
a serious matter. 

The author remarks pregnantly that the 
problem of amateurism is inevitably in- 
volved with the social question, represent- 
ing innumerable aspects of that struggle 
between those who have and those who 
lack, which is a bitter reality no matter 
how it may be denied in flowery philan- 
thropic harangues. He presents another 
striking aspect of the matter in these words: 


Besides this “‘socialization” of the question of 
sport, the latter presents the unexpected but inev- 
itable feature of ethnic rivalry. The British con- 
cept and the Latin concept of sport are at odds. It 


must be admitted—and this is curiously paradoxical 
—that in the country where the great teacher 
Thomas Arnold first outlined the principles of the 
educative influence of sport, this influence no longer 
interests people... . : A good sports club desires 
for members men of the same social level. This is 
the primary condition. And this is why, for ex 
ample, they have always insisted that every manual 
laborer was a professional. University crews thus 
protect their aristocratic cachet. 


“Latin sport,’ on the other hand, i: 
inspired by a totally different spirit, ac- 
cording to our author. Its primary object 
is the assemblage of physical strength which 
has the best prospect of winning a victory. 

It tends to constitute a vast “republic of sports,” 
having uniform interests and engaging in competi 
tions which are doubtless impassioned, but upon 
which may be superimposed at times the most 
violent national passion. . . . But this sort of sport 
already prevails throughout almost the entire conti- 
nent, including the German and the Slavs. South 
America is beginning to send important reinforce- 
ments. It is clearly to be perceived that its in- 
fluence will rapidly increase and that we shall find 
ourselves at the dawn of an Anglo-Latin rivalry. 

M. de Coubertin remarks here that this 
rivalry will the more surely come to a head 
if the British element continues to pride 
itself upon its dogmatic superiority in the 
matter of loyalty and fair play in sport. 
He further observes that here as elsewhere 
the intervention of the United States will 
become essential if not decisive, adding: 

American sportsmen are derided. This is one 
of the general consequences of European ignorance 
of America and lack of understanding of her char- 
acter. To be sure, the Americans are not lambs 
without blemish. But they often show themselves 
more instinct with the true spirit of sport than are 
many of those who decry them. Such is the at- 
mosphere amid which the debates of the Congress 
of Prague must take place. 

Besides the technical congress, an educa- 
tional congress will be convened at Prague, 
to which a certain number of delegates 
from each country will be invited in the 
name both of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and of the International Committee 
of the Olympic Games. There will also 
be unattached spectators. This Congress 
will be asked to consider certain questions— 
nine in number—which will be submitted 
to them and which concern excess in sporting 
exhibitions, boxing combats, the restric- 
tions advisable during adolescence, the 
participation of women in violent sports, 
the development of fair play and the spirit 
of chivalry, and so on. 
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Europe’s Text-Books on How to Hate 


N a recent issue of the Svensk Tidskrift 

(Stockholm), Verner Soderberg, Ph.D., 
comments on the results of the inquest, 
originated by the European Central of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
character of the schoolbooks in use at the 
present time in the various countries that 
were affected directly by the World War. 

It has been repeatedly asserted, especially 
in the Swiss newspapers, that there can be 
no hope of attaining and securing a state 
of permanent peace among nations without 
first promoting a “moral disarmament.” 
The disarming of Germany, the universal 
restrictions of armaments, the French- 
English covenant, the Geneva peace ma- 
chinery—in fact, all the proposed peace 
recipes—are of but little help as long as a 
natural sense of security and good-will is 
lacking. 

Considerations of this kind led the direc- 
tors of the Carnegie Endowment to under- 
take the above-mentioned investigation of 
Europe’s present-day schoolbooks. The 
results of the investigation, according to 
Dr. Soderberg, have been of a rather dis- 
couraging nature. In order to appraise 
justly the value of the results, it should be 
remembered that the investigation of the 
books in use in the French-speaking coun- 
tries was intrusted to a French teacher, 
that of the Austrian book, to a Vienna 
professor, and so on, while the examination 
of the German schoolbooks was left in the 
hands of two French university men. 

The first step of the inquest, just com- 
pleted, comprises the books used in the 
primary and intermediary grades of the 
public and private schools. Miss Prud- 
hommeaux, the French teacher who col- 
lected and examined the books in use at the 
present time in the French schools, enumer- 
ates the following, intended for the educa- 
tion of seven-year old children: “Little 
Frenchman—Never Forget!” the very title 
of which is suggestive; “Jean et Lucie,” 
which gives a vivid description of the 
brutality of the German soldiers and ends 
with an appeal to the children of France 
never to forget that “it is dangerous to go 
to sleep beside a serpent, and Germany 
has lied too often for us ever to rely on her 
word again.” In another book, La Lec- 
ture des Petits (“ Reading for Small Folks’’), 


410,000 copies of which had been distributed 
by 1922, a French mother is pictured teach- 
ing her little son how to hate the Germans: 


“The scoundrels respect nothing, they have 
killed children, women and old men. They have 
slain the wounded, they have burned our homes, 
they have bombed our hospitals and ambulances. 
There is nothing they would not do in order to harm 
us; now, listen, my son, you must never forget those 
crimes.” ‘‘No, mother, you have my promise.” 


In order to leave a more lasting impres- 
sion on the young minds, the latter lines 
are recommended to be used as copy for 
handwriting. 

It is true that protests against this sort of 
educational literature have been raised in 
some quarters, but, as a general rule, the 
books used at the present time in the French 
schools are of a nature doomed to under- 
mine and destroy forever any hopes for a 
future reconciliation and good-will between 
the two nations. 

In Belgium the situation in this regard is 
analogous, if not worse still. Mr. Mirguet, 
a principal, and Mr. Pergameni, a professor, 
are the authors of one of the most highly 
reputed and widely spread schoolbooks on 
the history of the country—seventh edition, 
1922; in 1920 it was awarded the prize by 
the Académie Royale de Belgique. From 
cover to cover it is one continuous defama- 
tion of everything German, ancient and 
modern — physically and morally; not 
much has been left unsaid that could be 
printed. 

“Comments on this sort of diatribes,” 
remarks Dr. Soderberg, “would seem super- 
fluous; rather, one might expect, logically, 
that the authors insist upon the complete 
destruction and annihilation of an entire 
race which is nothing but a disgrace to the 
face of the earth.” 

The results of the investigation of cor- 
responding conditions in England have 
proved of comparatively little value. This 
is due partly to the lack of centralization 
in the English school system, and, partly, 
to the fact that the official instructions of 
the Board of Education, of 1923, exclude 
from the regular school curriculum the 
most recent period of modern history, or 
the time subsequent to 1914. As a rule, 
however, the tenor of the English school- 
books, when touching on matters con- 
cerning the World War, is commendably 
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moderate. The Germans are blamed mostly 
for not keeping faith with other nations and 
for lacking in the sense of fair play. The 
moral emphasized for the edification of the 
young is that of the “sanctity of the given 
word.” 

The Italian schoolbooks, in their course 
of composition, seem to have been sub- 
jected to varying influences. The uncer- 
tainty whether the Fascisti or their op- 
ponents were to emerge victorious from the 
internal struggle during the years after the 
war has evidently restrained the authors 
of the schoolbooks from undesirable trans- 
gressions in either direction. The national 
feelings of the Italians against the Allies, 
aroused by the allegedly unfair redistribu- 
tion of the pre-Austrian provinces on the 
Adriatic, have also done their share in 
tending to subdue any inopportune expres- 
sions of enthusiasm for the one side—or 
hatred for the other. The general trend 
lies in the direction of the Mazzini ideals of 
a “Universal Brotherhood ”’ and the restora- 
tion of better world conditions. 

Professor Ivanov has rendered a very 
interesting summary of the general con- 
tents of the Bulgarian schoolbooks. He 
does not conceal the prevailing thought of 
revenge. On the contrary, he endeavors 
to explain the historical facts underlying 
the thought. He contends, however, that the 
books do not devote themselves to the 
fostering of thoughts of revenge, but the 
minds of the children, he says, should be 
impressed with the fact that “the soul of 
the Bulgarian nation cannot be beaten 
down; the day of righteousness and justice 
will arrive.” 

The Austrian schoolbooks were ex- 
amined, expertly and with evident impar- 
tiality, by Professor Brockhausen of Vienna. 
He finds no tendencies bellicose, national- 
istic, or exaggeratedly patriotic in the books, 
which, he maintains, must gain the ap- 
proval of even the most pronounced paci- 
fists. No thoughts of revenge are expressed ; 
Austria pleads “not guilty,” but she does 
not accuse her adversaries.  Altruistic 
feelings and love of productive work are the 
general themes to be taught the young. 

The investigation of the German school- 
books has met with obstacles of various 
kinds, and a just valuation of the collected 
material is very difficult. For reasons 
of economy merely a large portion of the 
books from the monarchistic days have had 
to be retained. The teachers as a body 


were 4 priori opposed to the new régime, 
which circumstance, naturally, retarded the 
introduction of new schoolbooks. A num- 
ber of new books have been issued quite 
recently, which were not available at the 
time of the investigation, and, very likely, 
a renewed inquest would give different re- 
sults. In addition, the collecting of the 
material was intrusted to a German pro- 
fessor, but the editing of the results has been 
done by two French teachers, and it might 
be assumed that the French rather than 
the international spirit has become domi- 
nant in the work. 

It should be noted, nevertheless, that 
even the severe French scrutinizers have 
been unable—with one exception—to find 
anything in the German schoolbooks that 
can be compared with the above-mentioned 
citations from the French and Belgian 
books, in the matter of intensity of hatred 
and thoughts of revenge. The objections to 
the German books refer mainly to the fact 
that the “old spirit” is still present, and 
signs of remorse, repentance, and restitu- 
tion are conspicuously absent. In the 
schoolbooks only small space is given to the 
war, the defeat, and the revolution. The 
change of government, for instance, is told 
as follows: ‘‘The Reich, the lofty creation 
of Bismarck, after forty-eight years became 
a Republic, headed by a President, a 
harness-maker.” 

In conclusion, the schoolbooks in use in 
the countries named are all one-sided in 
their refusal to admit any responsibility for 
the war. Practically, when not theoreti- 
cally, they are fostering the thoughts of 
revenge and coming retaliation. The hopes 
for a future reconciliation, if based on the 
present education of the young, seem as 
futile as ever. 


Summing up his survey, Dr. Soderberg 


points out the inestimable value of the 
initial step in the right direction just taken 
by the Carnegie Institution. Necessarily, 
this represents only a first attempt to locate 
the very roots of the evil, and thus to find a 
remedy. It will remain with the individual 
nations of the civilized world—especially 
with the mothers and the fathers of the 
families—to decide whether the souls of 
their children shall continue to be exposed 
to the effects of a poison-gas warfare during 
peace time, all the more insidious as the 
victims are unaware of danger, .and, il 
they had the knowledge, even unable to 
escape. 








THE FARM AND THE FARMER 
IN RECENT BOOKS 


HILE the national party conventions 

were presenting candidates and plat- 
forms for the presidential campaign last 
summer, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry C. Wallace, was clearing his decks at 
Washington with a view to spending most 
of the summer in writing a book that should 
state briefly and readably his convictions 
about the whole agricultural situation in 
the United States. 

Mr. Wallace was an agricultural editor at 
Des Moines and a practical farmer—thor- 
oughly familiar with the political, economic, 
and social aspects of rural life—when Presi- 
dent Harding invited him to enter the 
Cabinet in 1921. We had just come through 
a period of inflation of prices and over- 
stimulation of farm production. And we 
had entered upon a period of deflation and 
reaction in which, for various reasons, the 
farmers were much more severely victim- 
ized than any other economic group. It was 
the purpose of Mr. Wallace, in his book, to 
present and analyze the facts; to describe 
the nature and results of the calamity that 
had overtaken agriculture; and to set forth 
the lines of gradual recovery, with sugges- 
tions relating to public policy. 

The little book was substantially com- 
pleted, when, in October, Mr. Wallace was 
subjected to an operation from which he did 
not recover. The volume!’ is readable as well 
as useful, and it will stand as a permanent 
contribution to the literature of its subject. 
Mr. Wallace was a man of firm convictions 
who believed that the maintenance of agri- 
cultural prosperity and of a healthy rural 
life is essential to the future of the nation. 

Another current volume on agriculture 
associates itself admirably with the survey 
of the subject that Mr. Wallace leaves as 
a legacy to his fellow citizens. This contri- 
bution is the joint product of Professors 
Warren and Pearson, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, both of whom 
are working in the sphere of agricultural 








Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer. By Henry C. 
Wallace. The Century Company. 232 pp. 
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economics.2. There has been vast discus- 
sion, in Congress and elsewhere, of current 
agricultural conditions, and of remedies for 
the relative failure of the farming popula- 
tion to share even-handedly in the prosper- 
ity of the country, but we have needed facts. 

This work by Professors Warren and 
Pearson gives us the best summary of inter- 
preted information that is now available 
anywhere; and the relevant facts, suitably 
arranged, rather than heated expressions 
of opinion, are what the reader gladly finds. 
It would be difficult, in a brief notice, to do 
more than suggest the wide range of the 
data (with statistical tables and diagrams) 
that our authors bring together to give us a 
conspectus of the farm situation as regards 
; 2 The “Agricultural Situation. By G. F. Warren and 
F. A. Pearson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 306 pp. 
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land, taxes, debts, products in different 
parts of the country, price fluctuations of 
wheat, cotton, corn and hogs, dairy prod- 
ucts, beef cattle, and various other farm 
items, with all the information that is avail- 
able regarding crises and depressions in 
rural industry, and their temporary and 
permanent effects. No student of current 
economic life in America can ignore this 
serviceable volume. 


The South’s Economic History 


One notes the rapid and welcome increase 
of special studies and monographs relating 
to the history of agricultural development 
in particular States of the Union. We have 
previously mentioned, in the Review oF 
Reviews, the fine local studies that are ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, and in Iowa under 
direction of Professor Shambaugh of the 
State University and the Historical Society 
of Iowa. In Illinois, there have been pub- 
lished some valuable investigations throw- 
ing light upon the settlement and growth of 
the State, and constituting essential mate- 
rial for the future historian of our national 
development. 

Historical research work goes on in our 
universities without strict reference to im- 
mediate locality. For example, we have 
pleasure in acknowledging a notable study 
by Mr. Robert Royal Russel, recently pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois, entitled 
“Economic Aspects of Southern Sectional- 
ism, 1840-1861.”"" Most of our historical 
literature bearing upon the division be- 
tween the States that led to Civil War, 
while recognizing the economic conse- 
quences of slavery, have dwelt principally 
upon political and constitutional issues. 
Mr. Russel’s study of the South, in the light 
of economic facts, has been made with great 
diligence, and with access to much first-hand 
material that has not been utilized in a sim- 
ilar way by any preceding writer. No 

author, perhaps, has so well and carefully 
presented the facts as to the Southern atti- 
tude on protection and free trade as Mr. 
Russel succeeds in doing. 

Historical research in the South has begun 
to produce results that are indicative of 
fruitful fields yet to be cultivated. A good 
example of these is a monograph on the early 


! Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840- 
1861. By Robert Royal Russel. Urbana: University of 
Illinois. In two volumes. 325 pp. 


history of Alabama.” Dr. Abernethy is now 


professor of history at Chattanooga, Ten-' 


nessee, and the present study was accepted 
as his thesis for a doctor’s degree at Harvard 
University. It is one of the useful publica- 
tions for which we are indebted to the Ala- 
bama State Department of Archives and 
History at Montgomery. 

Dr. Abernethy made a very diligent search 
for early material; and he was fortunate 
in having his studies directed by so 
eminent a student of American sources as 
Professor Frederick J. Turner. Here we find 
the story of the Mississippi Territory, its 
settlement, utilization of its lands, and its 
agricultural, political, and social evolution 
in the formative years. Numerous maps 
and diagrams add to the value of the study. 


Agricultural Development in the British 
Empire 


In recent years, the study of agricultural 
and economic history and development has 
made great progress in England, with the 
result that a number of volumes have ap- 
peared that cannot well be overlooked by 
those who would really understand the back- 
ground of the production and commerce of 
the people of the United States. In our 
earlier periods, our world markets were of 
course dependent upon British colonial 
policy. In our later periods, our agricul- 
tural history has been affected at almost 
every point by market facts and conditions 
in the British Empire, and especially by the 
growth of new kinds of competition, relative 
to cotton, wool, wheat, and many other 
commodities that have entered world 
markets from various parts of the British 
domains. 

Professor L. C. A. Knowles, of the Uni- 
versity of London, has been engaged in pre- 
paring two volumes on the ‘“ Economic 
Development of the British Overseas Em- 
pire,” the first of which is now available,* the 
second to follow in the near future. While 
this survey is broad and sweeping in its 
general aspects, it is remarkably definite and 
detailed in its chapters devoted to particular 
regions and definite products. It throws 
much light upon the course of our own agri- 
cultural and economic products. A. 3. 


2 The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828. By 
Thomas Perkins Abernethy. Alabama State Department 
of Archives and History (Montgomery). 192 pp. 

2 The Economic Development of the British Overseas 
Empire, 1763-19014. By C. A. Knowles. Albert & 
Charles Boni. 555 pp. 
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Memoirs and Biography 


Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two volumes. 545-571 pp. 

The limited edition of the works of Theodore 
Roosevelt, which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
are bringing out, volume by volume, is now more 
than half finished. On its completion we shall hope 
to give extended notice to this outstanding achieve- 
ment in publishing. The Roosevelt Memorial 
Association is in editorial charge of this definitive 
edition of Roosevelt’s writings, and the limited edi- 
tion of 1000 sets will be followed by a popular 
edition. Meanwhile, the literature relating to 
Roosevelt and his period is steadily increasing. 
We have already noticed Tyler Dennett’s critical 
study that appeared several weeks ago, entitled 
‘Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War,” which 
is based upon private papers and letters that have 
now been made available. Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
‘ner’s Sons have now brought out in admirable 
form two volumes of the letters of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Henry Cabot Lodge. These letters begin 
with May, 1884, when Messrs. Lodge and Roosevelt 
were entering upon political careers that gave them 
national eminence, and end with December, 1918, 
the last one having been written only a few days 
before the death of Mr. Roosevelt. The political 
intimacy of the two men began with their close 
association in the work of the national convention of 
1884, where they both opposed Blaine. The in- 
timacy was deepened by the opposition that they 
encountered when, after that convention, they both 
decided to support the ticket and work regularly 
in party harness. 

The editing of this correspondence for publication 
was carried on by Senator Lodge himself, with 
competent assistance. The volumes do not purport 
to be inclusive or exhaustive as respects a corre- 
spondence that covered thirty-five years. Mr. 
Roosevelt was not cautious in his political letters to 
friends who were in his entire confidence; but Mr. 
Lodge was the soul of discretion at all times. While 
these volumes have a value for the political student 
that will increase with the passing years, there will 
always be some curiosity on the part of the in- 
structed reader as to the principles upon which Mr. 
Lodge made the selections. 

As the material for the Roosevelt period becomes 
ever more available, one realizes that no other 
public man in all our history has placed himself so 
frankly and fully on record as Theodore Roosevelt: 
and the new material well sustains the general 
impression as to the mental power and moral 
courage, political acumen, and marvelous versatility 
of the foremost public man of our generation. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By William E. 
Barton. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Vol. I: 517 pp.; Vol. II: 516 pp. Ill. 


Among the many who have aspired to be biog- 
raphers of Lincoln, few have been as well equipped 
for the task as Dr. William E. Barton, who is 
himself a native of Illinois and passed his boyhood 
among men who had known Lincoln personally. In 
later years Dr. Barton lived as a teacher and 
preacher in the hills of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
where the environment was like that of Lincoln’s 
own early years. Long ago he began to take ad- 
vantage of the unusual opportunities he had to learn 
about Lincoln from persons who had known him in 
life and to familiarize himself with the scenes of his 
career. For years he has been in correspondence 
with persons in every part of the country who were 
able to contribute to a living knowledge of Lincoln, 
the man. This persistent and laborious research has 
resulted in a two-volume work which does more than 
merely supplement the large number of earlier 
biographies. It creates a distinct place for itself by 
virtue of the contribution which it makes to our 
knowledge of ‘“‘the first American.”” The thing that 
distinguishes Dr. Barton’s work from the majority 
of the “lives” of Lincoln is that, while it has a 
perspective of sixty years, it is based on testimony 
gathered directly from Lincoln’s contemporaries. 
Lincoln is pictured by Dr. Barton as a very human 
President—a man who was a politician before he 
was President and who neglected no legitimate 
means of winning for himself the nomination and 
the election. It will be news to many, even in the 
Middle West, to learn from Dr. Barton’s book that 
Lincoln personally owned a German-language news- 
paper in Illinois during the campaign of 1860. 


Robert E. Lee, the Soldier. By Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 313 pp. With map. 

It will be remembered that General Maurice was 
chief of operations on the British General Staff 
during the Great War. He has long been recognized 
as one of the leading British military writers and 
authorities. For more than twenty years he has 
been studying the life and military career of General 
Lee. After careful examination of the Civil War 
battlefields on which Lee was engaged, and written 
and printed accounts of Lee’s campaigns, he has 
written this book as a study of Lee, the soldier. 
Because of the verve and vigor of the narrative as 
told by General Maurice, this story of the greatest 
figure of the Confederacy appeals almost as strongly 
to the civilian as to the soldier. 
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Jefferson and Monticello. By Paul Wilstach. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 258 pp. Il. 


Mr. Paul Wilstach has found an attractive subject 
in his study of Jefferson and his home. Seldom in 
our history has there been an instance in which a 
public man’s private dwelling place became so 
closely associated with his career as was Monticello 
with the fortunes of Jefferson. He began as a young 
man coming into possession of a Virginia mountain 
and planning as no Virginian Colonial before him 
had done to build his living quarters on the moun- 
tain-top. He was his own architect and draftsman, 
modelling his drawings on the work of the leader of 
the Sixteenth Century classical architecture, 
Palladio. Before the house was completed, Jeffer- 
son brought his bride to the mountain-top and there 
he lived at intervals throughout his busy political 
life, in his years of retirement, and at Monticello 
he died on the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. Mr. Wilstach has written an 
entertaining account of all this, embellished with 
illustrations of great intrinsic interest. 


Lord Minto: a Memoir. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 352 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Lord Minto’s career was partly military and 
partly civil, but perhaps he will best be remembered 
as one of Britain’s greatest colonial governors. 
While Governor-General of Canada, his duties 
brought him into close relations with American 
statesmen, notably President Roosevelt. From 
1905 to 1910 he was Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. In preparing this memoir Colonel Buchan 
has had access to the journal and private papers 
of Lord Minto. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Maj.-Gen. Sir 
F. Maurice and Sir George Arthur. With a fore- 
word by Gen. Sir R. Wingate. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 374 pp. Ill. 

The ‘“‘contemptible little army” of 1914 had been 
brought to the state of efficiency which it displayed 
in the early months of the World War as much by 
the personal efforts of Lord Wolseley many years 
before as by any other personal influence. Lord 
Wolseley had been one of England’s most dis- 


tinguished military leaders during the latter hatt 
of the nineteenth century. By Americans he was 
especially recalled because of his visit to this 
country during the Civil War and the studies of 
Union and Confederate commanders that he made 
on the field of battle. During his long life he 
served in almost every part of Britain’s dominions. 
His expedition to the relief of General Gordon at 
Khartoum will always be remembered. He died in 
1913. The present authorized biography was 
written by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice and 
Sir George Arthur, in collaboration. 


Famous Composers. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 771 pp. Il. 


For nearly thirty-five years Mr. Dole’s ‘‘ Famous 
Composers” has been before the public in one form 
or another and has evidently met with appreciation. 
The present (third) edition in one volume contains 
sketches of twelve composers who were not in- 
cluded in the original book. The author has sub- 
ordinated technical criticism to his biographical 
purpose. His sketches are altogether personal and 
human in their interest. 


The Pilgrimage of Henry James. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Company. 170 pp. 


Although the “pilgrimage” indicated by Mr. 
Brooks is a figure of speech, it had a curious parallel- 
ism in the life experiences of Henry James, who 
journeyed from America to Europe and back again 
in an unsuccessful quest for contentment. The 
literary and mental pilgrimage of Henry James had 
also its disillusionment. Mr. Brooks portrays him 
as a lone figure in a world of his own creation. 


The Autobiography of a Mind. By W. J. 
Dawson. The Century Company. 341 pp. 


Dr. Dawson began his ministry more than fifty 
years ago in England. Since then he has written 
many books and lectured far and wide, particularly 
in the United States. This book is not so much a 
narrative of outward events as an attempt to por- 
tray the mental struggles through which the author 
has passed and to interpret history only in its rela- 
tion to personal character. It is an unusual book, 
belonging to a class of writings frequently associated 
with “‘confessions. ”’ 





American History 


The Nineteenth of April, 1775. By Harold 
Murdock. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
134 pp. With illustrations and map. 


Even in Boston itself a writer has been found who 
dares to question the accuracy of the traditional 
account of the battles of Lexington and Concord, 
whose one hundred and fiftieth anniversary has just 
been observed. Mr. Harold Murdock. a frank 
admirer of the British commander, Earl Percy, has 
sought his information in the records kept by both 
royalists and revolutionists. The result is a new 
version of what occurred on the memorable roth of 
April. This does not detract from the essential 
bravery of the resistance offered by the “embattled 
farmers,” but it removes at least a part of the 


stigma that has always rested on the British troops 
and their leaders. 


The History of American Idealism. By Gus- 
tavus Myers. Boni and Liveright. 349 pp. 


Idealism is a word that has been much in vogue 
during the past ten years as applied to national 
politics. Mr. Myers brings us to a realizing sense 
of the fact that, whether we have recognized it or 
not, it has been one of the outstanding distinctions 
of the American people from the beginning. After 
reading his book more than one American of this 
generation may think of his country as in the post- 
tion of the Frenchman who suddenly found that he 
had been talking prose all his life without knowing it. 
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Mr. Myers is a writer schooled in tireless research 
for facts and their presentation without regard to 
consequences. Those who have commonly thought 
of the American people as severely materialistic 
in all their pursuits will be all the more astonished 
by the overwhelming proofs from our national 
history which Mr. Myers arrays to support his 
contention that as a people we have always been 
devoted in a peculiar sense to ideals, notwithstand- 
ing our well-known “practical” tendencies. 


The Inside Passage to Alaska: 1792-1920. By 
William Watson Woollen. Edited from His Original 
Manuscripts by Paul L. Haworth. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company. Vol. I: 342 pp. 
Ill. Vol. II: 318 pp. Ii. 


The late William Watson Woollen was a 
prominent lawyer of Indianapolis. At the time of 
his death, March 26, 1921, he was the senior mem- 
ber of the bar of Indianapolis both in point of age 
and in continuous practice. During the last ten 
years of his life he became intensely interested in the 
Northwest Coast region. He made it his business 
to acquire all available information regarding the 
inside passage to Alaska. This purpose took him 
through the manuscript records of Vancouver’s 
explorations and through the stories of all the 
adventurous voyages that were made along the 
North Pacific Coast from Cape Mendocino to 
Cook Inlet during the hundred years beginning in 
1792. This he supplemented with his own journals 
of exploration and travel in the same region within 
recent years. The manuscripts which he left have 
been edited into a two-volume work of unusual 
interest. The traveler of to-day, familiar with the 
modern cities of Seattle and Tacoma, will find in 
these volumes a wealth of descriptive and _his- 
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torical material such as no other single work on the 
subject affords. 


Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile. By 
Herman Melville. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Boston: The St. Botolph Society. 301 pp. Il. 


Of all the sea stories by Melville, ‘Israel Potter,” 
published in 1855, has always seemed deserving 
of more consideration than the others for its his- 
torical content. It covered the period of the 
American Revolution and attempted portraitures 
of King George the Third, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Paul Jones and Ethan Allen. Taking account 
of the fact that seventy years ago there was avail- 
able a smaller amount of authentic material relating 
to the Revolution than there is to-day, Melvillé’s 
excursion into history was more profitable, perhaps, 
than might have been expected. He at least makes 
living figures of Dr. Franklin and Admiral Paul 
Jones, and he ventures upon the treatment of one 
phase of Revolutionary history which has commonly 
been neglected—the secret assistance rendered by 
‘‘rebel”’ sympathizers in England itself. 


The Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock. By Otto A. 
Rothert. Cleveland:, The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. 364 pp. Iii. 


Accounts of the exploits of some of the most 
famous pirates and highwaymen of the lower 
Ohio River in pioneer days. To see how history 
repeats itself, one has only to compare these records 
of the effect produced by the deeds of outlaws on 
the frontier communities of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see with the similar reactions many decades later 
in the Law and Order and Vigilance Committee 
movements of the Far West. 





Viewpoints 


Reconstruction. By J. D. Whelpley. Funk & 


Wagnalls Company. 383 pp. 


Mr. Whelpley is an experienced observer of 
economic conditions in Europe. That has been his 
chief business for many years and our Government 
has shown its confidence in him by repeated com- 
missions of a special character, chiefly relating to 
our trade relations with European countries. This 
book is based on facts which he personally gathered 
in England, France, Germany, Italy and Austria. 
Business men, economists and public officials will 
here find information of the most practical value, for 
Mr. Whelpley has not limited himself to the extrac- 
tion of material from public documents, but in 
every country which he visited he made it a point to 
form a direct contact with “the man in the street” 
and to learn his reactions to the process of inter- 
national reconstruction. 


A Year of Prophesying. By H.G. Wells. Mac- 
millan. 352 pp. 

This book is made up of brief articles written by 
Mr. Wells for weekly publication during the year 
ending in September last. These articles are much 
like editorials in a newspaper, save that the writer’s 
personality is more assertive. Mr. Wells, as is his 


of ‘To-day 


wont, speaks with the utmost frankness of those 
conditions and tendencies in his own and other 
countries which are not to his liking. The League 
of Nations, as he views it, is a hindrance rather than 
a help to the coming of world peace. The MacDon- 
ald Ministry, set up by his own party in England, 
seems to him to have been in most respects a failure. 
Popular education in America, so far from being the 
brilliant success which we in this country have been 
taught to consider it, is viewed by Mr. Wells as 
falling very far short of its possibilities and in that 
aspect as fairly comparable with the British educa- 
tional system itself. On these and many other topics 
Mr. Wells writes with refreshing candor and without 
malice. His reflections are well worth reading. 


Why I Am a Spiritual Vagabond. By Thomas 
L. Masson. The Ceniury Company. 351 pp. 


Whatever may be his own religious faith or lack 
of faith, the reader will surely be none the worse for a 
perusal of this frank statement of personal belief 
by “Tom” Masson, for twenty-eight years one of 
the editors of Life and now on the staff of the 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), in charge of 
the “Short Turns and Encores” department. 
Although Mr. Masson may have been in a state of 
vagabondage in the past, one gathers from his book 
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that the term is hardly applicable to his present 
attitude toward spiritual things. Yet he has much 
to say to those who are vagabonds, and, unless we 
are much mistaken, some who are already counted 
as members of the household of faith may derive not 
a little profit from Mr. Masson’s straightforward 
and simple message. 


Impressions of An Average Juryman. By Robert 
Stewart Sutliffe. D. Appleton and Company. 


114 pp. 

When one considers the important part that the 
jury plays in the administration of justice, at least 
in all English-speaking countries, it seems strange 
that so little has been written or printed from the 
standpoint of the citizen who serves on juries. Oc- 
casionally a member of the bar attempts a popular 
exposition of the subject, but from the nature of the 
case he cannot give the juryman’s own viewpoint. 
Mr. Sutliffe’s little book is excellent as a statement 
of what the intelligent juryman learns while serving 
in the courts of New York. It tells some of the 
things which everyone should know before serving 
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on the jury and which cannot otherwise be learned 
save by personal experience. A former judge of the 
New York Supreme Court describes the book as 
“the best thing I have ever seen on juries.” 


Publicity: Some of the Things It Is and Is Not. 
By Ivy L. Lee. Industries Publishing Company. 
64 pp. a 


Mr. Lee has written a remarkably clear and con- 
cise treatise on the successful attainment of “pub 
licity” for any given subject, idea, or enterprise, 
and also upon just what constitutes true publicity 
and what does not. Several nice distinctions, often 
confused in the public mind, are set forth. The 
subject-matter is based upon two addresses, sub- 
stantially unchanged, delivered by the author. 
Questions and answers pertaining to these are added. 
The book is a near-manual, so direct and frank is the 
author’s advice. His views and precepts come after 
twenty years’ experience in this field. Mr. Lee’s 
book will prove of remarkable interest to all who 
realize the importance of “news” in modern life. 
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Manchuria: a Survey. By Adachi Kinnosuke. 
Robert M. McBride & Company. 4o1 pp. IIl. 


An old contributor to the Review oF REVIEWS 
describes in this portly book the mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth of Manchuria and their significance, 
especially to Japan. The facts presented by Mr. 
Kinnosuke have a vital bearing on Japanese rela- 
tions and the political situation of China. The in- 
formation about Manchurian trade and industry 
contained in this book is almost encyclopedic in 
range. The author has been familiar with the sub- 
ject for many years, and has made every effort to 
bring his knowledge up to date. The book is fully 
illustrated. 


Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim. By E. Alexan- 
der Powell. The Century Company. 431 pp. IIl. 


Another traveler and author whose name is 
familiar to readers of this magazine, Colonel E. 
Alexander Powell, has recently published a book— 
“Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim’’—which recounts 
his adventures in Abyssinia, Somaliland, Kenya 
Colony, Zanzibar, the Comoros and Madagascar. 
Both Abyssinia and Madagascar are lands of which 
Europeans have known almost nothing and Ameri- 
cans possibly less than nothing. Colonel Powell tells 
the story with all the zest of a man coming back to 
civilization from distant and unknown countries. 
Most of the photographs used to illustrate the book 
were taken by Rexford W. Barton, a young Harvard 
man, who accompanied Colonel Powell for the pur- 





pose. These pictures bring to us a great number of 
scenes never before reproduced in any book of travel. 


Through Field and Woodland: a Companion 
for Nature Students. By Alice Rich Northrop. Ed- 
ited by Oliver Perry Medsger. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 532 pp. IIl. 


This book is a fitting memorial of a life devoted 
to nature study and the stimulation of a true interest 
in nature among young people. As teacher of 
botany at Hunter College and the adviser of teach- 
ers and children of the New York City public 
schools, Mrs. Northrop had spent many years in 
acquiring at first hand and in the open the facts 
which have been embodied in this volume. There 
are chapters on ferns and mosses, trees, flowers, 
grasses, poisonous plants, fur-bearing animals. birds 
reptiles, insects and fish. 


The Spirit of the Hive: Contemplations of a 
Bee-keeper. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Harper & 
Brothers. 240 pp. Ill. 


The life of bees, one of the most fascinating sub- 
jects in the realm of nature, is here portrayed by 
Dallas Lore Sharp, who was long ago hailed as the 
successor to John Burroughs among our American 
interpreters of nature. In his character of bee- 
keeper Mr. Sharp appeals not less effectively than 
in his earlier books to the sympathetic imagination 
of nature-lovers. 
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